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OR the fourth time in as many weeks we go to 

press with no world war in actual operation and 
with no assurance that one will not be in operation 
before we are read. We continue, however, in the 
strong belief that the present campaign of public 
oratory by Herr Hitler will not develop into actual 
hostilities. 

Great Britain and France, to whom democracy is 
a religion and self-determination a sort of eleventh 
commandment, will not fight to keep the Sudeten 
Germans in Czechoslovakia. Russia, to whom de- 
mocracy is just as repugnant as it is to Herr Hitler, 
and Czechoslovakia is of no interest whatever except 
as an outpost against Germany, will not fight to 
defend a Czechoslovakia from which the Sudeten 
Germans have been amputated, for the simple reason 
that that is a Czechoslovakia rendered useless to 
Russia because of the loss of its strategic boundaries. 
The Russians, we think, are on sounder ground than 
the British and French, who have been led astray by 
an impractical idealism. The Sudetens, as Mr. Allan 
Cash shows on our next page, are not really tyran- 
nized over, but they have been hypnotized and bullied 
by Herr Hitler and Herr Henlein into thinking that 
they are, and that for German propaganda purposes 
is just as good. 

Herr Hitler’s speech of Monday sounds to us less 
like an encitement to war than like a paean of tri- 
umph over a victory already achieved. The only new 
point in it is the demand that the conquered should 
surrender M. Benes to be paraded (metaphorically 
of course) in chains behind Herr Hitler’s triumphal 
chariot. He will of course be thus paraded. It would 
be absurd for several millions of the youth of Europe 
to be killed in order to save him. 

It appears to be necessary for the vitality of a 
régime such as Herr Hitler’s that it should periodi 
cally be able to hold a triumphal parade and decorate 
the Sport-Palast with the scalps of conquered 
enemies. The time interval between these parades 
has been diminishing, which suggests that the need 
for them is increasing. The Roman emperors had a 
similar experience. Some of them were occasionally 
reduced to faking a triumph when there was no real 
victory, and others were deposed because they could 
not even fake one. For these reasons we do not think 
that any attention need be paid to Herr Hitler’s 
declaration of complete satisfaction with everything 
else in the world except Czechoslovakia. Herr Hitler 
is no Father Divine, and the slogan: “Peace, it’s 
wonderful!” will never be his permanent motto. 
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SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL 


HE death of Sir Andrew Macphail removes one 

of the most important figures in the little group 
of Canadian literary men who attained distinction 
before the war and in 1938 were still producing 
memorable work. There are not many of them left. 
SATURDAY NIGHT has the privilege this week of print- 
ing some verses by the dean of them all, Sir Charles 
G. D. Roberts, who like Sir Andrew was born in 
the Maritime Provinces, served with distinction in 
the war, and eventually attained the honor of knight- 
hood. Among the poets the two Scotts are still with 
us. Stephen Leacock’s limpid and witty prose still 
adorns the public prints, though less frequently 
than it did. W. D. Lighthall has turned his atten- 
tion to the more abstruse forms of philosophy. 
Pelham Edgar and George Wrong, retired from 
their academic duties, from time to time make an 
addition to the limited shelf of dignified Canadian 
criticism and history. But most of those who were 
marching with them twenty-five years ago have 
passed to their reward. 

Sir Andrew Macphail was so prominent a figure 
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in several other walks of life that many Canadians 
may not have realized that his true and enduring 
fame rests upon the output of his pen. He was a 
master of the perfectly polished phrase. His prose 
glittered like the bayonets of an army on the march. 
And most of his phrases were sharpened to about 
the same degree of penetrating power. His forte 
was the extended essay, and he was at his best in 
writing for the great British Quarterlies and in 
the University Magazine, a Canadian quarterly which 
had some vague connection with McGill and Dal- 
housie Universities, but which he himself both 
managed and edited with the most brilliant success 
for about a decade, until the rising cost of paper 
at the end of the war brought problems which he 
did not care to solve. (When the U.M. ceased 
publication it refunded to all its subscribers the un- 
expired portion of their subscription, which is prob- 
ably a unique achievement in Canadian periodical 
publishing. ) 

His published volumes are for the most part ex- 
panded versions of quarterly essays, and though 
they deal largely with contemporaneous events, they 
do so in the light of so profound a philosophy, and 
in so exquisite a literary style, that they are not 
likely to pass out of current reading for many years. 
Sir Andrew’s interest in the genuinely promising 
among the younger writers of Canada, especially in 
verse, was unlimited, and he was also a great friend 
of the quiet and polished literary 
doubtful if Marjorie Pickthall 


essay. It is 


; 
would ever have 


achieved her finest work without his early encourage- 
ment and kindness. He had a large share in the 
Canadian “discovery” of Louis Hémon, but the pro- 
ject of a joint translation of ‘Maria Chapdelaine” by 
himself and the late W. H. Blake was a mistake 
which collapsed of its own weight, and Sir Andrew’s 
own personal translation, though rich in color, 
showed that he was never intended to subdue his pen 
to another man’s matter. His descriptions of early 
days in Prince Edward Island, several of which have 
appeared in SATURDAY NIGHT, are among the most 
racy of his writings, and there is reason to believe 
that he has left at least a substantial portion of an 
autobiography executed in the same vivid manner. 
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GERMANY’S COMMUNISM 


HOSE who still cherish the idea that the concept 

of the totalitarian state is reconcilable with the 
preservation of any substantial amount of individual 
property rights should direct their attention to the 
new inheritance law promulgated in Germany last 
month. Considering the character of both the German 
courts and German public opinion under the present 
régime, it can pretty safely be stated that this law 
makes it impossible for any German to dispose of his 
property by will with any confidence that his dis- 
positions will be recognized and his intentions cal 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


T’S an unusually busy Autumn this year, what with 
house-wives preserving fruit 
preserving civilization 


and Chamberlain 


Add obsolete phrases: “The Great Democracies.” 


oO 

Germany Hard Up for Cash.—Daily Press. We 
had noticed that she had been reduced to taking in 
borders. 

> 

Still, it is pretty hard for Canada to stand back 
of Great Britain when each day the Mother Country 
faces in a new direction. 

. 

An old-fashioned Autumn was one in which the 
only thing prepared for partition was the Thanks- 
giving turkey. 

. 

A European correspondent attributes Hitler’s 
success to his single-mindedness of purpose. That 
is true. A house-painter divided against himself 
cannot stand. 

+ 

En Passant: “I couldn’t be in worse shape if I 
were a woman’s hat.” 

a 

About the only way to keep one’s faith that human 
intelligence will solve the world’s present problems is 
not to read any history. 

* 

The terrific military show that Germany puts on 
to achieve her ends suggests to a reader that it ought 
to be called the Drang Nach Ostentation 


ried out after he is dead. And there is not much left 
of the property system when property, or at least 
That European visitor, snorts Oscar, who says 


that people in this country don’t know what it means 
to live under a dictatorship is hereby invited to meet 
our janitor. 


Hard Lines, new version: The Maginot and 
Siegfried. 
. 
Europe and America are still poles apart. Here 


they show you their new recreation room; there they 
show you their new bomb-proof cellar 
e 

Our Edmonton correspondent informs us that the 
Anti-Aberharts in Alberta are watching with bated 
breath the attempts toward freedom of the oppressed 
minorities in Central Europe 

. 

Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtesgaden is not as 
unique as it has been made to appear. It will be 
remembered that Corrigan started off with one objec- 
tive in mind and arrived at another 

* 

These, as Timus hastens to point out, are history 
make-shifting days. 

a 

London Dictates Paris Policy.—Daily Press. 
It had not escaped our attention that French foreign 
policy for several years has been closely muddled on 
that of the British 

° 

Esther says she wonders if she ought to consult 
a psychiatrist. She says she went to the surrealist 
art show at the Canadian National Exhibition and 
understood several! of the pictures. 


substantial fraction of the holdings of any individual, 
is no longer transferable at the pleasure of the owner 
when his own life comes to an end. 

The new German law lays down that wills which, 
“in a manner running counter to public sentiment, 
offend the considerations that a responsible testator 
should entertain toward family and community” are 
to be held invalid. The testator is not to leave his 
belongings to a person with whom he has had im- 
moral relations, nor to an organization “inimical to 
the state.” Bequests to any of the Christian churches 
will obviously be extremely risky under these con- 
ditions, for the testator will never be able to tell 
which of them may be declared inimical to the state 
between the making of his will and the probate of it 
after his death. Aryan testators may not leave any- 
thing to Jews unless they have no Aryan kin; but 
this is not serious, because the Jew recipient would 
obviously be deprived of his legacy on other 
pretext even if he got it. Family souvenirs, jewellery, 
etc., are not to be left to non-relatives ‘without 
material justification.””’ The object of the whole legis- 
lation is to stop “testators of bad faith abusing the 
privilege of making a will.” 

This legislation, which constitutes one more 
in the process of making every individual as 


dependent upon the state as possible, seems to us 


some 


Step 
abjectly 
considerably more objectionable than the C 
which frankly 
have 


ommuni 
system 
should 


3 
Stances, and 


decides that the indivic 


property 





not any under any 


thus affords a reasonable prospect that 


everybody will be treated alike. The property system, 
for its effective working, demands that the conditions 
attaching to the ownership and transfer of property 
shall be as clearly defined by the law as possible, so 
is to leave no room for doubt or for the unhampered 
discretion of the judicial authorities. This whole 


concept has been completely ditched by the Germans 


who have replaced it by a 





, 
t 
the state to intervene at almost any point, 





more definite objective than the enforcement of a1 
undefined ‘public sentiment,” and to take vthing 
away from anybody and transfer it to itse r tc 
anybody else. If this is the only way to combat Com 


munism can see no 
Communism should be « 


we particular reason why 


ott 
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TRUCE ON PATRON SAINTS 
M* J. GORDON ROSS, the Quebec City financier, 


the other day in an address to the Young Bus:- 
ness Women’s Canadian Club of Toronto, suggested 
that it may be a great mistake for Canadians to cele- 
brate the anniversaries of the various patron saints 
of the lands of their origin, whether they be St 
George, St. Andrew, St. Jean-Baptiste, or 
and St. Methodius, on the ground that such celebra- 
tions tend to emphasize our separations rather than 
our unity. We not like to go so far as to 
demand the complete abolition of these celebrations, 
but it might not be a bad idea to call 
them for the next five years to 


St. Cyril 


should 


a truce upon 
give us a chance to 
recover from our present excessive accent upon past 
origins and excessive ignoring of our common future 
destiny. 

As Mr. Ross says, the one privilege which we all 
enjoy in common is that of being Canadians and only 
Canadians, and this is a heritage so precious that 
nothing should be allowed to diminish its glory. “A 
French-Canadian is no more and no less a Canadian 
than his English-speaking neighbor.” The duty of 
both is the same—to be loyal to the crown which is 
the symbol both of our own Canadian unity and of 
our association with the rest of the British Common- 
wealth, and to do his or her best to make Canada a 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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BY J. ALLAN CASH 


Mr. Cash wrote this article in Praha about five 
weeks ago, after the Sudeten problem had be- 
come urgent but before the beginning of the 
movement looking to a settlement by violence. 
He spent several weeks in the country, and as 


he is a good linguist he had ample opportun- 
ity of discussing its problems with all sorts of 
people. His conclusion is that the only serious 
grievances of the Sudeten Germans arise out 
of the unavoidable depression in several of 
the industries in which they specialize. 





AVING just completed a long tour through the 

Sudeten German districts of Czechoslovakia, I 
have come to two definite conclusions. Firstly, the 
Sudeten Germans definitely have a case against the 
Czechs, in spite of the fact that they are probably 
the best treated minority in Europe. Secondly, this 
is no internal Czechoslovakian question, but one of 
the problems resulting from the expansionist policy 
of Nazi Germany. My third conclusion is that Hitler 
will not dare to intervene in Czechoslovakia if it 
means war, at least until he feels strong enough 
to take on all the countries which would rally to the 
support of this little republic. But this question 
may obviously be determined by German domestic 
factors which are beyond my knowledge. 


Let us examine these points in turn. I met 
people of all shades of political opinion in the 
Sudeten German districts—Henleiners, German 
Social-Democrats, Socialists and Czechs. I was 


shown round by each and all of them, taken into 
the homes of workers, farmers, peasants and even 
into the slums, barracks and poor-houses in the 
distressed areas. I was able to see everything I 
wanted, and to form my own conclusions. 


HE Henlein Party are the best organized to show 


people round. They have well planned pro- 
grams for each district and guides who speak 
various languages to accompany investigators. They 


are only too glad to answer questions and seem to 


be quite reasonable. One of my guides said: “You 
may go anywhere, see anything you like. Our 
grievances are so genuine that you cannot avoid 
seeing them.” I was taken to the village of 


Lauterbach, where nearly all the inhabitants are out 
of work. In better days those who did not work in 
the porcelain and other factories nearby went into 





IN TIME OF DESPONDENCY 


a red flame of war, the anguish of women, 
The dropped bomb, the gas-choked breath, 
The agonies of the stricken or the swift death, 








These alas, are but human 
Tis not fo 1ese my heart sinks,—not for these! 
Their horrors pass like a sickening dream 
The sears n Time’s detergent stream 
Oh, n 8 
Bi ed cringes my soul! 
yrrie cowed peace. 
vast to the loud pack. 
Th s cringes my soul 
l it September / CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





waiters, servants, cooks, etc. Today 
there art few visitors to Czechoslovakia that there 
is no work for these people. Almost all the factories 
so it was not surprising to find about a 
hundred people out of the total of eleven hundred, 
erude barracks which serve as the village 
Their lot was certainly a bad one; they 
were desperately poor and dangerously over-crowded. 
The Henleiners told me that that was how Germans 
were treated by the Czechs, but I quickly discovered 
that a few of them were actually Czechs, in just 
about the same proportion as in the whole village. 
1 on to other things then. 


Carlsbad as 


S¢ 


ire closed, 


living in 


poor-house. 


My guides passet 


oo 
out to me in 


ind crumbling factories were pointed 








many different parts of the Sudeten 
ountry. The Henleiners declared that the Czech 
government had deliberately followed a policy which 
destre yed tne reign markets for the products of 
hese factories, chiefly porcelain and glass, with some 
textiles and 1ror Furthermore they told me that 
the Czechs iilt new factories in the other parts 
of Bohemia a n Slovenia, where Czechs and 
Slovaks were busy making the things which these 
‘smpty factories ought to be producing. Inquiries 
from reliable sources revealed the fact that no 
porcelain or glass factories had been “moved 
nland;” the raw materials for these products are 
ill found in the Sudeten areas and it would be most 
ineconomical to erect factories elsewhere. One or 
two iron works have been moved into the interior, 
for defence reasons, but you will never convince 
the Henleiners that this was not discrimination 
against the Sudeten Germans 


Further complaints were made to me that Czech 
mines in the German 
Germans, and that 


factories and coal 


districts would not employ any 


wnhners of 


Czechs had for years been filtering into the German 
districts, taking jobs from the Germans Official 
statistics, however, reveal that both Germans and 
Czechs are to be found working together in fac- 
tories and mines. The German Social-Democrats 


in Teplitz told me that some of the German mine 
and factory owners actually employed Czechs and 
Slovaks in preference to their own people because 
the former would work for money than the 
Germans 

One which 


less 


the Henleiners ignore alto- 
gether is that very few of them pure German; 
most of them have a good deal, perhaps fifty per 
cent, of Czech blood in them. Even Henlein’s mother 
comes from a Czech family. But there is no deny- 
ing that the Sudeten Germans are almost entirely 
German in outlook and racial feeling. Their houses, 
towns and villages, clothes, customs and appearance 
are all completely German, even though many of 
their names are far from pure Nordic. 


point 


are 


HE idle factories and mines of the Sudeten 
German districts are one of the tragedies of 


Czechoslovakia, but they are just as much the result 


POINCE 
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THE MAN WHO HEARS VOICES. 


of the world economic depression as are the dis- 
tressed areas of Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. The Henleiners say not, that if the 
Czech government had pursued a different foreign 
policy the industrial regions of north Bohemia would 
be busy and prosperous today. When you ask for 
details they declare that Czechoslovakia should be 
on the closest terms with Germany, and that the 
friendship with France and Russia is altogether 
unnatural and foolish. They have not patience with 
the suggestion that Germany would then gain econ- 
omic control over Czechoslovakia, for nothing would 
please them more, with the possible exception of an 
Anschluss. 


HE genuine and undisputable complaints which 

the Sudeten Germans have are all comparatively 
small things. For instance, road signs, notices and 
suchlike are generally to be found in both Czech and 
German, but invariably the Czech is on top and the 
German underneath. Nearly all the police in the 
German districts are Czech and many of them speak 
only the poorest German. International trains, from 
Paris and other places, which run to Carlsbad are 
marked Karlovy Vary, the Czech name for this well 
known international watering place, a name which 
many foreigners would not recognize. The Henlein- 


ers claim that Germans are excluded from their 
rightful share of government posts, that many 
Czechs have been sent in to the German districts 


to take up railway, police and other government 
Some of the Germans, it is claimed, have 
been sent to Czech parts of the country, where there 
is no German school and their children have to go 
to a Czech school. Official figures show that about 
23% of the population in Czechoslovakia is German. 
Among railway employees only some 14.5% are 
German, so that this is a genuine complaint. Figures 
for some of the other services disclose a similar 
state of affairs, except in the Post Office where over 
25% of the employees are German. As far as the 
police are concerned, the Czechs certainly predomin- 


posts. 


ate and have increased their percentage in recent 
years. But this is only since Hitler came into power 
and the Henlein Party became a menace to the 
safety of the State. 


LC; IS these smaller things, particularly the 
language question, which have been a source of 
constant annoyance to the Sudeten Germans. Today 
these grievances are exaggerated beyond all reason, 
and added to without limit. The Henleiners claim 
that most of their schools are old and over-crowded, 
while palatial new Czech schools are being put up in 
their districts. It is true that many of the Czech 
schools are new but the Germans have always had 
schools, something which the Czechs and Slovaks 
could rarely claim under the Austrians. My observa- 
tions of the schools—and I saw many, both inside and 
out—left me with the conviction that the Germans 
have little if anything to complain about regarding 
their schools. But in the other matters there is little 
doubt that the Czech government could have saved 
much trouble by going out of its way to remedy the 
situation as far as possible. One cannot help feeling 
that there has been a little bit of “getting one’s own 
back” for the 300 years of oppression under Austrian 
rule. Yet in all this amounts to so little discrimina- 
tion, compared with that to be found in many other 
countries, that it seems almost childish to make so 


much fuss about it. 
HIS tense situation would never have arisen if 
Germany had not become a Nazi state. From 


1920 onwards the Sudeten Germans fought hard for 
their rightful place in the collection of nationalities 
which made up Czechoslovakia. They had some 
genuine grievances then and in 1925 they were 
admitted to the government. The next few years 
saw almost unbelievable progress in co-operation 
and good feeling between the Germans and the 
Czechs. It was only when Hitler came to power 
and the great shadow of Nazi Germany hung over 
this little republic that the radical elements among 
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Warning 


BY B. K. 


ee meetings all over Canada, except 
4 perhaps in the Province of Quebec, have been 
passing resolutions expressing their grief and dis- 
appointment at what they have taken to be the undue 
kindness the French and British Governments 
towards Herr Hitler and his Czechoslovakian ambi- 
This is interesting, because one of the chief 
reasons why France and Britain are far from anxious 
to engage in a trial of strength with Herr Hitler at 
the moment is the fact that both the political and 
economic operations of these same Communists have 
seriously enfeebled the defences of both countries. 
In France, particularly, the resistance to the 
proposals for modification of the forty-hour week has 
been almost entirely due to Communist leadership, 
and has had the effect of preventing economic re- 
covery and of gravely impeding armament prepara- 
M. Daladier only a few days ago reminded 
the Communists and their Socialist allies that with 
France “confronted by authoritarian states which 
quip and arm themselves without any consideration 


of 


tions. 


tions. 


for the duration of labor, and which are about to 
institute in their countries a sixty-hour week, and 
in the presence of democratic states which are en- 


deavoring to recover their prosperity or assure their 
security by adopting the working week of forty- 
eight hours,” long continued controversies about a 
forty-hour week were bound to compromise the very 
future of the country. But this did not put an end to 
the controversies, and when the French Premier and 
Mr. Chamberlain entered upon the most serious part 
of their negotiations with Herr Hitler they were still 
unable to count upon the cordial co-operation of a 
large part of the Labor and Socialist elements in 
both their countries 
‘oe present Russian Government, it is true, began 
its career, under Lenin and Trotsky, as the avowed 


apostle of world revolution, and took no pains to 
conceal its desire to undermine every government 
which was not constituted upon a Marxian basis. 


This was a policy which gave the Russians no par- 
ticular trouble so long as there were no really power- 
ful states nearer to them than France and the British 
Isles; but the rise of the Anti-Marxian Front in 
Germany, Italy and Japan radically changed the 
situation, and the change was registered in the for- 
mation of the Franco-Russian alliance. A revolu- 
tionary government which begins making alliances 
with non-revolutionary powers ought obviously to 
cease carrying on revolutionary propaganda outside 





to Russia 


SANDWELL 


of its own territories. But the Russians were unable, 
for internal reasons, to abandon the Comintern im- 
mediately, and even if all instigation from Moscow 
had been stopped it is possible that the operations of 
the revolutionary elements in countries outside 
Russia would have gone on for a time under their 
own steam. 

The Czechoslovakian situation has, however, 
brought home to Communists and Socialists all over 
the world the fact that Russia is now merely one 
national government among a large number of na- 
tional governments, each and all of which have to 
depend for their security upon the strength of the 
group in which they find themselves allied. The 
hesitancy of the French and British in dealing with 
the Czechoslovakian situation will certainly act, and 
may have been intended to some extent to act, as a 
strong intimation to the Russians to call off their 
revolutionary dogs at least from biting at the heels of 
their own allies. M. Litvinoff’s speech at Geneva was 
immediately followed by a private conference be- 
tween himself and Lord De La Warr, Lord Privy 
Seal in the British Cabinet, at which the subjects 
discussed must almost certainly have included that 
of Russia’s influence upon the Communist and 
Socialist parties of the democratic countries, and the 
imperative necessity of those parties subordinating 
their revolutionary aims to the security of their 
nation if any effective aid was to be given to Russia 
and her protégé Czechoslovakia. 

The French Revolution, it will be recalled, was 
followed by a protracted and widespread conspiracy 
in all the monarchical countries for the overthrow of 
autocratic governments and the establishment of 
popular governments on the French model. This 
conspiracy died down after it became evident that 
a political system which might be suitable to France 
and the United States was not necessarily desirable 
for all other countries, and in due course the French 
Republic came to be accepted as one of the European 
group, and eventually to establish the most intimate 
relations with the Imperial government of Russia, 

probably the least sympathetic to republicanism of 
any country in the world. In precisely the same way 
the missionary character of Russian Sovietism is 
disappearing and giving place to the ordinary prac- 
tical relationships of a national government with 
those other national governments, whatever their 
political structure, whose economic and military aims 
are respectively parallel or hostile to its own. The 
Comintern will probably cease to be a force in world 
affairs long before the Anti-Comintern does. 
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ANADIAN REPORT ON WHY SUDETENS LEAVE HOME 


the Sudeten Germans began to agitate for separa- 
tion from the Czechoslovak state. The Social- 
Democrats among the Sudeten Germans have no 
wish whatever to be a part of greater Germany. A 
doctor in Carlsbad, one of the town councillors, told 
me that the Sudeten Germans certainly had just 
cause for complaint, but that until Hitler came to 
power things were being ironed out quite well. Now 
the Henleiners have spoilt everything, he said. 


HIS brings me to my second point. No conces- 

sions that the Czech government can _ possibly 
make without endangering the state will satisfy 
the Henleiners. When asked what they want now, 
they reply to this effect: ‘We want local autonomy, 
the right to administer the funds for police, schools, 
ete. We do not want to have to apply to Prague for 
permission to whitewash a school, for instance, as 
we have to do now. But we are willing to submit 
to inspection from a central authority but not from 
local officials.” 

“Would you like to be part of greater Germany?” 
I asked a high Henlein official in Prague. His reply 
was the essence of well disciplined tact: 

“We recognize the difference between what is 
possible and what is desirable. We should, naturally, 
like to be a part of the Reich, but to attempt this 
now would cause a world war. The fate of three 
and a half million Sudeten Germans is not worth 
the price of ten or fifteen million lives in Europe. 





CZECH STRONG MAN. 


General Jan Syrovy, former 

Inspector-General of the Forces and now Prime Minister. 

His order for complete mobilization and his determined 
stand added to the prolonged tension in Europe. 


Besides, our own land would be the battlefield and 
we have no wish to see it ruined, along with our 
homes and farms. Perhaps later, when the excite- 
ment has died down, we shall be able to achieve our 
wishes by peaceful means.” 

Very different this from the utterances of some 
of the local Henlein party leaders last spring when 
they thought the Germans were going to march in. 
Then they took no pains to conceal the fact that 
the Czech question was only a part of the German 
expansion program to the south east. 


EFORE I left England on this trip I had some 

doubts as to whether France and Russia would 
really come to the aid of Czechoslovakia in the 
event of a German invasion. Now I have none. 
And neither has Hitler, although he must have 
thought he would “get away” with this country as 
he had done with Austria. There seems to be perfect 
understanding between the Czech and the Russian 
governments. The Czechs look to Russia in a pan- 
Slavic sense, as they have always done, not in a 
national or political sense. The Soviet government 
knows perfectly well that, unless fascism collapses 
in Germany, Russia will have to fight the German 
army some day. If Germany could conquer Czecho- 
slovakia and gain economic control over the whole 
of the Balkans, then she might give the Russians a 
pretty bad time. Therefore the Czechs, in resist- 
ing Germany, are helping to fight Russia’s war, and 
the Russians are quite awake to the fact that it 
is up to them to help Czechoslovakia in the event 
of German aggression. 

M. Litvinoff said they would find a way of reach- 
ing Czechoslovakia if it became necessary. He was 
obviously thinking of the League of Nations clause 
which stipulates that any member of the League 
must allow troops from another member to cross 
its territory when going to the aid of an attacked 
state. That way has now been found. A four-track 
railway being built with Czech funds across 
Bukovina, the north-east tip of Rumania, from Rus- 
Sia to Czechoslovakia. In the event of a German 
invasion into Czechoslovakia the Russians will be 
breaking no laws regarding the violation of territory 
if they rush their troops over this railway. It is 
across Rumania that Russian aid will come to the 
Czechs, not across the top of Poland, as has been 
generally thought. It is commonly stated here in 
Prague that the Russians have promised at least 
1,500 aeroplanes to the Czechs the minute she is 
invaded. 


is 


TO ENGLAND IN DANGER 


WHEN danger threatens England I who have not known 
—~ velvet downs beneath my feet, her mist upon my 
ace, ; 
Have sudden hunger for her shores, her cliffs of clay and 
stone; 
Che little sea-girt Island is a hallowed place. 


The caim of her cathedrals calls me from afar: 
lhe storied halls where heroes dwelt are holy to me 
now; i 
The heart’s own home 
traditions are, 


And Jengiand’s past is in my veins, her scars are on my 
brow. : 


is where the heart’s revered 


VERNA LovepAyY HARDEN 
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better country to belong to. We need not forget our 
separate origins, but they should not be the only 
thing, nor even the first thing, that we remember. 
We need not forget the interests of our respective 
Provinces, but we should never forget that the in- 
terests of all the other parts of Canada have just as 
great a claim upon us. Some of those parts may seem 
very far away, and the people who live in them may, 
if we are constantly thinking in terms of origins, 
seem very different from ourselves. If they do seem 
so, it is because we have not learned to think in terms 
of a 3,000-mile-wide country and a citizenship drawn 
from all the best races of Europe. Our American 
friends, for all their sectional differences, have 
acquired in an astonishing degree the ability to think 
of their country in this manner and on this scale. 
Economic stresses far more serious than ours have 
produced singularly little in the way of political 
sectionalism amongst them. We shall not amount to 
much as a nation until we can acquire something like 
the same national consciousness as they have. 


apa 
CLERGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


CORRESPONDENT of the Montreal Gazette, 

who does not give his name but who claims to 
be a Presbyterian Elder, rebukes Professor Beare 
for moving in the Montreal Presbytery for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the Padlock Law and its opera- 
tions, by citing certain passages of Scripture, to wit 
2nd Timothy IV, 2, and 1st Corinthians I, 23 and 24. 
These passages exhort the recipients of these epistles 
to “Preach the word; be instant in season, out of 
season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffer- 
ing and doctrine,” and to “preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” The implication appears to be that 
the Montreal Presbytery, and perhaps theological 
professors in particular, should not only “preach 
Christ crucified” but should abstain from doing any- 
thing else, and particularly from taking any active 
part in the public affairs, and the processes of gov- 
ernment, of their country. It is a tenable position, 
but is not very orthodox Presbyterianism. John 
Knox has generally been regarded as a fairly repre- 
sentative Presbyterian, and he was certainly not 
distinguished for abstaining from participation in 
active politics. Calvin did not consider it incom- 





A PRAYER FOR ENGLAND 


GOD, her strength in England’s past, 

Whose own arm girt her armor on, 
And gave her might in all men’s sight, 
Till tyrant’s day was done. 


Be with her now that faith hath fled, 
And doubt and fear have taken hold 
Of that stout heart that ever bled 

In Freedom’s name of old. 


Steel her again in that great trust, 
That none may more her truth betray, 
Who only asked that cause be just, 
To arm her for the fray. 
We are her people still, O God, 
Though bended heads now bow in shame, 
Who pray to die for England, proud, 
Or living bless her name. 
JOHN E. WEBBER. 





patible with his preaching duties to take time off to 
recodify the constitution of Geneva. The leading 
Presbyterian divines of Canada, like the leading 
divines of most other denominations, have never 
made it a rule to refrain from political action when 
the interests of religion, of justice, or of the Pres- 
byterian Church seemed to them to call for it. The 
late Principal Grant would have been highly amused 
at any suggestion that either the Presbyterian 
clergy as individuals or the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada should abstain from any effort to amend the 
laws or improve the administration of uneir country 
or any of its Provinces. 

The Presbyterian Elder is of course quite within 
his rights in supporting the Padlock Law; this is a 
free country and any Presbyterian is at liberty to 
support any legislative proposal or enactment which 
is neither unconstitutional nor treasonable. But he 
is not within his rights in denying to his spiritual 
pastors the right he claims for himself. It is per- 
fectly proper for anybody, whether a preacher of the 
gospel or not, to seek the repeal or disallowance of 
any existing law or the testing of its constitution- 
ality in the courts; and to describe this as “rebel- 
lion” and to tell the clergy to stick to their pulpits 
is merely childish. The great majority of Presby- 
terian Elders in the Province of Quebec are highly 
intelligent, cultured and broadminded men. We do 
not know whether they approve of the Padlock Law 
or not; but if they do we hope they have better 
reasons for their position, and can express them in 
better English, than the Gazette’s correspondent. 


a2 aD 
COLLECTIVE GOODS 


OLLECTIVELY, observes Mr. Raymond Moley, 

the American economist, in Newsweek, we grow 
richer in these New Deal years; individually we 
grow poorer. “We may ride in a dilapidated car, 
but we roll over improved roads.” This is very true, 
and the fact that it is true is very alarming. But 
the reason for it is obvious enough. Purchasing 
power is largely a matter of credit, and too little 
purchasing power in recent years has arisen upon 
the credit of individuals, and too much upon the 
credit of municipalities and governments and other 
public authorities. A public body can buy only 
public things. It can give me a new bridge over the 
ravine to my suburb, but it cannot give me a new 
battery in my car. It can give me a new court- 
house, with a beautiful mural decoration in the lobby 
and hardwood floors all over the place, and it can 
make me pay for it; but the more I have to pay 
for the court-house the less I can pay for a new 
furnace in my own basement. 

Under Socialism this is not so. Under Socialism 
the public authority can buy goods of every kind, 








“MIDWAY,” by David H. Baker, 20 Clarey Avenue, Ottawa, winner of the first prize in last week’s judg- 
ing of the Summer Photograph Competition. Zeiss Miroflex, Panatomic film, 1/175 sec. at F 4.5. 


those of public utility and those of private utility; 
but that is because under Socialism the public 
authority can distribute as well as purchase. Under 
Capitalism it can only purchase that which does not 
need to be distributed. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that in recent years we have purchased too 
much of the things that cannot be distributed and 
far too little of the things that require to be dis- 
tributed. 

There is the question of knowing what one wants. 
It is easy for the individual to know what he wants. 
So long as his purchasing power, and that of his 
neighbors, is not increased too suddenly, he is not 
likely to make any very serious mistakes. He will 
make mistakes when he suddenly finds himself with 
more purchasing power than he has been accustomed 
to, and will buy himself some silly things which he 
finds later that he did not really want at all; but 
he soon learns from experience. It is a compara- 
tively difficult thing to decide what a community 
really wants. The decision is not made by the com- 
munity but by its rulers, or by its civil servants, in 
the educational and other professions. They are 
apt to buy the community, not so much what it 
wants, as what they think it ought to want, and 
to be disappointed and angry with it when it turns 
up its nose. 

As a matter of fact, the safest thing that the 
community can buy for itself is military strength. 
Military strength is never excessive, and the com- 
munity can never feel that it does not want it, be- 
cause the more one nation acquires of it, the more 
its neighbor nations will have to acquire, and no 
matter how much there is, there is never too much. 

a aA 


VAIN REPETITIONS 


E OUGHT perhaps to apologize to our readers 

for taking up so much of their time with the 
activities of the Montreal city council; and then 
again perhaps we ought not. After all, the Montreal 
city council is the ruling body of the largest city in 
Canada—or at any rate of a large part of the largest 
city in Canada. 

We had occasion a few weeks ago to note that the 
Montreal city council was demanding the retirement 
of one of the magistrates of what constitutes in effect 
the police court of Montreal, though it goes under 
another and slightly more old-world name, and also 


the refunding to the defendants of any fines recently 
imposed by him. This demand has not yet been 
granted, but the council keeps on repeating it, and 
has done so at least once since we last mentioned the 
matter. It has since added to its claims to fame in 
two other directions. It has secured the adoption 
by the Legislature (which must also be credited with 
a certain amount of glory for this operation) of a 
charter amendment relieving the candidates for 
aldermen of the necessity, under which they have 
hitherto labored, of making a sworn declaration that 
they can read and write. 

And last week the Montreal city council established 
what we imagine is a world record for the number of 
council meetings held in a single day. A Montreal 
alderman who misses a regular meeting is subject to 
the deduction of $10 from his indemnity for each 
such absence. There are, it appears, aldermen in 
Montreal who prior to last week had missed a con- 
siderable number of meetings during the year, the 
highest number of absences being apparently ten. 
In order to allow these aldermen to re-establish a 
claim to their full indemnity, the council held ten 
meetings in one day. The legal proceedings for the 
convening and adjourning of these meetings occupied 
a little over fifteen minutes each, so that the process 
lasted for several hours. Since each meeting had to 
have a quorum, a number of aldermen who had no 
claims to additional attendance fees (the number of 
meetings for which each alderman can draw being 
hmited) obligingly sat around to help their friends 
earn their money. The most picturesque feature of 
the proceedings was the ten successive recitations, by 
as many different aldermen, of the somewhat lengthy 
prayer for the invocation of the Divine blessing. 
Considering the character of the meetings the text 
of this invocation seems a trifle ironical, not to say 
irreverent. It reads: 

“O Eternal and Almighty God, from whom all 
power and wisdom come, by whom kings rule and 
make equitable laws, we are assembled here before 
Thee to adopt such measures as will ensure the good 
administration of our city. 

“Grant, O merciful God, we pray Thee, that we 
may desire only that which is in accordance with Thy 
will, that we may seek it with wisdom, know it with 
certainty, and accomplish it fully for the glory and 
honor of Thy name and for the welfare of our 
country. Amen.” 


BENEATH THE HEADLINES 


BY HUGH SHOOBRIDGE 


_ you see is not so and what you hear is not 
even relatively so. This truth is disclosed to 
us by those journals and journalists who take us 
“Behind the Headlines.” 

News to amend all news is dispensed weekly, 
semi-monthly, and monthly in doses of dazzling in- 
spiration. The purveyors of it use a penetrating 
and inflamed Left Eye able to pierce walls and lay 
bare the secret baseness of the heart. 

After a surfeit of such journals we are still scep- 
tical as to whether all is known. To get behind the 
headlines is not enough; we intend to take up a 
position underneath the headlines so that we can 
squint up at them in reverse from an observation 
post in an extreme Leftward Ditch. 

The ultimate truth to which we thus reach will 
be told with gusto and machine gun English; since 
it will never redound to the credit of anybody we 
anticipate a huge circulation for our publication. 
As a foretaste of the startling kind of information 
the panting public may anticipate we submit a 
sample from the first issue, first taking care to 
warn all and sundry that rights are reserved in 
any new words that get coined in our frenzied 
efforts to be terse, complete, and devastating: 


_ ESUMPTION of hostilities between Battling 

Bolivia and Pugnacious Paraguay recently 
threatened. Not generally known is trail linking 
this danger with socialite M.P. Nancy Astor at 
distant Cliveden. Teetotaler Astor recently gathered 
a week-end party for key members British Cabinet 
and in order assist determination Government pol- 
icy organized game of leapfrog before dinner, At 
this game Leapfrogger Chamberlain seized moment 
of traversing Bender Halifax to suggest war in 
some quarter where it would not be blamed on 
them. Reasons were desirability of diverting atten- 
tion from plans to betray Norway, Hungary, 
Sweden, Nicaragua and Liberia. Also Appeaser 
Chamberlain desired to experience novel feeling of 
seeing disturbance going on about which he was not 
expected to do anything. In next round of game 
Leapfrogger Halifax traversed Bender Simon and 
arranged through International Bankers to finance 


resumption offensive by both Bolivia and Paraguay. 
It was felt hostilation of these countries could be 
arranged safely under cover and would, perhaps, 
put temporary muffler on Good-Neighbors Roose- 
velt and Hull.” 


O READERS used to being “Left behind the 
1 Headlines” will be surprised at these further 
revelations of the antics at Cliveden but for those 
who may need assurance we can state that the item 
is vouched for by all those veracious authorities so 
useful to the Special European Correspondent. The 
story came first from a “reliable informant” and 
was immediately checked by inquiries in “informed 
circles.” Even then we were not satisfied and con- 
firmation was obtained from an “unimpeachable 
source.” In addition to the direct testimony of 
these witnesses it may be added that the rough out- 
lines of the plot are generally understood, reliably 
reported, and may well be assumed. 


THE EDITOR'S 
NOTE BOOK 


( NE of the most flattering lecture invitations ever re- 

ceived by a Canadian photographer has just been re- 
ceived and accepted by “Jay.” It is from the Kodak 
Camera Club of Rochester for the evening of Thursday, 
October 6. The lecture will be designed to conform with 
a special request of the Club: “We do not want to de- 
cide for you the subject matter of your talk, but among 
other things we should be interested in your work with 
SaTurDAY NIGHT, how you select pictures, which types are 
preferable, and any other factors that you would like to 
describe.” The membership of the Kodak Camera Club 
consists chiefly of employees of the world’s largest photo- 
graphic manufacturing organization, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and Rochester, N.Y., is probably the world’s 
most camera conscious city. 


“JIM” CURRAN of the Sault Star has once again 

scooped all his competitors, this time on a news item 
which happened prior to 1610. He found it in a diction- 
ary. Very few editors and no reporters ever read 
dictionaries, which accounts for Mr. Curran getting a 
scoop. This dictionary is a new one of the Cree lan- 
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FOR FRANK FAMILY DISCUSSION 


Your estate plans are of intimate concern 
to each member of your family. They 
should be discussed frankly and openly. 


Such a discussion may indicate the desir- 
ability of naming an institution like ours 
as your executor, or of leaving funds in 
trust rather than as outright bequests. We 
will gladly supply any desired informa- 
tion about our services, 
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An Ideal Fulfilled 


From the beginning, we visualized the 
Levy Bros. trade mark as representing 
the embodiment of finer tailoring prin- 
ciples—far removed from common-place 
comparison. Today its acceptance in ex- 
clusive circles, is our reward for adher- 
ence to an ideal. 


The impressive range of Fall suitings and 
overcoatings now shown will appeal to 


your sense of appropriateness — as a 
worthy addition to the distinctive ward- 
robe. . 
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guage, edited by Archdeacon Faries, a missionary at 
York Factory for forty years From this dictionary 
Mr. Curran has figured out that the Crees had a word 
for “white men” long before either Hudson or Cartier 
landed on the shores of this continent. It was a word 
meaning “wooden ship men,” and this name had spread 
over a very large area before Champlain recorded the 
use of it in 1603. Here, argues Mr. Curran, is another 
proof that the Norsemen got into North America ahead 
of the French—probably quite a few hundred years 
ahead of them. An interesting point is that the south- 
ern tribes who adopted the Cree name for “white men’ 
had no idea of its derivation and meaning; they had 
merely heard of it as being used by the James Bay 
Crees to describe a kind of human being with whom 
they themselves were unfamiliar until Champlain turned 
up in their territory. 


. ALLAN CASH, author of the article on Czechoslovakia 

on page two, is a camera journalist, who, though born 
in England, got most of his early experience in Canada. 
He worked with “Jay” for several seasons, and went to 
Europe two years ago, since which he has traveled in a 
score of countries, and his descriptive and critical writing 
has gradually become more important than his photo- 
graphy. Examples of both have frequently appeared in 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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CANADIAN REPORT ON WHY SUDETENS LEAVE HOME 


BY J. ALLAN CASH 


Mr. Cash wrote this article in Praha about five 
weeks ago, after the Sudeten problem had be- 
come urgent but before the beginning of the 
movement looking to a settlement by violence. 
He spent several weeks in the country, and as 


he is a good linguist he had ample opportun- 
ity of discussing its problems with all sorts of 
people. His conclusion is that the only serious 
grievances of the Sudeten Germans arise out 
of the unavoidable depression in several of 
the industries in which they specialize. 





AVING just completed a long tour through the 

Sudeten German districts of Czechoslovakia, I 
have come to two definite conclusions. Firstly, the 
Sudeten Germans definitely have a case against the 
Czechs, in spite of the fact that they are probably 
the best treated minority in Europe. Secondly, this 
is no internal Czechoslovakian question, but one of 
the problems resulting from the expansionist policy 
of Nazi Germany. My third conclusion is that Hitler 
will not dare to intervene in Czechoslovakia if it 
means war, at least until he feels strong enough 
to take on all the countries which would rally to the 
support of this little republic. But this question 
may obviously be determined by German domestic 
factors which are beyond my knowledge. 

Let us examine these points in turn. I met 
people of all shades of political opinion in the 
Sudeten German districts—Henleiners, German 
Social-Democrats, Socialists and Czechs. I was 
shown round by each and all of them, taken into 
the homes of workers, farmers, peasants and even 
into the slums, barracks and poor-houses in the 
distressed areas. I was able to see everything I 
wanted, and to form my own conclusions. 


HE Henlein Party are the best organized to show 

people round. They have well planned pro- 
grams for each district and guides who speak 
various languages to accompany investigators. They 
are only too glad to answer questions and seem to 
be quite reasonable. One of my guides said: “You 
may go anywhere, see anything you like. Our 
grievances are so genuine that you cannot avoid 
seeing them.” I was taken to the village of 
Lauterbach, where nearly all the inhabitants are out 
of work. In better days those who did not work in 
the porcelain and other factories nearby went into 
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The dropped bomb, the gas-choked breath, 
The ag es of the stricken or the swift death, 
These, these, alas, are but human 


these my heart sinks,—not for these! 
ors pass like a sickening dream 


rs fade in Time’s detergent stream 
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this cringes my soul 





‘HARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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Carlsbad as waiters, servants, cooks, etc. Today 
there are so few visitors to Czechoslovakia that there 
xy these people. Almost all the factories 
are closed, so it was not surprising to find about a 
hundred people out of the total of eleven hundred, 
living in ‘crude barracks which serve as the village 
poor-house. Their lot was certainly a bad one; they 
were desperately poor and dangerously over-crowded. 
The Henleiners told me that that was how Germans 
were treated by the Czechs, but I quickly discovered 
that a few of them were actually Czechs, in just 
about the same proportion as in the whole village. 


My guides passed on to other things then. 


) aegmetelg ind crumbling factories were pointed 
out to me in many different parts of the Sudeten 
“7 The 


is no work fi 


Henleiners declared that the Czech 
government had deliberately followed a policy which 











lestre t f markets for the products of 
these porcelain and glass, with some 
textiles and iror Furthermore they told me that 


the Czechs had built new factories in the other parts 


of Bohe mila an I Sk venla, where Czechs and 
Slovaks were busy making the things which thess 
empty factories ought to be producing. Inquiries 
from reliable sources revealed the fact that no 
porcelain or glass factories had been “moved 


nland;” the raw materials for these products are 


ill found in the Sudeten areas and it would be most 
ineconomical to erect factories elsewhere. One or 
two iron works have been moved into the interior, 


for defence reasons, but you will never convince 
the Henleiners that this was not discrimination 
igainst the Sudeten Germans. 

Further complaints were made to me that Czech 
owners of factories and coal mines in the German 
districts would not employ any Germans, and that 
Czechs had for years been filtering into the German 
districts, taking jobs from the Germans Official 
statistics, however, reveal that both Germans and 
Czechs are to be found working together in fac- 
tories and mines The German Social-Democrats 
in Teplitz told me that some of the German mine 
and factory owners actually employed Czechs and 
Slovaks in preference to their own people because 
the former would work for less money than the 
Germans. 

One point which the Henleiners ignore alto- 
gether is that very few of them are pure German; 
most of them have a good deal, perhaps fifty per 
cent, of Czech blood in them. Even Henlein’s mother 
comes from a Czech family. But there is no deny- 
ing that the Sudeten Germans are almost entirely 
German in outlook and racial feeling. Their houses, 
towns and villages, clothes, customs and appearance 
are all completely German, even though many of 
their names are far from pure Nordic. 


HE idle factories and mines of the Sudeten 
German districts are one of the tragedies of 
Czechoslovakia, but they are just as much the result 
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THE MAN WHO HEARS VOICES. 


of the world economic depression as are the dis- 
tressed areas of Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. The Henleiners say not, that if the 
Czech government had pursued a different foreign 
policy the industrial regions of north Bohemia would 
be busy and prosperous today. When you ask for 
details they declare that Czechoslovakia should be 
on the closest terms with Germany, and that the 
friendship with France and Russia is altogether 
unnatural and foolish. They have not patience with 
the suggestion that Germany would then gain econ- 
omic control over Czechoslovakia, for nothing would 
please them more, with the possible exception of an 
Anschluss. 


HE genuine and undisputable complaints which 

the Sudeten Germans have are all comparatively 
small things. For instance, road signs, notices and 
suchlike are generally to be found in both Czech and 
German, but invariably the Czech is on top and the 
German underneath. Nearly all the police in the 
German districts are Czech and many of them speak 
only the poorest German. International trains, from 
Paris and other places, which run to Carlsbad are 
marked Karlovy Vary, the Czech name for this well 
known international watering place, a name which 
many foreigners would not recognize. The Henlein- 
ers claim that Germans are excluded from their 
rightful share of government posts, that many 
Czechs have been sent in to the German districts 
to take up railway, police and other government 
posts. Some of the Germans, it is claimed, have 
been sent to Czech parts of the country, where there 
is no German school and their children have to go 
to a Czech school. Official figures show that about 
23% of the population in Czechoslovakia is German. 
Among railway employees only some 14.5% are 
German, so that this is a genuine complaint. Figures 
for some of the other services disclose a similar 
state of affairs, except in the Post Office where over 
25% of the employees are German. As far as the 
police are concerned, the Czechs certainly predomin- 


ate and have increased their percentage in recent 
years. But this is only since Hitler came into power 
and the Henlein Party became a menace to the 
safety of the State. 


F. IS these smaller things, particularly the 
language question, which have been a source of 
constant annoyance to the Sudeten Germans. Today 
these grievances are exaggerated beyond all reason, 
and added to without limit. The Henleiners claim 
that most of their schools are old and over-crowded, 
while palatial new Czech schools are being put up in 
their districts. It is true that many of the Czech 
schools are new but the Germans have always had 
schools, something which the Czechs and Slovaks 
could rarely claim under the Austrians. My observa- 
tions of the schools—and I saw many, both inside and 
out—left me with the conviction that the Germans 
have little if anything to complain about regarding 
their schools. But in the other matters there is little 
doubt that the Czech government could have saved 
much trouble by going out of its way to remedy the 
situation as far as possible. One cannot help feeling 
that there has been a little bit of “getting one’s own 
back” for the 300 years of oppression under Austrian 
rule. Yet in all this amounts to so little discrimina- 
tion, compared with that to be found in many other 
countries, that it seems almost childish to make so 
much fuss about it. 


HIS tense situation would never have arisen if 

Germany had not become a Nazi state. From 
1920 onwards the Sudeten Germans fought hard for 
their rightful place in the collection of nationalities 
which made up Czechoslovakia. They had some 
genuine grievances then and in 1925 they were 
admitted to the government. The next few years 
saw almost unbelievable progress in co-operation 
and good feeling between the Germans and the 
Czechs. It was only when Hitler came to power 
and the great shadow of Nazi Germany hung over 
this little republic that the radical elements among 
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Warning 


BY B. K. 


Comat meetings all over Canada, except 
4 perhaps in the Province of Quebec, have been 
passing resolutions expressing their grief and dis- 
appointment at what they have taken to be the undue 
kindness of the French and British Governments 
towards Herr Hitler and his Czechoslovakian ambi- 
tions. This is interesting, because one of the chief 
reasons why France and Britain are far from anxious 
to engage in a trial of strength with Herr Hitler at 
the moment is the fact that both the political and 
economic operations of these same Communists have 
seriously enfeebled the defences of both countries. 
In France, particularly, the resistance to the 
proposals for modification of the forty-hour week has 
been almost entirely due to Communist leadership, 
and has had the effect of preventing economic re- 
covery and of gravely impeding armament prepara- 
tions. M. Daladier only a few days ago reminded 
the Communists and their Socialist allies that with 
France “confronted by authoritarian states which 
equip and arm themselves without any consideration 
for the duration of labor, and which are about to 
institute in their countries a sixty-hour week, and 
in the presence of democratic states which are en- 
deavoring to recover their prosperity or assure their 
security by adopting the working week of forty- 
eight hours,” long continued controversies about a 
forty-hour week were bound to compromise the very 
future of the country. But this did not put an end to 
the controversies, and when the French Premier and 
Mr. Chamberlain entered upon the most serious part 
of their negotiations with Herr Hitler they were still 
unable to count upon the cordial co-operation of a 
large part of the Labor and Socialist elements in 
both their countries 





te present Russian Government, it is true, began 
its career, under Lenin and Trotsky, as the avowed 
apostle of world revolution, and took no pains to 
conceal its desire to undermine every government 
which was not constituted upon a Marxian basis. 
This was a policy which gave the Russians no par- 
ticular trouble so long as there were no really power- 
ful states nearer to them than France and the British 
Isles; but the rise of the Anti-Marxian Front in 
Germany, Italy and Japan radically changed the 
situation, and the change was registered in the for- 
mation of the Franco-Russian alliance. A revolu- 
tionary government which begins making alliances 
with non-revolutionary powers ought cbviously to 
cease carrying on revolutionary propaganda outside 


to Russia 
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of its own territories. But the Russians were unable, 
for internal reasons, to abandon the Comintern im- 
mediately, and even if all instigation from Moscow 
had been stopped it is possible that the operations of 
the revolutionary elements in countries outside 
Russia would have gone on for a time under their 
own steam. 

The Czechoslovakian situation has, however, 
brought home to Communists and Socialists all over 
the world the fact that Russia is now merely one 
national government among a large number of na- 
tional governments, each and all of which have to 
depend for their security upon the strength of the 
group in which they find themselves allied. The 
hesitancy of the French and British in dealing with 
the Czechoslovakian situation will certainly act, and 
may have been intended to some extent to act, as a 
strong intimation to the Russians to call off their 
revolutionary dogs at least from biting at the heels of 
their own allies. M. Litvinoff’s speech at Geneva was 
immediately followed by a private conference be- 
tween himself and Lord De La Warr, Lord Privy 
Seal in the British Cabinet, at which the subjects 
discussed must almost certainly have included that 
of Russia’s influence upon the Communist and 
Socialist parties of the democratic countries, and the 
imperative necessity of those parties subordinating 
their revolutionary aims to the security of their 
nation if any effective aid was to be given to Russia 
and her protégé Czechoslovakia. 

The French Revolution, it will be recalled, was 
followed by a protracted and widespread conspiracy 
in all the monarchical countries for the overthrow of 
autocratic governments and the establishment of 
popular governments on the French model. This 
conspiracy died down after it became evident that 
a political system which might be suitable to France 
and the United States was not necessarily desirable 
for all other countries, and in due course the French 
Republic came to be accepted as one of the European 
group, and eventually to establish the most intimate 
relations with the Imperial government of Russia, 
probably the least sympathetic to republicanism of 
any country in the world. In precisely the same way 
the missionary character of Russian Sovietism.: is 
disappearing and giving place to the ordinary prac- 
tical relationships of a national government with 
those other national governments, whatever their 
political structure, whose economic and military aims 
are respectively parallel or hostile to its own. The 
Comintern will probably cease to be a force in world 
affairs long before the Anti-Comintern does. 


the Sudeten Germans began to agitate for separa- 
tion from the Czechoslovak state. The Social- 
Democrats among the Sudeten Germans have no 
wish whatever to be a part of greater Germany. A 
doctor in Carlsbad, one of the town councillors, told 
me that the Sudeten Germans certainly had just 
cause for complaint, but that until Hitler came to 
power things were being ironed out quite well. Now 
the Henleiners have spoilt everything, he said. 


HIS brings me to my second point. No conces- 

sions that the Czech government can possibly 
make without endangering the state will satisfy 
the Henleiners. When asked what they want now, 
they reply to this effect: ‘We want local autonomy, 
the right to administer the funds for police, schools, 
etc. We do not want to have to apply to Prague for 
permission to whitewash a school, for instance, as 
we have to do now. But we are willing to submit 
to inspection from a central authority but not from 
local officials.” 

“Would you like to be part of greater Germany ?” 
I asked a high Henlein official in Prague. His reply 
ras the essence of well disciplined tact: 

“We recognize the difference between what is 
possible and what is desirable. We should, naturally, 
like to be a part of the Reich, but to attempt this 
now would cause a world war. The fate of three 
and a half million Sudeten Germans is not worth 
the price of ten or fifteen million lives in Europe. 





CZECH STRONG MAN. General Jan Syrovy, former 

Inspector-General of the Forces and now Prime Minister. 

His order for complete mobilization and his determined 
stand added to the prolonged tension in Europe. 


Besides, our own land would be the battlefield and 
we have no wish to see it ruined, along with our 
homes and farms. Perhaps later, when the excite- 
ment has died down, we shall be able to achieve our 
wishes by peaceful means.” 

Very different this from the utterances of some 
of the local Henlein party leaders last spring when 
they thought the Germans were going to march in. 
Then they took no pains to conceal the fact that 
the Czech question was only a part of the German 
expansion program to the south east. 


EFORE I left England on this trip I had some 

doubts as to whether France and Russia would 
really come to the aid of Czechoslovakia in the 
event of a German invasion. Now I have none. 
And neither has Hitler, although he must have 
thought he would “get away” with this country as 
he had done with Austria. There seems to be perfect 
understanding between the Czech and the Russian 
governments. The Czechs look to Russia in a pan- 
Slavic sense, as they have always done, not in a 
national or political sense. The Soviet government 
knows perfectly well that, unless fascism collapses 
in Germany, Russia will have to fight the German 
army some day. If Germany could conquer Czecho- 
slovakia and gain economic control over the whole 
of the Balkans, then she might give the Russians a 
pretty bad time. Therefore the Czechs, in resist- 
ing Germany, are helping to fight Russia’s war, and 
the Russians are quite awake to the fact that it 
is up to them to help Czechoslovakia in the event 
of German aggression. 

M. Litvinoff said they would find a way of reach- 
ing Czechoslovakia if it became necessary. He was 
obviously thinking of the League of Nations clause 
which stipulates that any member of the League 
must allow troops from another member to cross 
its territory when going to the aid of an attacked 
state. That way has now been found. A four-track 
railway is being built with Czech funds across 
Bukovina, the north-east tip of Rumania, from Rus- 
sia to Czechoslovakia. In the event of a German 
invasion into Czechoslovakia the Russians will be 
breaking no laws regarding the violation of territory 
if they rush their troops over this railway. It is 
across Rumania that Russian aid will come to the 
Czechs, not across the top of Poland, as has been 
generally thought. It is commonly stated here in 
Prague that the Russians have promised at least 
1,500 aeroplanes to the Czechs the minute she is 
invaded. 


TO ENGLAND IN DANGER 


\ /HEN danger threatens England I who have not known 

= velvet downs beneath my feet, her mist upon my 

ace, : 

Have sudden hunger for her shores, her cliffs of cl 
stone; 


The little sea-girt Island is a hallowed place. 


ay and 


The calm of her cathedrals calls me from afar; 
rhe storied halls where heroes dwelt are holy to me 
now; 
The heart’s own home is 
traditions are, 
And Snetane's past is in my veins, her scars are on my 
row. : 


where the heart’s revered 


VERNA LovepAy HargpEeNn 
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better country to belong to. We need not forget our 
separate origins, but they should not be the only 
thing, nor even the first thing, that we remember. 
We need not forget the interests of our respective 
Provinces, but we should never forget that the in- 
terests of all the other parts of Canada have just as 
great a claim upon us. Some of those parts may seem 
very far away, and the people who live in them may, 
if we are constantly thinking in terms of origins, 
seem very different from ourselves. If they do seem 
so, it is because we have not learned to think in terms 
of a 3,000-mile-wide country and a citizenship drawn 
from all the best races of Europe. Our American 
friends, for all their sectional differences, have 
acquired in an astonishing degree the ability to think 
of their country in this manner and on this scale. 
Economic stresses far more serious than ours have 
produced singularly little in the way of political 
sectionalism amongst them. We shall not amount to 
much as a nation until we can acquire something like 
the same national consciousness as they have. 


a a) 
CLERGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


CORRESPONDENT of the Montreal Gazette, 

who does not give his name but who claims to 
be a Presbyterian Elder, rebukes Professor Beare 
for moving in the Montreal Presbytery for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the Padlock Law and its opera- 
tions, by citing certain passages of Scripture, to wit 
2nd Timothy IV, 2, and 1st Corinthians I, 23 and 24. 
These passages exhort the recipients of these epistles 
to “Preach the word; be instant in season, out of 
season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffer- 
ing and doctrine,” and to “preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” The implication appears to be that 
the Montreal Presbytery, and perhaps theological 
professors in particular, should not only “preach 
Christ crucified” but should abstain from doing any- 
thing else, and particularly from taking any active 
part in the public affairs, and the processes of gov- 
ernment, of their country. It is a tenable position, 
but is not very orthodox Presbyterianism. John 
Knox has generally been regarded as a fairly repre- 
sentative Presbyterian, and he was certainly not 
distinguished for abstaining from participation in 
active politics. Calvin did not consider it incom- 





A PRAYER FOR ENGLAND 


GOD, her strength in England’s past, 

Whose own arm girt her armor on, 
And gave her might in all men’s sight, 
Till tyrant’s day was done. 


Be with her now that faith hath fled, 
And doubt and fear have taken hold 
Of that stout heart that ever bled 

In Freedom’s name of old. 


Steel her again in that great trust, 
That none may more her truth betray, 
Who only asked that cause be just, 
To arm her for the fray. 


We are her people still, O God, 
Though bended heads now bow in shame, 
Who pray to die for England, proud, 
Or living bless her name. 
JOHN E. WEBBER. 





patible with his preaching duties to take time off to 
recodify the constitution of Geneva. The leading 
Presbyterian divines of Canada, like the leading 
divines of most other denominations, have never 
made it a rule to refrain from political action when 
the interests of religion, of justice, or of the Pres- 
byterian Church seemed to them to call for it. The 
late Principal Grant would have been highly amused 
at any suggestion that either the Presbyterian 
clergy as individuals or the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada should abstain from any effort to amend the 
laws or improve the administration of their country 
or any of its Provinces. 

The Presbyterian Elder is of course quite within 
his rights in supporting the Padlock Law; this is a 
free country and any Presbyterian is at liberty to 
support any legislative proposal or enactment which 
is neither unconstitutional nor treasonable. But he 
is not within his rights in denying to his spiritual 
pastors the right he claims for himself. It is per- 
fectly proper for anybody, whether a preacher of the 
gospel or not, to seek the repeal or disallowance of 
any existing law or the testing of its constitution- 
ality in the courts; and to describe this as “rebel- 
lion” and to tell the clergy to stick to their pulpits 
is merely childish. The great majority of Presby- 
terian Elders in the Province of Quebec are highly 
intelligent, cultured and broadminded men. We do 
not know whether they approve of the Padlock Law 
or not; but if they do we hope they have better 
reasons for their position, and can express them in 
better English, than the Gazette’s correspondent. 


aD D 
COLLECTIVE GOODS 


OLLECTIVELY, observes Mr. Raymond Moley, 

the American economist, in Newsweek, we grow 
richer in these New Deal years; individually we 
grow poorer. “We may ride in a dilapidated car, 
but we roll over improved roads.” This is very true, 
and the fact that it is true is very alarming. But 
the reason for it is obvious enough. Purchasing 
power is largely a matter of credit, and too little 
purchasing power in recent years has arisen upon 
the credit of individuals, and too much upon the 
credit of municipalities and governments and other 
public authorities. A public body can buy only 
public things. It can give me a new bridge over the 
ravine to my suburb, but it cannot give me a new 
battery in my car. It can give me a new court- 
house, with a beautiful mural decoration in the lobby 
and hardwood floors all over the place, and it can 
make me pay for it; but the more I have to pay 
for the court-house the less I can pay for a new 
furnace in my own basement. 

Under Socialism this is not so. Under Socialism 
the public authority can buy goods of every kind, 








“MIDWAY,” by David H. Baker, 20 Clarey Avenue, Ottawa, winner of the first prize in last week’s judg- 
ing of the Summer Photograph Competition. Zeiss Miroflex, Panatomic film, 1/175 sec. at F 4.5. 


those of public utility and those of private utility; 
but that is because under Socialism the public 
authority can distribute as well as purchase. Under 
Capitalism it can only purchase that which does not 
need to be distributed. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that in recent years we have purchased too 
much of the things that cannot be distributed and 
far too little of the things that require to be dis- 
tributed. 

There is the question of knowing what one wants. 
It is easy for the individual to know what he wants. 
So long as his purchasing power, and that of his 
neighbors, is not increased too suddenly, he is not 
likely to make any very serious mistakes. He will 
make mistakes when he suddenly finds himself with 
more purchasing power than he has been accustomed 
to, and will buy himself some silly things which he 
finds later that he did not really want at all; but 
he soon learns from experience. It is a compara- 
tively difficult thing to decide what a community 
really wants. The decision is not made by the com- 
munity but by its rulers, or by its civil servants, in 
the educational and other professions. They are 
apt to buy the community, not so much what it 
wants, as what they think it ought to want, and 
to be disappointed and angry with it when it turns 
up its nose. 

As a matter of fact, the safest thing that the 
community can buy for itself is military strength. 
Military strength is never excessive, and the com- 
munity can never feel that it does not want it, be- 
cause the more one nation acquires of it, the more 
its neighbor nations will have to acquire, and no 
matter how much there is, there is never too much. 

a Ba a 


VAIN REPETITIONS 


E OUGHT perhaps to apologize to our readers 

for taking up so much of their time with the 
activities of the Montreal city council; and then 
again perhaps we ought not. After all, the Montreal 
city council is the ruling body of the largest city in 
Canada—or at any rate of a large part of the largest 
city in Canada. 

We had occasion a few weeks ago to note that the 
Montreal city council was demanding the retirement 
of one of the magistrates of what constitutes in effect 
the police court of Montreal, though it goes under 
another and slightly more old-world name, and also 


the refunding to the defendants of any fines recently 
imposed by him. This demand has not yet been 
granted, but the council keeps on repeating it, and 
has done so at least once since we last mentioned the 
matter. It has since added to its claims to fame in 
two other directions. It has secured the adoption 
by the Legislature (which must also be credited with 
a certain amount of glory for this operation) of a 
charter amendment relieving the candidates for 
aldermen of the necessity, under which they have 
hitherto labored, of making a sworn declaration that 
they can read and write. 

And last week the Montreal city council established 
what we imagine is a world record for the number of 
council meetings held in a single day. A Montreal 
alderman who misses a regular meeting is subject to 
the deduction of $10 from his indemnity for each 
such absence. There are, it appears, aldermen in 
Montreal who prior to last week had missed a con- 
siderable number of meetings during the year, the 
highest number of absences being apparently ten. 
In order to allow these aldermen to re-establish a 
claim to their full indemnity, the council held ten 
meetings in one day. The legal proceedings for the 
convening and adjourning of these meetings occupied 
a little over fifteen minutes each, so that the process 
lasted for several hours. Since each meeting had to 
have a quorum, a number of aldermen who had no 
claims to additional attendance fees (the number of 
meetings for which each alderman can draw being 
hmited) obligingly sat around to help their friends 
earn their money. The most picturesque feature of 
the proceedings was the ten successive recitations, by 
as many different aldermen, of the somewhat lengthy 
prayer for the invocation of the Divine blessing. 
Considering the character of the meetings the text 
of this invocation seems a trifle ironical, not to say 
irreverent. It reads: 

“O Eternal and Almighty God, from whom all 
power and wisdom come, by whom kings rule and 
make equitable laws, we are assembled here before 
Thee to adopt such measures as will ensure the good 
administration of our city. 

“Grant, O merciful God, we pray Thee, that we 
may desire only that which is in accordance with Thy 
will, that we may seek it with wisdom, know it with 
certainty, and accomplish it fully for the glory and 
honor of Thy name and for the welfare of our 
country. Amen.” 


BENEATH THE HEADLINES 


BY HUGH SHOOBRIDGE 


HAT you see is not so and what you hear is not 

even relatively so. This truth is disclosed to 
us by those journals and journalists who take us 
“Behind the Headlines.” 

News to amend all news is dispensed weekly, 
semi-monthly, and monthly in doses of dazzling in- 
spiration. The purveyors of it use a penetrating 
and inflamed Left Eye able to pierce walls and lay 
bare the secret baseness of the heart. 

After a surfeit of such journals we are still scep- 
tical as to whether all is known. To get behind the 
headlines is not enough; we intend to take up a 
position underneath the headlines so that we can 
squint up at them in reverse from an observation 
post in an extreme Leftward Ditch. 

The ultimate truth to which we thus reach will 
be told with gusto and machine gun English; since 
it will never redound to the credit of anybody we 
anticipate a huge circulation for our publication. 
As a foretaste of the startling kind of information 
the panting public may anticipate we submit a 
sample from the first issue, first taking care to 
warn all and sundry that rights are reserved in 
any new words that get coined in our frenzied 
efforts to be terse, complete, and devastating: 


ei ESUMPTION of hostilities between Battling 

Bolivia and Pugnacious Paraguay recently 
threatened. Not generally known is trail linking 
this danger with socialite M.P. Nancy Astor at 
distant Cliveden. Teetotaler Astor recently gathered 
a week-end party for key members British Cabinet 
and in order assist determination Government pol- 
icy organized game of leapfrog before dinner. At 
this game Leapfrogger Chamberlain seized moment 
of traversing Bender Halifax to suggest war in 
some quarter where it would not be blamed on 
them. Reasons were desirability of diverting atten- 
tion from plans to betray Norway, Hungary, 
Sweden, Nicaragua and Liberia. Also Appeaser 
Chamberlain desired to experience novel feeling of 
seeing disturbance going on about which he was not 
expected to do anything. In next round of game 
Leapfrogger Halifax traversed Bender Simon and 
ayranged through International Bankers to finance 


resumption offensive by both Bolivia and Paraguay. 
It was felt hostilation of these countries could be 
arranged safely under cover and would, perhaps, 
put temporary muffler on Good-Neighbors Roose- 
velt and Hull.” 


O READERS used to being “Left behind the 

Headlines” will be surprised at these turther 
revelations of the antics at Cliveden but for those 
who may need assurance we can state that the item 
is vouched for by all those veracious authorities so 
useful to the Special European Correspondent. The 
story came first from a “reliable informant” and 
was immediately checked by inquiries in “informed 
circles.” Even then we were not satisfied and con- 
firmation was obtained from an “unimpeachable 
source.” In addition to the direct testimony of 
these witnesses it may be added that the rough out- 
lines of the plot are generally understood, reliably 
reported, and may well be assumed. 


THE EDITOR'S 
NOTE BOOK 


NE of the most flattering lecture invitations ever re- 
( ceived by a Canadian photographer has just been re- 
ceived and accepted by “Jay.” It is from the Kodak 
Camera Club of Rochester for the evening of Thursday, 
October 6. The lecture will be designed to conform with 
a special request of the Club: “We do not want to de- 
cide for you the subject matter of your talk, but among 
other things we should be interested in your work with 
SaturDAY NIGHT, how you select pictures, which types are 
preferable, and any other factors that you would like to 
describe.” The membership of the Kodak Camera Club 
consists chiefly of employees of the world’s largest photo- 
graphic manufacturing organization, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and Rochester, N.Y., is probably the world’s 
most camera conscious city 


*“ JIM” CURRAN of the Sault Star has once again 

scooped all his competitors, this time on a news item 
which happened prior to 1610. He found it in a diction- 
ary. Very few editors and no reporters ever read 
dictionaries, which accounts for Mr. Curran getting a 
scoop. This dictionary is a new one of the Cree lan- 





A Topic 


FOR FRANK FAMILY DISCUSSION 


Your estate plans are of intimate concern 
to each member of your family. They 
should be discussed frankly and openly. 


Such a discussion may indicate the desir- 
ability of naming an institution like ours 
as your executor, or of leaving funds in 
trust rather than as outright bequests. We 
will gladly supply any desired informa- 
tion about our services. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


J. Ragnar Johnson, Manager 
80 King Street West 
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An Ideal Fulfilled 


From the beginning, we visualized the 
Levy Bros. trade mark as representing 
the embodiment of finer tailoring prin- 
ciples—far removed from common-place 
comparison. Today its acceptance in ex- 
clusive circles, is our reward for adher- 
ence to an ideal. 


The impressive range of Fall suitings and 
overcoatings now shown will appeal to 


your sense of appropriateness — as a 

worthy addition to the distinctive ward- 

robe. 
” | 





69 WEST KING STREET 
TORONTO 


Commodious, convenient, beautifully and 


appropriately appointed. Equipped with 


pipe organ. Perfectly ventilated. The 
Chapel is Air-Conditioned by the West- 
inghouse System. 


§ Services are held here under ideal con- 
ditions. (There is no additional charge.) 


Attended to if Desired. 


A. W. MILES 
UNDERTAKER 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST 


HYland 5915 


Cremation Carefully 


HYland 4938 


e 
guage, edited by Archdeacon Faries, a missionary at 
York Factory for forty years. From this dictionary 


Mr. Curran has figured out that the Crees had a word 
for “white men” long before either Hudson or Cartier 
landed on the shores of this continent. It was a word 
meaning “wooden ship men,” and this name had spread 
over a very large area before Champlain recorded the 
use of it in 1603. Here, argues Mr. Curran, is another 
proof that the Norsemen got into North America ahead 
of the French—probably quite a few hundred years 
ahead of them. An interesting point is that the south- 
ern tribes who adopted the Cree name for “white men” 
had no idea of its derivation and meaning; they had 
merely heard of it as being used by the James Bay 
Crees to describe a kind of human being with whom 
they themselves were unfamiliar until Champlain turned 
up in their territory. 


. ALLAN CASH, author of the article on Czechoslovakia 
J on page two, is a camera journalist, who, though born 
in England, got most of his early experience in Canada. 
He worked with “Jay” for several seasons, and went to 
Europe two years ago, since which he has traveled in a 
score of countries, and his descriptive and critical writing 
has gradually become more important than his photo- 
graphy. Examples of both have frequently appeared in 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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—RHistory of Canada, September 19-26 


OTTAWA TENSELY WAITS 


(CHARGED with her own particular 
‘ mission as unofficial liaison officer 
between the British Empire and the 
United States, with all the peculiar 
delicacies and difficulties of that posi- 
tion in the event of war, and with her 
more responsible leaders undoubtedly 
fully aware that a united Dominion 
would go to war, if need be, so long as 
sectional differences were not aroused 
by premature commitments, Canada 
again suffered the castigation during 
the week of many of her own sons in 
their demands that she make a formal 
announcement of blind solidarity with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policies. At Ottawa 
Mr. King presided at two emergency 
cabinet sessions. In London Mr. Mas- 
sey attended a conference of the 
representatives of the Dominions with 
Mr. Chamberlain. At Kingston, Ont., 
it was announced that the first unit in 
an elaborate system of anti-aircraft 
training buildings would be erected 
there. From Winnipeg a_ petition 
claiming to represent 100,000 Ukrain- 
ians of Orthodox faith in Canada was 
despatched to Ottawa with a view to 
having the Dominion Government 
bring to the attention of the League 
of Nations the “terrible plight” of 
Ukrainian minorities in Poland. Also 
at Winnipeg, wheat prices advanced 
steeply as the crisis continued. At 
Ottawa, the Bren gun investigation 
re-opened but almost immediately ran 
into difficulties with official secrets, 
and it was stated that the British War 
Office was too busy at the present time 
to be able to give consideration to the 
problems involved in granting permis- 
sion for the disclosure of certain in- 
formation. 


DOMINION 


Appointments: Dr. J. G. Fitz- 
gerald, ‘Toronto, as a member of the 
Dominion Council of Health; George 
Robertson, Ottawa, as Dominion 
Poultry Husbandman; Prof. D. C. 
Harvey; J. Ronald Macadam and 
Colonel D. Stanley Bauld of Halifax, 
as an honorary advisory committee 
to advise and assist the Defence 
Department in the preservation of 
Halifax Citadel as a historic struc- 
ture; A. S. Kirk, Montreal, as assist- 
ant director of the traffic department 
of Board of Transport. 

Combine: F. A. McGregor, Com- 
missioner of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, reported to Hon. Norman 
Rogers, Minister of Labor, that a price 
combine exists in the Canadian to- 
bacco industry. 

Migratory Birds: An Order-in- 
Council set Dorval Island, Lake St. 
Louis, Jacques Cartier Co., Que., aside 
is a bird sanctuary. 

Radio: Major Gladstone Murray, 
General Manager of the CBC, an- 
nounced a policy of close co-operation 
with the Little Theatre movement. 

Transportation: Trans-Canada Air 
Lines inaugurated an air express serv- 
ice between Winnipeg and Vancouver 
and carried first “pay load.” 

Wine Spirit: Hon. J. L. Usley, Min- 
ister of National Revenue, issued new 
regulations permitting Canadian 
manufacturers of native wines to 
fortify their products to the extent of 
40 pet cent. proof spirits. 


ALBERTA 

Credit: Premier Aberhart§ an- 
nounced a new interim credit pro- 
gram for the Province and the open- 
ing of the first three of a series ol 
“credit houses” or Treasury branches 
to facilitate the operation of the sys- 
tem. It was stated that the Govern- 
ment proposes to issue a “medium of 
exchange” through the “credit houses” 
and that consumers and producers will 
be bonused for making use of the new 
scrip. 

Evictions: Hon. N. E. Tanner, Min- 
ister of Lands and Mines, announced 
that eviction proceedings will be 
begun against 20 Mennonite families 
who settled in the Peace River dis- 
trict without complying with land 

ulations. 

Legislation: The Appellate Division 
of the Alberta Supreme Court de- 
clared the Alberta Production Tax 
ultra vires of the Alberta Legislature. 
The Appeal Court consented to the 
Government’s request for leave to 
appeal to the Privy Council decisions 


REV. J. GIBSON INKSTER, D.D. 


invalidating the Provincially Guaran- 
teed Securities Interest Act and the 
Provincially Guaranteed Securities 
Proceedings Act. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Health: Dr. H. E. Young, Provin- 
cial Medical Officer of Health, an- 
nounced the inclusion of $15,000 in 
the 1939 provincial budget for the 
British Columbia Cancer Institute. 

Municipal Affairs: Vancouver City 
Council formally approved a charter 
amendment asking the British Colum- 
bia Legislature for power to impose 
a quota on the number of Asiatic 
trade licences in the city’s various 
business categories. 


MANITOBA 


Youth Training: Hon. Ivan Schultz, 
Minister of Education, announced 
that rural youth community centres 
will be set up under the federal-pro- 
vincial youth training plan. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Judiciary: The appointment was 
announced of John S. Smiley, K.C., 
Amherst, N.S., to the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Justice 
Hugh Ross. 


ONTARIO 


Agriculture: Hon. P. M. Dewan, 
Minister of Agriculture, announced 
that his Department would with- 
draw provincial grants from fall fairs 
that hold marriage ceremonies as 
public spectacles. 

Seaway: In a letter to Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King, Premier 
Hepburn declined Mr. King’s proposal 
for a conference between technical 
officials of the federal and the provin- 
cial governments on the power fea- 
tures of the St. Lawrence seaway 


plan. 
QUEBEC 
Education: The new _ provincial 
School of Mines at Val-d’Or was offi- 
cially opened. Albert Rioux, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, announced 
that the provincial Government will 
spend $150,000 on extended country 
school courses this year. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Cabinet: Replying to demands of 
G. H. Williams, C.C.F. leader, that the 
Government announce the resignation 
of Hon. C. A. Dunn, defeated Minister 
of Highways, or as an alternative call 
a general election, Premier Patterson 
issued a statement claiming that there 
was nothing unconstitutional nor un- 
usual about Mr. Dunn continuing to 
administer the Department. 

Price Control: The Government by 
Order-in-Council fixed new mine head 
coal prices under the Coal Mining In- 
dustry Act; the new prices are an in- 
crease of 10 to 15 cents on the Estevan 
field and a decrease of five to 10 cents 
on lower grades of coal. 


POLITICS 


British Columbia: R. L. Maitland, 
K.C., Vancouver, was chosen leader of 
the British Columbia Conservative 
party at the party’s convention in 
Kamloops. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Roman Catholic: Msgr. Ildebrando 
Antoniutti, new Apostolic Delegate 
from the Vatican to Canada, arrived 
in Quebec. 

United Church: The eighth General 
Conference of the United Church of 
Canada elected Rev. Dr. John William 
Woodside of Ottawa as Moderator. 


OBITUARY 


Bishop, Edward Arthur, Quebec, 
organist of the Anglican Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity at Quebec for half a 
century (88). de Bellefeuille, Dr. 
Gaston Lefebur, Montreal, noted 
psychiatrist (56). Doherty, Manning 
William, Toronto, senior partner in 
firm of Doherty & Roadhouse, brok- 
ers, and vice-president of Toronto 
Stock Exchange, Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the late Drury Government in 
Ontario (62). Doherty, Miss Sarah 
Jane, Campbellton, N.B., former hotel 
proprietor, oldest woman in New 





This portrait of the noted Toronto Pres. 
byterian divine, recently painted by Adrian Dingle, was exhibited at the 
Canadian 


National Exhibition. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Brunswick (104). Ellis, Matthew 
Langdon, Toronto, bond dealer, di- 
rector Cochran Murray & Co., Ltd. 
(47). Fessenden, C. R. Trenholme, 
Delhi, Ont., son of the founder of Em- 
pire Day (68). Fraser, Dr. Alexander, 
New York, Nova Scotia born professor 
of pathological histology at New York 
University (69). Fyfe, Andrew, Mont- 
real, insurance broker, youngest vet- 
eran of Riel Rebellion (71). Macphail, 
Sir Andrew, (Kt., O.B.E., B.A., M.D., 
C.M., LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F-:R. 
S.C.), Montreal, former professor of 
the history of medicine at McGill, dis- 
tinguished author, editor, critic, 
soldier and educationist (73). Me- 
Dowell, Captain John, Vancouver, 
pioneer coastal steamer operator, for- 
mer alderman of Vancouver (90). Me- 
Keon, Rev. Msgr. Peter Joseph, Lon- 
don, Ont., chancellor of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of London for 39 
years (73). Morris, J. Parnell, Lon- 
don, Ont., organist and choirmaster, 
former director of music at the In- 
stitute for the Blind, Brantford (66). 
Norris, Miss Amy, Montreal, former 
president of the Quebec Provincial 
Association of Teachers, former mem- 
ber of the Protestant Committee of 
the Council of Education. Orr, Dr. 
Alfred Elias, Montreal, retired mem- 
ber of the anatomy and zoology staffs 
of McGill University (77). Pearson, 
G. Fred, (K.C.), noted lawyer, former 
publisher of Halifax Chronicle (60). 
Protich, Capt. Budimer, Vancouver, 
Slavic language interpreter of the 
Vancouver police court. Riel, Alex, 
Winnipeg, last surviving brother of 
Louis Riel, leader of the Riel Rebel- 
lion, first president of the Metis His- 
torical Society (76). Sherring, John, 
B., Toronto, secretary of the Toronto 
Board of Control (59). Simpson, 





NEW AIRWAY OFFICIAL. 5 
G. Wakeman who has been appointed 


George 


General Traffic Manager of Trans 
Canada Air Lines, with headquarters 
at Montreal. Mr. Wakeman is one of 
the officers responsible for the plan- 
ning and organizing of the airway 
across Canada and was recently In- 
spector of the Civil Aviation Branch. 


James, Toronto, noted Labor leader, 
former mayor of Toronto, many times 
Canadian delegate to the governing 
body of the international labor office 
in Geneva, vice-president of the 
Trades and Labor Congress for 18 
years (64). Stewart, Major-General 
J. W., Vancouver, railway construc- 
tion engineer (76). Vanier, Philias, 
Montreal, real estate broker, father of 
Lieut.-Col. George T. Vanier, secre- 
tary to the office of the Canadian High 
Commissioner (79). Weston, Thomas 
B., Ottawa, retired Postmaster of the 
Senate (64). 


BROADWAY THEATRE 


BY JOHN E. WEBBER 


[1D-SEPTEMBER is a late open- 
% ing date for the Broadway season 

the latest we have known in our 
thirty odd years on the beat. And 
perhaps because the hour was late, 
Mr. Brady, who had the honor this 
year, opened the door on it very 
gently with a London piece called 
here “Come Across.” Under a jauntier 
title the piece is said to have had a 
London success last spring, but New 
York critics make answer that, while 
its hearsay portrait of an American 
gangster may be _ satisfactory to 
English audiences, it will hardly go 
down in New York where gangsters 
are known at first hand. Come across 
and learn about gangsters from us, is 
their admonition. 

It’s a pretty good story for all that 
and the sponsors have brought over 


with it from London an _ actor, 
Cameron Hall, in the comedy role 
of the hospital porter, who would 


make any evening in the theatre 
worth while. Mr. Hall, we predict, 
will be invited to stay across indefin- 
itely, whether the play is or not. 
The American gangster of the nar- 
rative, with a bullet in his chest, 
seeks out an obscure London hospital 
whose head surgeon happens also to 
have a gangster brother in America— 
the skeleton in his family closet. 
Blackmail insures an operation and, 
to safeguard against ‘‘accident,” the 
surgeon’s child is kidnapped and held 
as hostage. The operation over suc- 
cessfully, lights go out suddenly and 
the gangster is murdered on the 
operating table. The rest of the play, 
with the aid of Scotland Yard, is 
devoted to finding the murderer, 
suspicion pointing this way and that, 
even to the great surgeon and to his 
jealous assistant, whose fiancée, a 
nurse, the gangster has been pro- 
positioning and has loaded with gifts. 


OHN GOLDEN has, within the 

same week, proved that “Light- 
nin’” can strike twice in the same 
place. He has revived the old play 
of this title which, twenty years ago, 
ran on for 1291 performances and 
now, Fred Stone in the role that made 
Frank Bacon famous, is likely to run 
on for as many more. The theatre 
has come a long way in these twenty 
years and many a good play has gone 
into history. Most of them, however, 
would not stand revival as well as 
this, would not stand it at all. The 
trend has been for topical plays, their 
theme pertinent to the moment. Many 
even of Shaw’s and Ibsen’s, for this 
reason, are back numbers. But 
“Lightnin’ ” belongs in the category of 
emotions that are constant in human 
experience, its genuine kindliness, 
humor, simplicity and downright 
friendliness, qualities in human 
nature that are eternal in their appeal. 
Carrie Nations could be the only con- 
scientious objectors. The story of the 
loveable old tippler, too, is just as 
plausible (or implausible) today as 
twenty years ago, the rudimentary 
technique as old, and as true, as the 
theatre itself. 


“pISsouR! LEGEND,” written by 
*“~ Elizabeth Ginty and produced by 
Guthrie McClintic, is the saga of that 
bandit terror of the boyhood days of 
many of us, Jesse James. For today’s 
youth, however, — with Dillinger, 
Capone and others to heroize, he 
would hold no terrors. To Miss Ginty, 
who seems to share the Widow 
Week’s love for him, he is a bandit 
in the Robin Hood class, with the 
crusading spirit of a noble outlaw 
who robbed the rich only to give to 
the poor (including of course his own 
family), whose respect for woman- 
kind is in the best tradition of 
chivalry, and whose sense of justice 
and fair play were finely present at 
all times. We see him as a model 
citizen in his community, a family 
man who loved his wife, and a mem- 
ber in good standing of the Baptist 
church (no late convert, as the pul- 
pits used to present him in proof of 
the redemptive power they preached), 
one who hated, as all good Baptists 
do, cards, profanity, liquor and 
gambling. 

We see him first among his family 


and comrades, his respectability, in 
view of what we know about him, in 
comic presentation; next, rescuing 
the Widow Weeks from the mortgage 
leeches, giving her the money to pay 
off the sheriff and promptly robbing 
him of it along with his watch; later 
holding up the mortgage-holding bank 
as a matter of personal honor. Last 
scenes show him overtaken by events, 
that finally caught up with him and 
cut off his career with a treacherous 
bullet. The final episode is a scene of 
embarrassed mourning, climaxing in 
the singing of a maudlin Jesse James 
ballad: 


“The dirty little coward 

That shot Mr. Howard 

And laid poor Jesse in his grave.” 

If the play is lacking in action— 

not a raid is seen, not a shot fired 
till the one that “laid poor Jesse in 
his grave”’—there is no lack of drama 
and suspense. Miss Ginty, who col- 
laborated with David Belasco for 
years, knows her theatre and has 
done a good job. Mr. McClintic has 
given the play a meticulous produc- 
tion and a cast headed by Dean Jagger 
as Jesse and, particularly, Mildred 
Natwick as the Widow, is all one 
could ask. 


F THE two musical entertain- 

ments, ‘“Hellzapoppin,” with Olsen 
and Johnson, and the Winter Garden 
annual revue “You Never Know” with 
Clifton Webb, we cannot yet speak 
first-hand, nor could our opinion of 
them qualify as expert if we could. 
From the critics, however, we gather 
that neither is an important contribu- 
tion, either to mirth or entertainment. 


Installed when the building was built in 
Dominion Battleship Linoleum floors maintain their excel- 
lent condition so it’s no wonder that R. B. Simpson, 
Building Superintendent, regards them as an excellent 


investment. 


Dominion Battleship Linoleum is giving similar satisfac- 
tion, comfort and economy in buildings all across Canada. Te 
It comes in 19 colours and effects to be laid with or with- 
out border treatment or in tile or other designs. Ask your 
architect or flooring contractor about our 5-year guarantee. 


Dominion OmcLotH & LiioLeum Company Limirep 
“How much of your overhead is underfoot?” 
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“IN CASE OF 
EMERGENCY CALL...” 


The time to protect yourself and your family “in 
case of emergency” is now—while you're healthy, 
while you are able to walk around. The way to 
protect yourself is to call in your Continental 
agent. Let him show you how little it costs to 
protect you and your family from the worry and 
expense which go with accidents or sickness. See 
for yourself how a small premium provides in 
advance for any emergency which might arise. 
Call in your Continental agent today or call us 
and we'll arrange to have a courteous, well- 
informed representative 
visit you with complete in- 
formation of Continental’s 
wide range of accident and 
sickness contracts. 




























CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Canadian Head Office: FEDERAL BUILDING, TORONTO 
Assets exceed $30,000,000 Claims paid exceed $165,000,000 








Have you tried the 
“Alkaline pause / 


Be sure 
Thousands of people who want to keep feeling fit, to ask for 
know the value of the “alkaline pause”. After CELESTINS 


over-working or over-dining, they drink Vichy 
Celestins. This world-famous French Vichy helps 
them avoid the after-effects of systemic acidity. 
Try the “alkaline pause” yourself...it's smart! 


CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 


The Worid’s Most Famous 
oo Netural Atkaline Water 








RUNNING RACES 
LONG BRANCH 


Wednesday, October 5th to 12th, 1938 


LONG BRANCH JOCKEY CLUB, LIMITED 


Directors: 


C. H. KEMP FRED. S. ORPEN G. W. HAY. 
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(TH articles which have appeared 

in SaTuRDAY NIGHT during recent 
weeks from the pen of Captain H. E. 
Howard, on the general subject of 
Canada’s mistakes in the last war and 
how to avoid them in the next one, 
have been most enlightening, and 
should give every Canadian, and par- 
ticularly the members of the Canadian 
Government, food for thought. I am 
giad that they have been given so 
much prominence, and I am sure that 
certain civilians like myself will ap- 
preciate the viewpoint of a regular 
army man. 

We have been inclined to be lenient 
in viewing the mistakes which were 
undoubtedly made in the early mobili- 
zation of the Canadian army, and at 
the same time rather proud of the 
quick dispatch of our First Division 
and of the excellent arrangements 
which were made for it at Valcartier. 

sir Sam Hughes displayed a driv- 
ing force and an ability to cut red 
tape which went a long way to in- 
spire confidence in a civilian popula- 
tion suddenly called upon to engage 
in warfare. He was impulsive, and his 
views and prejudices were very def- 
inite, but there was not a lazy streak 
in him, and he counted many virtues. 
He was after results, and he did not 
always bow the knee to Imperial 
orders when his better judgment said 
“No.” When ordered to dispatch the 
First Contingent immediately, he 
made it clear that not a man would 
leave Valeartier until adequate fleet 
protection had been supplied by the 
itish Navy. He was not going to 
jeopardize his recruiting work by 
having men uselessly torpedoed at 
by German submarines. 


w 


> 


( ‘ANADIAN civilians have sometimes 

asked themselves whether a regular 
army man would have displayed the 
same firmness and the same sound 
judgment. Bowing the knee _ to 
superior authority, whether right or 
wrong, is a very common practice 
among regulars of the line. Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do 
or die, or words to that effect. Now 
the Canadian civilian likes reasoning, 
and he has usually been taught to 
reason a good many things out for 
himself. Therefore he feels more con- 
fidence in a man who in his opinion 
is capable of reasoning things out. 
He may not be a good polo player, 
nor a good cricket player, nor able 
to sustain—financially and physically 

several days each year on _horse- 
back hunting a little red fox. But he 
can still be usefully employed in ex- 
ercising his brain on problems of 
quite a serious nature. 

We most of us felt that Sir Sam 
had experienced sufficient military 
training in South Africa and else- 
where to enable him to avoid certain 
pitfalls into which the ordinary civil- 
an might easily have fallen. One of 
his most valuable qualities was his 
ability to sympathize with a civilian’s 
difficulties in adjusting himself 
t war conditions. The bark of 
the sergeant-major was absent. Co- 
operation was possible with such a 
man, A mistake or two in drill did 
not lead inevitably to an inferiority 
complex. The result was that under 
him there developed a real comrade- 
ship of respect and loyalty among 
officers and men, a comradeship that 
would have been difficult of attain- 
ment in a hastily organized Canadian 
force if it had been under the regular 
army man, who does not speak the 
language of the civilian, and whose 
sense of humor is too often either 
extremely special to his class or en- 
tirely lacking. 


‘REAT BRITAIN had a _ regular 

army, and regular army men ran 
the mobilization, fighting, feeding, 
and lines of communication. And yet, 
if one can believe critics such as 
Liddell Hart, General Crozier, Lloyd 
George, and many others, the British 
also made mistakes. Some of these 
mistakes were the same as_ those 
spoken of by Captain Howard which 


} our civilians made in Canada. For in- 


stance, they did not train their troops 
at home in England, but sent them 
to France, where they kept a full 
complement of staff officers at such 
places as Havre, Rouen, Boulogne, 
to mention only a few of the training 
buses. The training schools at Rouen 
»%k eare of over 50,000 troops, and 
re maintained at this strength al- 
st throughout the war. What rank 
ipidity and waste this must have 
been, according to Captain Howard! 
rhen again, there were quite a num- 
ber of British attacks, carried out 
under regular army men, which have 
en severely criticized for unneces- 
ry loss of life. When we read what 
le military critics have to say about 
the Battle of the Somme, about the 
istralian attack, under a regular 
my man, on Passchendaele, about 
the Dardanelles, about Salonika, about 
the heroic stand of the Fifth Army 
iring the German Push in 1918, we 
n hardly avoid the conclusion that 
e mistakes in the last war were 
not confined to the civilians. 


t 





BY H. I. HELLMUTH 





READY FOR MODERN WAR. The 
newest type of equipment is worn by 
this soldier of the South Staffordshires 
as he sailed for Palestine. The general 
idea is to lighten the weight carried 
and the new haversack, worn on the 
back, contains mess tin, water bottle 
and other items essential to a soldier 
in action. Packs, holding the remain- 
ing articles are now carried in motor 
transport vehicles. 


(CAPTAIN HOWARD says: “A man 

~ may be a great politician, an out- 
standing statesman, a commercial or 
financial genius, yet you do not ex- 
pect such a man to perform some 
delicate and intricate surgical feat.” 
True, but not impressive. After all, 
a great politician, even if he is not 
much good at surgery, has at least 
become a great politician by the ex- 
ercise of a certain kind of brain 
power, and not by merely serving 
time until he attained a_ certain 
seniority. An outstanding statesman 
is outstanding because over a long 
period of time he has demonstrated 
certain important qualities of mind 
and character, not because he wears 
certain insignia of rank topped by a 
brass hat. And in the commercial or 
financial world, a man seldom attains 
recognition as a genius by chasing 
foxes or playing polo. 

This is not said with any desire to 
detract the army man’s ability or use- 
fulness. In his sphere he was most 
valuable. Obviously none of us would 
have known how to drill if it had not 
been for him; some maintain that 
none of us would have known how 
to feed ourselves, or to fire a gun. 


higher command than these three, 
and one at least was in the Army 
Council in the later and more serious 
stage of the war. Will anyone sug- 
gest that their positions were attained 
through political expediency? Will 
any one blame any of these three 
civilians for unnecessary loss of life? 
(Some tried to blame the Canadian 
Corps Commander, but the scurrilous- 
ness of the charge was established in 
a court of law.) 

I have not been able to find the 
record of a single regular army man 
sacrificing himself and his career, 
rather than his men, by disobeying 
an order when ordered to do the im- 
possible. Yet there are plenty of re- 
cords of civilian commanders doing 
this very thing. It is shown in many 
official records that these orders, 
emanating from regulars far behind 
the lines, failed to take into considera- 
tion the ground, fortification, the 
opposing troops or the disposition of 
the enemy. On one occasion, a regular 
officer, whose orders had been carried 
out with terrific loss of men and 
material, visited the place of opera- 
tions after the engagement, and—so 
the report continues—‘“burst into 
tears when he viewed the scene.” 


THE regular army man has many 

excellent qualities, including usual- 
ly all the attributes of a gentleman, 
which is high praise. But he also 
has his weaknesses, just like the 
ordinary citizen. The uniform does 
not make the man, nor the insignia 
of rank the ideal commander. I do 
not believe that rank or uniform, 
military training or a life in barracks, 
will produce a Col. Lawrence. I do 
not believe that the last war could 
have been won without civilian 
organizing power, efficiency and initia- 
tive. Without civilian railway troops, 
forestry companies, transportation 
organization, and engineering ser- 
vices far beyond the experience of 
regular army engineers, all the fight- 
ing services would have broken down 
in incalculable disaster. 

And this brings me to the main 
point of my argument. Is it not time 
that the training of the regular army 
man in Canada received very serious 
consideration? Should not the whole 
system be reformed? MHore-Belisha 
is doing splendid work in this regard 
in England. Would it be impossible 
to get him out to Canada to revise 
the system of promotion, inaugurate 
a system of free tuition for able and 
brainy men to ensure a higher stand- 
ard among commissioned officers, and 
to retire all officers who have nar- 
rowed their minds to some pet theory 
of attack which was successfully car- 
ried out by Napoleon, Alexander, or 
one of the Caesars? 


WE NEED men in the army with 

no preconceived notions of war- 
fare—with minds washed clean of all 
tradition—adaptable and ready to ac- 
cept conditions such as have never 
been experienced or dreamed of by 





READY AT HIS POST. Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse, the new First Lord of 


the Admiralty, who recently took over his duties in London. 


In the event of 


action it is understood that he would command the combined naval forces of 
the allies. 


The sanitary squads and the ordnance 
were most useful. For the man 
who had never had experience in 
handling labor, K.R. & O was a great 
help in keeping discipline and pun- 
ishing offenders. But strategy, initia- 
tive, imagination, ability, foresight, 
coolness, resourcefulness, energy, in- 
tegrity, as well as bravery, were re- 
quired in both the citizen soldier and 
the army man in the war, and it 
would be a very bold person who 
would place all these virtues to the 
credit of one side alone. 


(PHREE civilians stood out promin- 

ently in the last war. One was 
an Australian, another a South 
African, and the third a Canadian. 
All were accorded praise by the 
highest authorities in the British War 
Oflice. Outside of the Commander-in- 
Chief, no regular army man held 





IN “THE FOG OF WAR.” 





Here is one of Britain's latest land machines “in 
action” during recent manoeuvres on Salisbury Plain. 


fighting men before. We need men 
like the civilians who in the last war 
invented trench raids, improvised in- 
numerable new technical stunts, in- 


vented the tank (at first so much 
despised by the regular army), im- 


proved the gas attack and developed 
the anti-aircraft gun The regular 
army man can go on learning his 
drill, discipline, records, ordnance, 
army service, medical service, sight- 
ing and firing of all arms, flying and 
tank work; but the less he learns of 
strategy the better it will be for the 
civilian, the country and himself, be- 
cause the first thing he will have to 
do in the next war is to forget all 
his traditional strategies just as he 
did in the last, and if he begins now 
it will be less painful to all concerned. 


e 7 
COMING EVENTS 


THE gods of music promise to be 

incredibly generous to Toronto 
music lovers during the coming sea- 
son. Besides its two regular series 
the Auditorium Concert Series and 
the Music Master Series, the Eaton 
Auditorium has inaugurated another 
one this season—the Auditorium 
Artists Series. 

This new Artists Series opens the 
Auditorium musical season on October 
13th with its first concert, to be given 
by Richard Crooks, leading tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Other artists to appear in this series 
are Kirsten Flagstad, the peerless 
Norwegian soprano, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Swedish contralto, Walter Giese- 
king, the famous pianist and Ezio 
Pinza, basso. 

The Auditorium Concert Series will 
start its season on October 27th, when 
the glamorous young Brazilian so- 
prano, Bidu Sayao makes her Tor- 
onto debut. Bidu Sayao, whom Tos- 
canini introduced to New York at a 
Symphony concert in 1936 took the 
operatic world by storm when she 
made her Metropolitan Opera debut 
in 1937. 

Next in the series, will be a joint 
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WHAT’S GOING ON HERE? 


salute. 


program by Hertha Glatz, contralto 
and Marcel Grandjany, French harp- 
ist, considered by many, the world’s 
greatest master of that instrument. 
Those who heard Hertha Glatz when 
she appeared here last season with 
the Salzburg Opera group, will re- 
member the beautiful quality of her 
voice. Third in the series will be the 
young Russian duo-pianists Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin, who met 
with triumphs in their two seasons 
on this continent. Lawrence Tibbett, 
leading Metropolitan baritone comes 
next, and last in the series will be the 
golden-voiced young Italian’ tenor, 
Nino Martini. 

Third of the major series, 
Music Masters Series of instrumen- 
talists—this season, a _ violinist, a 
cellist and three pianists contributing 
the five programs. Joseph Lhevinne 
the distinguished Russian pianist 
comes first on October 20th. Decem- 
ber brings the superb Hungarian 
violinist, Joseph Szigeti. Poldi Mild- 
ner, dramatic young Viennese pianist, 
already beloved in Toronto, follows. 
In March Gregor Piatigorsky, the 
great Russian ‘cellist gives a _ pro- 
gram, and Artur Rubinstein, brilliant 
Polish pianist is last in the series. 

Still another series of concerts to 
be held in the Auditorium, consists 
of eight Twilight Musicales by dis- 
tinguished organists, arranged by the 
recently organized Casavant Society 
of Toronto. This series will be of 
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Sir Cedric, whom many have called 
one of the three greatest living actors, 
is equally known for his acute adept 
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months will be: 
MacMillan, Maitland Farmer, 
of St. Paul’s Anglican Church: Char- 
young 
Frederick Sil- 
United Church, 
well-known Mont- 
real organist, D’Alton McLaughlin of 
Yorkminster Church and Virgil Fox, 
eminent American concert organist. 


present 
the eminent English Star, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, in Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
play at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 
Monday, 


, A startling camera illusion makes it appear 
that this policeman at No. 10 Downing Street is giving the Nazi greeting to 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, Britain’s war minister. 


Actually, of course, the photog- 
rapher has caught the uncompleted movement of an extra 
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performances on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Season before last he scored 
two outstanding hits on Broadway 
in “Promise” and “The Amazing Dr. 
Clitterhouse.” Out of the last ten 
plays in which he has appeared eight 
have run over a year each. 

Featured in his support is Sara All- 
good, for long the recognized greatest 
actress of The Abbey Theatre, and 
who, through the truth of her emo- 
tional perceptions and depth of char- 
acterization, is marked as one of the 
world’s finest actresses in the line 
of parts that have brought her fame. 
Also featured is the radiant, youth- 
ful Julie Haydon, who started her 
Broadway career with a smash hit 
in Philip Barry’s “Bright Star,” and 
whose most conspicuous screen por- 
trayal was opposite Noel Coward in 
‘The Scoundrel.”. 

“Shadow and Substance” is a grip- 
ping, tender, humorous play, of Irish 
life today, peopled with characters 
of universal appeal,—a_  far-seeing 
probing Canon, a publican, a spinster, 
a serving maid, a schoolteacher and 
others of similar ilk who go to com- 
pose humanity as found in a small 
town of Ireland, or might be found 


in most any other land, altho in 
this instance bearing strongly the 


thoroughly likeable and 
traits of the Celtic race. 


fascinating 
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great interest, with four eminent 
Toronto organists as well as four 
visiting organists giving the pro- 
grams. The series opens on October 
14th with the renowned blind French 
organist Andre Marchal. Others 
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Headache 
Sour Stomach 
Discomfort after Meals 
Muscular Aches and Pains 


When you drink a sparkling 
glass of Alka-Seltzer its anal- 
gesic properties promptly re- 
lieve the pain and discomfort; 
then, because Alka-Seltzer is 
such an efficient alkalizer, it 
also helps overcome the excess 
acid condition so often associ- 
ated with these common ail- 
ments. Try Alka-Seltzer- you'll 
like it’s pleasant, refreshing 
taste and you'll like the quick 
relief it brings. 

AT ALL DRUG STORES 

30¢ and 60c packages 


Also Sold by the Glass at 
All Drug Store Fountains 
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——WRITE 
SHORT STORIES 


Turn your creative talent into money, guided 
by Archie McKishnie, famous Canadian author. 

rite stories that sell, as many of his pupils 
are doing. Learn under a master. Send for his 
free ability test. Get his estimate of your 
powers. Shaw Schools Limited (Established 
1892). Dept. S-57 Bay-Charles Sts., Toronto. 
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- . . A Community for reconstruction 
under competent medical care . . . 


To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
structive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, thorough medical 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, active life. 

Address Rates moderate. 

Harvey Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent 

oimewesd Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont. 
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lrony On Two Continents 


BY EDWARD DIX 


“The World is Mine,” by William 
Blake. Toronto, Musson. $3.00. 


“Bricks Without Straw,” by Charles 
G. Norris. Toronto, Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.75. 


“What’s a Heaven for?” by Percy 
Marks. Toronto, Stokes. $2.50. 


M®&: BLAKE’S hero, Cristobal Pin- 
4“ zon, is a younger brother of An- 
thony Adverse. Readers will recog- 
nize the relationship promptly if not 
by the length of the novel—it is some 
eight hundred pages long—then by the 
sweep and exuberance of its narrative. 
They may not feel it is quite as ad- 
venturous and melodramatic a story 
and they are likely right. Fascinated 
by Mr. Blake’s style although ham- 
pered by a layman’s ignorance of the 
intricacies of modern finance, this re- 
viewer believes sincerely “The World 
is Mine” to be an important and 
unique novel. Despite the author’s 
obvious erudition—and a tendency at 
times to show it off—-and despite the 
fact that an expert’s knowledge of the 
stock market is needed if the story is 
to be fully enjoyed, readers should not 
be deterred by the book’s size or by 
any suggestion that, as a story, it 
may prove more technical than enter- 
taining. For its view of contemporary 
Europe alone, and particularly of con- 
temporary Spain, it is helpful reading, 
and people who are at home in the 
ways of high finance would do well to 
put it on their ‘must’ list this winter. 

“The World is Mine” is the story 
of a Spaniard who at the age of thirty 
had amassed so much wealth that he 
was by far the richest man in the 
world. I cannot tell you exactly how 
he managed it, but his billions of dol- 
lars—or was it billions of pounds? 
amounted to more than the fortunes 
of the Rockefellers, the Rothschilds 
and Zaharoff combined. His purpose 
in amassing so much money, however, 
did not come from love of it. Pin- 
zon, ironically enough, was an an- 
archist. He made money so that in 
this way he could more easily have 
his vengeance on four crooked English 
financiers who, when he was but a 
child, had tricked his father out of 
the family’s rich Spanish mines and 
ruined him. This he does ultimately 
with the help of millions and the ruth- 
lessness of an anarchist. In the end, 
however, his wealth betrays him. He 
meets his death—a death as cruel as 
any of the four he provided for his 
traditional enemies and one far more 
ironical under the circumstances—at 
the hands of the Spanish loyalists 
who could not reconcile his money, 
of which they did not hesitate to make 
full use, with his ideas. 


Revolt of Youth 


N “BRICKS without Straw” Mr. 

Norris tells us little that is new. 
That is to say, the theme of his new 
novel is not one to impress the general 
reader as being particularly reveal- 
ing. It is the old one that a genera- 
tion builds only to have its standards 





demolished by the generation that 
follows—that the revolutionists of to- 
day are more likely than not to be the 
reactionaries of tomorrow. 

As a young man Jerome Kennedy 
was a rebel against the stern and 
uncompromising Presbyterian mora- 
lity of his father. So oppressive 
seemed to him the conventionality of 
the small midwestern American town 
where he lived that rather than take 
a position as teller in his father’s 
bank, he decided to go to New York. 
When circumstances forced him to 
return home and take the position 
that he had despised, he was still a 
rebel. This was in the early years of 
the present century. Thirty years 
later Jerome Kennedy had become 
everything that his father could have 
wished of him. He was the town’s 
leading banker. He was a millionaire. 
When the blow came, he resented it, 
but was blind to its irony. Jerome 
Kennedy could not understand how 
his son and daughter, whom he had 
brought up so carefully within the 
limitations of his own class ideals, 
could betray him now and become 
communists. 

It is a dramatic story and one that 
will hold you to the end. Mr. Norris’ 
strong realistic writing gives us a per- 
fect picture of an American small 
town family over a period of three 
generations. I do not know how well 
“Bricks without Straw” will compare 
with his other works, how well it will 
stand up for its documentary value in 
depicting certain modern aspects of 
American life; but there can be no 
doubt that here he has gone as deeply 
into the characters of his people and 
made them human and convincing. 
The point is that no one can blame 
Jerome Kennedy for feeling as he 
does, nor at the same time can anyone 
find fault with his children for going 
the way that they chose. 


Pastoral Delights 


\ R. MARKS’ “What’s a Heaven 
= for?” takes us further west to 
California and the disillusionments of 
higher education. His novel is not in 
the class of “Bricks without Straw” 
and there is perhaps little point in 
calling attention to something they 
both have in common—their emphasis 
on the collapse of the stock market in 
1929. Oddly enough, the setting in 
each case is the same—a_ banking 
house; and likewise in each case the 
crash proves the turning point for 
Nat Wayne in a teller’s cage as it 
was that for Jerome Kennedy in a 
president’s chair. It sent Nat Wayne 
back to his farm where he rightfully 
belonged and which he ought never 
to have left even—as he came to rea- 
lize—for the advantages afforded by 
a course in commerce at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Mr. Marks’ argument, expressed in 
a quotation from Somerset Maug- 
ham’s “Summing Up,” is that “the best 
pattern of all is the husbandman’s, 
who plows his land and reaps his 
crop, who enjoys his toil and enjoys 
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A Determined Resistance. 
BY EDGAR MCINNIS 


FOREIGN autocracies, as Mr. 

Anthony Eden reminded us in 
his recent speech, are no novelties 
to the people of England. The 
problem of European dictatorships 
in one form or another has been a 
recurrent one for at least four cen- 
turies. Cecil and Carteret, Pitt 
and Palmerston, each had to con- 
sider the effect of such despotisms 
on the interests of England and 
the method by which the threat 
from aggressive autocracies could 
best be met. It is a long back- 
ground of experience from which 
a modern English statesman ought 
to be able to draw a number of 

iluable lessons. Whether Eng- 


lz 
)’ 


land’s present leaders have really 
profited by those lessons is a ques- 
tion that can best be discussed else- 
where. 

\ 


Meanwhile it is of real interest 
to turn to the picture of that era,a 
century and a half ago, when Eng- 
land maintained a stubborn and at 
times an isolated resistance to the 
self-made adventurer who domi- 
nated the continent. In “England’s 
Years of Danger” (Toronto, Cas- 
sell, $3.75) Mr. Paul Frischauer 
sums up the Napoleonic period in 
a most interesting fashion. Tak 
ing 1 mass of contemporary 
memoirs, letters and periodicals, he 
has compiled a volume of extracts 
wh form a running commentary 
mn the events of two critical 
decades. It is a most illuminating 
treatment of some of the salient 
aspects of that era 
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Inspirer of Europe 


| 
i 
| 
| 
THE prospective reader, how- 
| ever, should have a word or two 
| Of warning. In the first place, the 
| title may be a trifle misleading 
| England did feel strongly that she 
vas in grave danger between 1795 
and 1815 3ut Mr. Frischauer’s ex- 
tracts deal not so much with Eng- 
land herself as with the danger on 
| which her eyes were fixed. There 
is little on English domestic con- 
ditions, on English political divi- 
| sions, even on England’s actual war 
| policy. A few passages from the 
| speeches of Pitt, chiefly on finance; 
;} one or two extracts from diplo- 
matic documents: an occasional 
quotation from the letters of Ne! 
son or Wellington—these form 
only a small part of the book. The 
real theme is the rise and fall of 
Napoleon and his struggle with 





Europe; and it is chiefly as the 
determined adversary of Napoleon 
and the real inspiration of Euro- 
pean resistance that England her- 
self comes into the picture. 

In the second place, the book is 
a commentary rather than a narra- 
tive. The commentary is connect- 
ed and coherent, but you must 
know at least the outlines of the 
narrative to which it refers. Mr. 
Frischauer’s explanatory notes at 
the head of each extract are 
properly brief and do not attempt 
to give the full background. But 
without some slight knowledge of 
this background—it need not by 
any means be extensive—a good 
deal of the real interest in the ex- 
tracts might very well be missed. 


Modern Parallel 


WITHIN these limits, this is a 
book which is decidedly inter- 
esting as well as revealing. Start- 
ing with the conditions in France 
Which made possible the rise of 
Bonaparte, it takes the reade1 
in quick kaleidoscopic glimpses 
through his early triumphs to the 
foundation of the Empire and the 
mastery of the continent, and then 
from the Russian expedition to the 
gathering of the final coalition, the 
first defeat of Napoleon, and at last 
the decisive episode of Waterloo. 
The most diverse episodes—Jose- 
phine’s first meeting with Napo- 
leon, the overthrow of the Direc- 
tory, the Egyptian campaign, the 
double-dealing of Talleyrand and 
the desperate loyalty of the 
peasant soldiers, Nelson at Tra- 
falgar and Wellington at Vittoria 
and Gneisenau at Waterloo—these 
are blended in a fast-moving and 
colorful impression of an epoch. 


It is tempting, no doubt, to find 
parallels to the present situation. 
The process should not be pushed 
too far; but a surprising number 
of parallels can be found, not only 
in events, but in opinions and in 
policies. And it is tempting also to 
select from among them the words 
of Lord Grenville in 1800: ‘The 
most solemn treaties have only 
prepared the way for fresh aggres- 
sion; and it is to determined re- 
sistance only, that is now due 
whatever remains in Europe of 
Stability for property, for personal 
liberty, and for the free exercise of 
religion.” 






his leisure, love, marries, begets chil- 
dren and dies.” Mr. Marks clinches 
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Goncourt Prize in France and would 
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his argument with the life of young 
Nat Wayne who found happiness on 
his California farm when his educa- 
tion could not provide him with a 
job. 
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BY MARIE CHRISTIE 





Saxon 

BVVEN were this reviewer equipped 85 KING ST. W., TORONTO sts isi 
“to take it on, which she is not, a Kions V 
short book review is no place to dis- Fredibl 
cuss the traditions of the literary art roun¢ 
form known as the novel. “Tides of and eV 
Mont St. Michel,” however, inevitably Ld fi 
raises the question of the variance in bs me 


this tradition between the French and 
English-speaking peoples. Here is a 
novel that won the highly literary 


culturs 




















have been politely ignored when the 
big prizes were being awarded in Eng- 
land or America. 

To convey the original tenuous 
atmosphere of a book that is all 
atmosphere in a transference from 
another tongue is to create a new 
work of genius. “Tides of Mont St. 
Michel” is a careful translation with- 
out genius. Only occasionally does 
the peculiar and enchanting perfume 
of the past that is the book’s main 
theme drift through the fog of adapta- 
tion. 

To cast the same spell on the reader 
as he suggests was cast on André, his 
chief character, by the glorious 
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mediaeval Abbey, Cathedral and Fort- oe 
ress of Mont St. Michel, is apparently ata 
the author’s intention. And it is part- age 
ly realized—a feat in itself. The un- it 


ending surge of the sea whose tide 
makes an austere island of the Mont 
twice a day; winter on the island with 
its rigors and _ lonelinesses; the 
haunting marvels of its architecture— 
these are described with the fascina- 
tion of fanaticism. André cuts the 
last cable that links him to the main- 
land, his worthless wife departs and 
the reader closes the book and returns 
to reality with a start. A triumph for 
any book, and a delightful experience 
for the discriminating reader. 
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3 ISTORICAL novels are not to 
everyone’s taste and have monu- 
mental rivals in everyday events. in 
this year of our Lord. Their advan- 
tage as entertainment lies in enabling by th 
one to see action and effect together, ' ; that s 
with the horrors carefully segregated es , * A > > me Part 
by Time. : - that \ 
There are horrors in Evan John’s ley ix 
romantic story of James I of Scotland, dual 
wild, uncivilized horrors like ladies-in- whos¢ 
waiting momentarily delaying mur- vival 
derous invaders by thrusting an arm a is dar 
through the bolt of the door; and os ae % 1 — Wesle 
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a peasant’s feet—but there are no ‘if i rs for a 
poison gases, or well-placed bombs on 2 s little 
kindergartens. Historical novels, at 3 , music 


the moment, rate very high as escape \ a Musiv 
reading. It is mildly interesting to ‘ Seine 
consider that readers five hundred brillis 
years hence may enjoy our own pre- 
dicaments in similar form. If there epent 
are any readers. dere 
“Crippled Splendor’ follows _his- 
torical fact sufficiently to convey a 
very lively picture of the early days 
of the Divine Right in Scotland, and 
deviates just enough into fiction to 
maintain a brilliant color scheme. 
James I of Scotland was born in 
1394 and spent eighteen years of his 
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{being a valet foreverykindof 610 Bay St., TORONTO, EL. 41 tae 
OTHER REVIEWS mental work he does. And just : in \ 
think what i Sun Life Bldg., MONTREAL, Qug You 
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“The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821- care 
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P i 
\ R. BREADY says in his preface, oe very 
4v2 «This is not merely a life of Wes- who 
ley. It is the history of an epochal E D that 
movement, of which Wesley was the l S @) N VO | C £ W R { T E up t 
master figure. That movement indeed sion 
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Saxon history; and to appraise the 
intensity and sweep of its repercus- 
kions we must first see clearly its in- 
credible social and moral _ back- 
rounds, then proceed to the origin 
ind evolution of the movement itself, 
and finally examine the fruitage of 
sts maturity in different spheres of 
ultural attainment on different con- 
inents; hence the three parts.” The 
hree parts are entitled: I. Before 
he Spiritual Awakening. Il. A 
Baptism of Fire. III. Fruits of Faith. 

The fourteen illustrations, which 
are for the most part reproductions 
of old prints, are unusually charming, 
and are so carefully placed in relation 
to the text that they really illustrate 
the story that they embellish. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a study of the social and religious 
problems of England from the Resto- 
ration to the time of Wesley’s conver- 
sion in 1738 and makes very interest- 
ing reading; while the wealth of foot- 
notes that substantiate every contro- 
versial statement regarding this 
period bear evidence to the enormous 
amount of research that went into 
the writing of the book. The picture 
is, of course, exaggerated. Mr. Bready 
fis a clever chiaroscurist and deliber- 
ately deepens the murky shadows of 
the “incredible social and moral back- 
grounds” in order that the highlight 
of his theory that, due to John Wes- 
ley, Englend and consequently the 
world arose from darkness into the 
light of a new day, may be intensified. 
It is, however, well-written in a seri- 
ous, scholarly vein; and its perusal 
will repay any student of the history 
of the period. 

In the second part, which deals with 
the Evangelical Revival from the time 
of Wesiey’s conversion till his death in 
1791, the book, to carry on the 
author’s simile, has now climbed to 
the height of land and jogs easily 
along across a flat plateau, dominated 
by the figure of Wesley. The energy 
that sustained the reader’s interest in 
Part I is abandoned, and the spark 
that would quicken the figure of Wes- 
ley into a moving, breathing indivi- 
dual is lacking. Brother Charles, 
whose contribution to the Great Re- 
vival should merit more consideration, 
is damned with faint praise: “Charles 
Wesley was a noble, generous char- 
acter possessed of sympathy and love 
for all mankind: yet there can be 
little doubt that after his sons became 
musical prodigies, performing in ex- 
clusive drawing-rooms before nobles, 
princes and Kings, the glitter of the 
brilliant society in which he not infre- 
quently found himself, dulled in some 
dezree his zest for the national serv- 
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» Shel ; : ee ‘ea 
Me. Ole airly unanimous opinion that ‘‘The 


lock ru%¥ Women” could never be played in To- 

k bette ronto. When they heard that it was 

ell guy going to be played in Toronto, they 

to get I leclared with equal unanimity that 
vet } ‘ : 

O sf { morality squad would delouse it 


1 thitfafier the first performance. They 
Viary ail re wrong on both counts, but their 
chance (§ Second prediction attracted to the 


Royal Alexandra on Monday evening 
huge audience, which went away 
te satisfied at having seen in To- 
ito a play that everybody had said 


ses yog° 1a 
city 5g 6° ild not be played there. “Tobacco 

Y -"B Road” will get a similar first-night 
Dr «evel audience when it arrives. I predict 


ur vol@that it will arrive, just as soon as 
vestigall its New York run passes the existing 
long-run record in that city. You 
DISO can’t keep out of even Toronto a 
Play that has run longer than “Abie’s 
AITED lrish Rose.” 

EL. 4l There is not much else to get ex- 
—— Cited about in “The Women” after 
EAL, Qui You have given it 100 per cent for 
6161 audacity. It is a sort of dramatized 
Version of the Rev. A. H. Tyrer’s 
‘Sex, Marriage and Birth Control” 
With a few added chapters on the 
care and feeding of infants. But the 
instruction is delivered in the form 
of a dialogue literally plastered with 
that form of American post-depression 

Pye Vit known as wise-cracks, and it is 

= Very consistently amusing. Somebody 

Who travels with the show sees to it 

ITE that the wise-cracks are absolutely 
SIST 


sall ov 


up to date, for there is even an allu- 
sion to the Lambeth Walk. Occasion- 
ally the wise-cracks halt for a second 
While a mildly sentimental plot takes 
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ice of humble folk.” Whitefield, who 
built up the Church in America and 
died there in 1770, five years before 
Wesley’s “Calm Address to Our Amer- 
ican Colonies” pulled down most of 
the structure that he had raised, is 
discussed at some length. Although 
the term “Baptism of Fire” appears 
constantly, no attempt is made to de- 
fine it. 

In the third part, the book reaches 
the other side of the watershed and 
runs rapidly downhill. If Mr. Bready 
means by “the fruitage of its matur- 
ity in. different spheres of cultural 
attainment,” the dead _ level of 
lower middle-class respectability that 
marked the Victorian era, he 
marshals an imposing array of names 
and facts to substantiate his conten- 
tion. But perhaps Wesley aided by 
Brother Charles, Whitefield, the 
Countess of Huntingdon and his many 
other disciples, accomplished nobler 
things than the author realizes. 

Mr. Bready has compiled a great 
mass of information and gone to a 
great deal of trouble in order to prove 
that due to John Wesley and his work 
throughout the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, England and con- 
sequently the world arose out of the 
mire of seventeenth century deca- 
dence into the pure sunshine of the 
Victorian era. But it is one thing to 
collect information. It is quite an- 
other thing to force such information 
to go to work for you if it doesn’t 
want to; and long before the end of 
the book is reached it becomes obvious 
that Mr. Bready’s mass of informa- 
tion has bitten the hand that collected 
it. 


M®: GLAZEBROOK is to be con- 
4'* gratulated for the scholarly man- 
ner in which he has assembled the 
valuable information which this 
volume, the twenty-fourth publication 
of the Champlain Society, contains. 
The book fills a long-felt gap in Cana- 
dian history with reliable evidence of 
the part played by the Hudson Bay 
Company in the nation’s affairs dur- 
ing the years 1821-1843. 

These letters, extending over a 
period of twenty-two years, cover the 
time of readjustment and expansion 
that followed the union of the North 
West Company with the Hudson Bay 
Company. The unaffected sincerity of 
their remarks about the Red River 
Settlement, among other things, and 
their apprehension for its future are 
as convincing as they are interesting. 

No copies of letters written by 
James Hargrave appear in the collec- 
tion. The personality of the genial, 
intelligent Chief Trader at York Fac- 
tory only gradually comes into view 





AT THE THEATRE 
The Ladies, God Bless 'Em 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 





a step forward, but most of the time 
it is just a matter of New York types 
talking New Yorkese. They are so 
busy talking New Yorkese that they 
do not have time to be human 

As has been noted before in these 
columns in connection with the 
works of Ruth Draper, it is a huge 
advantage to the dramatist to be able 
to keep some of his chief characters 
off the stage (The Greek tragedy- 
writers knew a thing or two!) “The 
Women” has no male characters 
unless the new-born babe who is 
suckled by the prolific Mrs. Phelps 
Potter in Act Two might be one, as 
to which the dramatist is silent. The 
unfaithful Mr. Stephen Haines, who 
provides all the plot there is, is 
therefore nothing but a_ hiatus. If 
he came on the stage it would in- 
stantly become apparent that no one 
man could be both the loved and lov- 
ing husband of the admirable Mrs. 
Haines and at the same time the 
dupe of so vulgar a little—(Stop! 
stop! This is not the Royal Alex., 
this is Sarurpay Nieur! Editor.) 
as I was going to say, so vulgar a 
little lady of easy virtue as Crystal. 
Even with him out in the wings it 
is a bit of a strain. 

The players have little to do but be 
terrifically smart on their cues and 
deliver the wise-cracks as if they had 
just thought of them, which most of 
them do very well. Two of the older 
character bits stood out for having 
some real solidity the heroine's 
mother, by Laura Pierpont, and the 
Irish cook, Maggie, by Edith Shayne. 
If | have any serious criticism, it is 
that Delma Byron as Crystal did not 
splash suffidiently in her bubble-bath, 
and the Act Two fight is too short. 








as one reads the unstudied opinions of 
the men who were at once his friends 
and fellow employees. The affection- 
ate terms in which they wrote to him 
from the far ends of the country and 
their references to his many good 
qualities, made frankly and with no 
intention of flattery, indicate how 
well he must have earned the high 
regard of his many friends. 

Business is mixed with other inter- 
ests in the letters, reflecting the 
thoughts that passed through the 
minds of busy men. Gossip, opinions 
of world affairs and candid discus- 
sions and criticisms of the Company’s 
policies often appear in the same let- 
ter, in fact, in the same paragraph. 
They portray therefore, the character 
of the men who inhabited the North 
West Territories, and the conditions 
under which they lived. They also 
give a vivid picture of the vast organ- 
ization that took over a huge terri- 
tory, teeming with fur-bearing ani- 
mals and left a huge territory, teem- 
ing with half-breeds; an organization 
whose word was law from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Vancouver Island, 
and North to the Arctic. 

The further one delves into this 


THE CRIME 


Sid. Ve 


A NTHONY BERKELEY is a veteran 
a 

author of detective stories but 
it seems that we have not been com- 
ing across some of his recent works. 
The latest to appear is “A Puzzle in 
Poison” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.25). 
We noted it as a serial in John 
O’London, which offered a prize for 
the best solution a chapter or two be- 
fore the end. We do not know if any- 
one won the prize, but think it un- 
likely. In the summing up, three 
plausible cases were made out against 
three different people, in much the 
same manner than Van Dine em- 
ployed in “The Green Murder Case.” 
if we are not mistaken. The case 
against the real culprit came as a 
surprise to us, but of course we never 
try to outguess the author; and even 
after that there was an original and 
logical twist. The story has no im- 
portant detective except the amateur 
who from his knowledge of the char- 
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volume, the clearer the stern outlines 
of the Hudson Bay Company emerge 
from the mists of romance. Any ro- 
mance that muffles the organization’s 
history must be a recent adhesion, for 
there was precious little of it clinging 
to the policy of the Company a hun- 
dred years ago. . Its policy then was 
Business, and not the modern idea of 
business, with overtones of service to 
clients, either. Its raison d’etre was 
to make money for its shareholders, 
and to make it NOW. Those men in 
the enterprise ‘who seem to have 
more sympathy for posterity than 
they have for themselves” were not 
popular. Traders at lonely outposts 
might sympathize and try, as indi- 
viduals, to alleviate the suffering of 
the neighboring natives. But the 
problems of its lonely outposts did not 
control the policies of the Company, 
and whenever it was a choice between 
the Company’s retainers or the Com- 
pany’s revenues suffering, the Com- 
pany’s revenues won. 

Students of Canadian history have 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Glaze- 
brook for providing them with a reli- 
able source-book on an important 
period in this country’s development. 
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acters involved, as much as from 
clues that escaped less observant eyes 
solved the mystery. Nor is anybody 
hanged for the murder. The first 
couple of chapters are somewhat 
reminiscent of the Maybrick case, and 
we do not intend this as a criticism 
for on the whole it is one of the 
best murder stories we have ever 
read. . . Another masterpiece. this 
time by a newcomer is “The Listening 
House” by Mabel Seeley (Doubleday 
Doran. $2.25). She uses a background 
that to our knowledge has not before 
been utilized by a writer of murder 
stories, despite its perfect adaption 
for this kind of crime. Miss Seeley is 
a master of realistic dialogue, and has 
an imagination that would take her 
far in presumably more respectable 
fields of fiction. Both these stories 
belong in the very highest class, and 
we cannot commend them too heart- 
ily to discriminating readers. 
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WHY DOES ANYBODY 


* * 


WHY does anybody borrow money ? 


Here is the answer: Usually to make a profit or to 
use the money for his advantage. 


Be the borrower a farmer, marketing organization, 
lumberman, miner, fisherman, rancher, manufacturer 
—none ever borrows from a bank and pays interest 
except to gain a benefit outweighing the interest 
charges. 

Every Canadian dollar represents tangible wealth 
already produced, or wages paid for services rendered. 


Every Canadian dollar issued can be described 
accurately as to purpose, as a wealth-producing, 
wage-paying, profit-seeking dollar. 


Occasionally some borrowed dollars become temporarily 
deadweight debt—perhaps you suffer a loss for a season 
through drought or other natural calamity. But with a 
better season, better prices and brighter business, the 
loser has a chance to recover his losses. 

















“JT borrow $1,000 from the 
bank, paying interest because 
the bank is rendering me a ser- 
vice,” one man instances. He 
goes on thus: 

“Why dol borrow the $1.000 ? 

“To use in a business deal and 
make a profit. 

“My deal concluded success- 
fully, | repay the bank and have 
a profit of say $100, which I put 
to my credit in the bank. 

“The bank has back its $1,000 
and interest. and I have $100 I 
didn’t have before. 











in Canada. 
supply 
amples. 
‘hat is money ? 
Coinage, Bank 
notes, bank notes, deposits. 
Chartered banks now 








scores of similar 
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Bank of Canada. 


























“Multiply that borrowing of 
mine, my use of the money, my 
repayment and my profit, by 
many borrowers, day after day, 
and you see what is happening 
as a continuous revolving pro- 
cess throughout the year in the 
business world.” 

4 farmer borrows for seed. 
cultivation or harvesting; a 
fisherman borrows ‘or bait, boat 
or wages: a manufacturer bor- 
rows against raw materials be- 
ing fabricated, to pay wages to 
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himself, in supplying the needs 





























\ farmer's co-operative mar- 
keting organization bank 
credit so that the farmer may 
get cash for his crop at the 
elevator without waiting for it 
to reach Liverpool. 
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exchange. 









































A merchant borrows from the 
































discounts, and pass part of his 
saving on to his customers. 

A small farmer with 20 hogs 
borrowed for feed, paid your 
$1.75 interest and was enabled  jhrift. 
to sell his hogs for $100 more ff js a 
than he would have got on an = wealth. 
earlier market. His net profit 
was $48.75. That is an authentic 
Here is another: 














bank also is money—you 
buy things with it. 
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case. 











4 hog-raiser on a large scale 
paid $100 interest on a loan for 
feed. He writes us that he made 
a net profit of nearly $2,000. 

These are instances of the 
kind of services bank credit, ex- 
changed for individual credit, 
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tween banks have 

in cash daily. 
Your Canadian 
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THE CHARTERED BANKS 
OF CANADA 


Your local branch bank manager will be glad to talk bank- 
ing with you. He will be glad to answer your questions, 
from the standpoint of his own experience, The next article 
in this series will appear in this newspaper. Watch for it. 
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BORROW FROM A BANK? 


performs as an everyday routine, 
Any community can 
ex- 


of Canada 


issue 
their notes up to a legal limit of 
85 per cent of their paid-up 
capital. Yearly this is being re- 
the right of note- 
issue as steadily vested in the 


4 chartered bank’s notes are 
the first charge on its assets. In 
y must be 
paid off before a single cent can 
be paid on deposits or on any 
other debts owed by the bank. 
To make doubly sure that notes 
bank 
pays into a fund held by the 
Minister of Finance, an amount 
of cash equal to five per cent. of 
the average of its bank notes 
This is called the 
“Bank Circulation Redemption 
The total of this fund is 


finish and market his soods— . ailable — the bs of re 
1 ; dee gs e é y 
but none of these borrows ex- ming the outstanding notes 
cept in the hope of profit to of any bank. 

f f Notes of the 


Bank of Canada 


are money—legal tender—cash 

of others. , > 
Met ee : : that Bank’s notes and de- 
yanking 15 not mysterious. posits are backed ( July 30, 


1938) by 56.26 per cent. of gold 
and silver bullion and foreign 


Notes of the chartered banks. 
too, are money— their promises 
to pay; every ‘dollar bae ked by 
of 


: : more than twenty dollars 
bank and is — to pay his assets. They are redeemable, on 
bills early, take advantage of gemand. in cash. 


Your deposit in a chartered 
' ean 
It arose from 
labour, production and 
It is redeemable in cash. 
of your re -al 
You may make pay- 
ments by cheque upon it. When 
your cheque goes through the 
Clearing House system, it must 
be met by the bank on which it 
Any balances as be- 
to be settled 


are 
useful factors in a system that 
produces wealth for all ofCanada. 
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At The Hundredth “Prom, 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


AST week’s Promenade Symphony 

concert at Varsity Arena was the 
hundredth event of the series begun 
in June of 1934. As the writer did 
not hear the orchestra during the 
first three summers of its existence, 
he is not in a position to make a com- 
parison with the initial event, but 
testimony is available on all sides 
that the progress of the Proms Or- 
chestra under Reginald Stewart dur- 
ing five summers of ceaseless activity 
has been remarkable. Certainly the 
presentation of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony last week surpassed in 
quality anything that was hoped for 
at the outset. 

Tschaikowsky 
phonies, and we 
three this summer, 
eall having heard any of the first 
three. If I ever did they left no 
lasting memories. Dr. Damrosch 
once told me that his family had 
had the honor of conducting the first 
performance in New York of all six. 
Numbers One and Two were intro- 
duced by his father, Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, and the succeeding four 
by himself: but I overlooked asking 
him what the first three were like. 
Of the later group, the Fifth remains 
my favorite. Melodically it is as 
haunting as the Sixth, with less con- 
centration on “The tears that lie in 
human things’: and it is in every 
way better than the tempestuous 
Fourth. It possesses to the full the 
qualities which many critics have 
noted in Tschaikowsky’s serious 
music—his emotional sensibility, his 
intensity and his impetuosity. It also 
reveals the plenitude of his resources 
in melodie invention, rhythmic vital- 
ity and harmonic device. 

It would not be unfair to call this 
Fifth Symphony, the most majestic 
set of variations ever composed; for, 
from first to last, throughout the 45 
minutes of its duration, interest 
centres on a single theme of memor- 
able beauty, that as the work un- 
folds itself in broad outlines re- 
appears in many forms—even as a 
Valse in the third movement. Thus 
the composition as a whole possesses 


composed 
have heard the last 
but I do not re- 


six sym- 


more definite unity than most sym- 
phonies, and to the listener, the joy 
of recognition as the melody re- 


appears in new disguises is a contin- 
ual stimulus. Taken as a whole the 
interpretation was noble in tonal vol- 
ume and brilliant in expression. All 
the players seemed to be on their 
toes in honor of the centenary, and 
in the last movement the purity and 
brilliance of the trumpets and trom- 


bones were especially fine. 
The only other purely orchestral 
offering was the familiar “Dance of 


the Clowns” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
fairy opera ‘“‘Snegourotchka” (The 
Snow Maiden). 3y the way the ex- 
ecutants of this dance in the opera 
itself are neither stage clowns nor 
circus clowns, but clowns in the 
Shakespearian sense. Rustics or 


clodhoppers rejoicing at a_ spring 
festival; hence the heavy-footed 
rhythm. 
[It DOES not follow that because in 
six numbers on the program two 
Russian dancers were the focus of 
attention, the task of conductor and 
orchestra was light. Far from it! 


Providing an accompaniment for 
ballet dancers interpreting music of 
a distinguished order is difficult and 
ungrateful. Difficult, because the 
conductor must, so to speak, keep 
in step with the dancers, and un- 
grateful because no credit is ac- 
corded by the average auditor. The 
Russian artists, Lisa Parnova and 
Valya Valentinoff, must have been 
well satisfied with the support they 
received from Mr. Stewart and his 
merry men. Accompaniment in such 
a work as Saint Saens “Danse Mac- 
abre” is an especial test, for the first 
violin must play strains that the 
spectre of Death is supposed to be 
sawing from his fiddle with a shin 
bone as a bow, while the mime is 
posturing on the stage. In this task 
Harold Sumberg acquitted himself 
admirably. 






Valentinoff was substituting for 
Alexis Dolinoff, who had been over- 
taken by an accident He is a very 
graceful and agile dancer and clever 
mime who was seen in Canada two 
years ago the Ballet Russe. His 
associate ‘ Parnova Was al- 
together charming, an accomplished 
toe-dancer. ind a woman whose 
movements are essentially graceful 





“Danse 
face 


and rhythmical In 
Valentinoff with 


Macabre” 


his made up 


to represent a skull was sufficiently 
gruesome and Mile. Parnova was a 
lightsome Spirit I could not recon- 
cile the streamers of blue ribbon with 
that role, but perhaps ghosts are 
dressier than they used to be when 
I was a lad. 

The most charming of their offer- 
ings were ballet numbers by Gluck 





SERGE 


JAROFF 
world-famed Don Cossack 
Massey Hall on the evening of Friday, 
October 7. 


who brings his 


chorus to 





LESLIE HOLMES, well known Cana- 
dian baritone who will give a recital 


at the Conservatory Music Hall on 

Monday, Oct. 3rd. Mr. Holmes has 

been for several years resident in Lon- 

don, Eng., where he is known as 
Laurence Holmes. 


They do them in a manner entirely 
different from that of Isadora Dun- 


ean, who thirty odd years 
dalized observers by appearing in 
bare legs with revealing costumes 
modelled from figures on Greek vases. 
The Russian dancers used exquisite 
rococo costumes of the time of Gluck, 


ago scan- 


and the piquancy of their dancing 
and miming was enchanting. Of the 


same period was a Pastorale by 
Scarlatti daintily interpreted by Mlle. 
Parnova. Finally in Strauss’ “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods” they pre- 
sented a gallant and a coquette in 
costumes of a century ago, rising 
from decorous flirtation to a torrent 
of “necking” in true twentieth cen- 
tury fashion. 


D URING the coming season the To- 
ronto Symphony COrchestra will 
continue the policy of bringing guest 


conductors to Toronto to vary the 
series under Sir Ernest MacMillan. 
Among them will be Dr. Hans 


Kindler, conductor of 
Symphony Orchestra 
who was heard here with his own 
orchestra last season. This is an 
appropriate international interchange. 
Within the present year both Sir 
Ernest MacMillan and Reginald Stew- 
art have been guest conductors at 
Washington, and have been enthusi- 
astically welcomed. Both as ’cello 
soloist and as conductor Dr. Kindler 
has long been a very popular figure 
in Toronto and other Canadian cities. 
It is also good news to learn that Dr. 
Heins Unger, formerly conductor for 
the Soviet government at Moscow 
(though German by birth), will re- 
turn. His magnificent interpretation 
of Berlioz’ “Symphonie Fantastique’ 
was one of the rubricated memories 
of last winter. Dr. Unger is really 
one of the very finest orchestral di- 
rectors who have come to America 
from Europe in the past decade. An- 
other welcome visitor will be the 
Rouanian composer and conductor 
Georges Enesco, whose vitality re- 
veals the “rampant, horse-power 
vigor” that I spoke of last week. 
Encouraged by the popularity of 
the Proms broadcasts in Canada and 
the United States during the past 
five months, the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation will broadcast 
throughout the autumn and winter 
months a portion of the programs of 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 
Last March in a series of five pro- 
grams on the Ford Hour at Detroit, 
the name of Sir Ernest MacMillan be- 
came popular throughout North 
America. The programs of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques, Montreal, of 
which Wilfrid Pelletier is chief con- 
ductor, will also be broadcast. Later 
a similar distinction will be be- 
stowed on the Calgary Symphony 
Orchestra, a meritorious organiza- 
tion. This past summer Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts of the Vancou- 
ver Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Van Ridder, a gifted conductor have 
proven very acceptable. Lesser events 
of a distinguished musical order an- 
nounced by CBC include a series of 


the National 
of Washington, 


talks with musical illustrations by 
Harry Adaskin, for fourteen years 
second violin of the Hart House 
String Quartet. On Friday, Septem- 
ber 30th, the Hambourg Trio (Cle- 
ment Hambourg, pianist, Isador 


Desser, violinist, and Charles Mathe. 
cellist) commenced a half hour series 
of broadcasts of chamber’ music, 
classical and modern. 


THE Canadian High 

in London, Hon. Vincent Massey 
has received a letter from Her Maj- 
esty, Queen Elizabeth, accepting a 
specially bound copy of Ada Twohey 
Kent’s folio of children’s lyrics, 
“Sing a Song of Canada.” The words 
of these songs are by Charlotte 
McCoy and Anne Sutherland Brooks. 
and are characteristically Canadian 
in subject. This past summer Mrs. 
Kent has been much in demand in 
English cities for recitals of songs 
and violin compositions written for 
adult music lovers, allusion to which 
has been made in these columns in 
the past. It is interesting to note 
that Lillian Webb, a Toronto soprano 
of fine quality, who went to England 
to interpret Mrs. Kent’s songs, has 
signed a contract to appear in opera 
in England throughout the present 
season 


Commissioner 


‘MHE Composers’ Commission of the 

Columbia Broadcasting system, 
which during recent months has intro- 
duced to the listening public original 
works by many young composers, re- 
cently selected an Orchestral Suite 
by Charles Jones for performance 
throughout the United States and 
Canada on the program entitled 
“Everybody's Music.” Mr. Jones is 
a native of Toronto who in 1935 won 
a scholarship at the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York, and has been 
working steadily at composition ever 
since. Two years ago he gave a re- 
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A Skin Blemish 


may be a Cancer tn the making 


Don't be a self-appointed quack! Let moles, 
warts and other blemishes alone. Ask your 
physician whether or not removal is advisable. 


OLES and other skin blemishes 
usually are just what they 
appear to be—entirely harmless dis 
figurements. But as the years go by they 
sometimes develop into skin cancers, 
chiefly because the danger is not recog’ 
nized and they are not treated in their 
early curable form. 


As long as a mole, wart, brown or 
crusty patch, scar or other skin growth 
does not change from year to year, you 
need not give it serious thought. But be 
on the lookout for such signs as darken- 
ing in color, increase in size, scaliness, or 
a tendency to bleed. 


An open wound which refuses to heal 
is rarely cancerous in the beginning. 
However, if untreated, it may develop 
into a stubborn form of skin cancer 
which is exceedingly difficult to con 
quer. Prolonged exposure to strong 
sunlight may lead to skin cancer. Exces 
sive smoking is held responsible for 
many lip cancers. 


Beware of quack remedies such as 
salves, ointments and other “cures” for 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE— 





any abnormal skin condition which may 
be cancer. Only surgery, X-rays, or 
radium in the hands of a competent 
surgeon or physician can, asa rule, cure 
cancer. Self-treatment is dangerous. 
Innocent moles and warts, which many 
men attempt to remove with caustics or 
amateur surgery, may reappear as 
malignant growths. 


Let your doctor decide whether or not 
early surgical removal is necessary, 
especially if the growth is located where 
it is constantly exposed to irritation. 
Skin cancers are the easiest of all 
detect and cure, yet they kill more than 
3300 persons every year in Canada and 
the United States. If you have the 
slightest suspicion that a mole or other 
skin condition may be developing in any 
unusual way, see your doctor at once. 
Most skin cancers, given prompt and 
skilful treatment, can be cured without 
deformity. 


Send for the Metropolitan free booklet 
“Cancer.” Address Booklet Department 


10-T-38, Canadian Head Office, Ottawa. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR © ORIGINAL NEW YORK CAST 
EDDIE DOWLING PRESENTS 


Sir CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


In the Drama Critics Award Play 


Shadow and Substance 


By PAUL VINCENT CARROLL 


with SARA ALLGOOD 
MAIL ORDERS NOW! 


JULIE HAYDON 
MATS.: 50¢-$1.-$1.50-$2.00 SEATS 
EVES.: 50c-$1.-$1.50-$2.-$2.50 THURS... 








cital of his own works at Eaton Audi- 
torium. When a student at the Tor- 
onto Conservatory of Music he was 
widely known as “Sandy” Jones; and 
began as a violin pupil under Frank 
Converse Smith, afterward studying 
composition with Dr. Leo Smith. His 
Orchestral Suite, broadcast on Sunday, 
might as the announcer said be also 
called a Sinfonietta. It is in four 
brief movements of fresh and promis- 
ing quality 
ee 


COMING EVENTS 

\ JHEN they arrive in Toronto for 
their concert at Massey Hall on 
Friday evening, October 7th, the 
thirty-six singers of the famous Don 
Cossack Chorus will have rounded oft 
more than 850,000 miles of travel 
together since 1921, when they met 
as prisoners of the Red Army in the 
notorious “Camp of Death” at Tche 
lengir. This accumulated traveling is 
the equivalent of circling the globe 
thirty-two times at the equator. The 
Don Cossacks also hold the record of 
having sung more consecutive con- 
certs in more cities than any other 
chorus in the world. Under the leader- 
ship of Serge Jaroff, these “singing 


horsemen of the steppes” will be 
heard in a program divided into 
three parts, the first devoted to 


church music, the second to the beau- 
tiful and haunting folk melodies of 
Russia, and the final group to stir- 
ring Cossack soldier songs acaompan- 
ied by shrill calls, barbaric shouts 
and frenzied dancing : 








PROMENADE 


Symphony Concerts 
STEWART — Conductor 
Soloist 


ERNEST SEITZ 


Pianist 


THURSDAY, OCT. 6th 
8.50 p.m. 


Note: Doors Open 7.30 
Res. 80c-50e—Admission 25c-30¢ 
Heintzman’s; Moodey’s Daily. Arena Thursdays. 
Ernest Johnson, Manager 








MONA BATES 


Pianist 

HAS RESUMED TEACHING. 
INTERVIEW BY APPOINTMENT. | 
519 Jarvis Street—Midway 9674 | 
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———— SONG RECITAL- 


LESLIE HOLMES 


BARITONE 
Assisted by 
GWENDOLYN WILLIAMS | 
PIANOFORTE | 
TORONTO CONSERVATORY HALL | 
135 College St.. Toronto | 
Monta EVENING, oct. 3rd, 8:30 p.m. we 


Tickets: $1.00—-Heintzman & Co., 
_—————} 195 Yonge St.—El. 6201 . 
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ANOTHER SEASON LAUNCHES ITS FASHIONS 
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Top, left to right: 
COSTUME suit of Forstmann wool that pro- 
claims a busy, brilliant new season. The loose, 
easy three-quarter coat with bulky sleeves of mink- 
dyed Rock Sable is worn over a complete separate 
dress. The jaunty pillbox hat is anchored on the 
head with dotted net veiling. Fairweather’s. 


20LN 





The invaluable “little” jacket of Kolinsky plays 
an important part. A huge bow of ruby red velvet 
forms an alliance with the Watteau hat. Creed’s. 


The sort of dress that is the backbone of an 
evening wardrobe. Plus the jacket it becomes the 
dinner dress par excellence. Minus it, the dress is 
ready for a more formal atmosphere A sash is 
giant eyelets. 


threaded through 


Below, left to right; 


ib psece charming little frock in brown woollen 
material has been designed for the young girl. 
The zip fastening on the bodice is decorative, so are 
the original half-moon pockets. 

Che upswept hair that began it all, and the hat 
to wear with it! The latter is a Howard Hodge 
toque in brown velour with a puff of sable-dyed 
skunk, the back cut away to show the curls. Coiffure 
by Elizabeth Arden Salon. The Robert Simpson 
Company, Ltd. 


Glitter over the dinner table outdoes itself in 
this dinner suit which comes from New York In 
dregs-of-wine crepe with gold colored metal and 
brilliants in wheat design streaming down the front 
and around the cuffs. With it is worn one of the 
new “doll’s” hats. The T. Eaton Company Ltd. 
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... that honey of a heel 


Low enough to ease you through an all- 
day shopping marathon. High enough to 
arch your instep prettily for that impor- 
tant date that follows. The Walk-Over 


ALLURE: Sable suede with patent. $10.00 


WALK*eOVER 


K. B. LOHEED 
290 YONGE STREET 
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GAY COLOR BRIGHTENS AUTUMN M 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


Now that the first fanfare that 


ushers in a new season’s clothes 
is over with the fashion shows, and 
the canny ones have bought up the 


models at reduced prices after their 
appearances on the runway, it is pos- 
sible to begin to think with some 
measure of coherency about what 
Canadians will wear. 

One of the immediate results of the 
fashion shows is the picture of wom- 
en storming the hairdressers demand- 


ing that their hair be dressed up be- 
cause they’ve found that a little 
hat perched over one eye is pathetic 
instead of pert when worn with a 
downward coiffure. Secondly we've 
found that there are no iron-bound 
conventions about the silhouette. If 
you lean to evening things with full 


skirts, they are to be had. If your 


figure is such that you can dare a 
line as straight and uncompromising 


as a pencil, there are tubular skirts 
on dresses which fit as snugly as a 
stocking. 

That the Royal State Visit to Paris 
had a fashion as well as political 
significance is seen in the whole- 
hearted manner in which the French, 
with typical legerdemain, have taken 


the theme and transferred it to all 
aspects of fashion. The fact of the 





A COAT ENSEMBLE of green silver- 
tone cloth trimmed with grey lamb, 
for the pre-teen miss. Heart-shaped 
pockets, a snug little collar of the fur, 
are smart details. Annabel’s Children’s 
Wear. 
—Photograph by J. Kennedy. 


Queen’s Scottish ancestry is duly 
noted in the use of plaid with every- 


thing from whole dresses of it to 
little shawls meant to be worn with 
evening dress. 

The loading of afternoon’ and 
evening dresses with gold embroidery 
and jewels also can be traced to the 
Royal _ visit. Excellent for state 


robes and occasions, but smacking too 
much of costumish-ness to meet with 
the approval of those who must face 
their public in them sans a coronet. 
A little of this grandeur goes a long 
way, and we'll bet a cookie that much 
of it will be toned down before the 
season is far advanced. 

That little basic dress, whether of 
velvet, lamé or wool, high of neck, 
sometimes with a dirndl skirt, which 
provides a perfectly plain background 


against which can be worn as much 
or as little jewellery as you like, de- 
serves to be the basis on which many 
a daytime wardrobe will be built. 
TMHIS season most of the furs we 
have seen are surpassingly lovely 
perhaps it’s been our luck to have 
missed those that don’t measure up. 





Chunky hip-length little jackets of 
any fur with a fair amount of bulk- 
fox, lynx, fisher—are loves which we 
are sure will have all the success 
they deserve. Lamb, especially the 
black variety in a short time has 
made amazingly long strides from 
the days when it was a fur worn 
only by older women of the conserva- 
tive solid citizen type. Today it’s 
the most youthful and smart fur to 
be found. A masterly interpretation 
of it was seen at a recent show of 
a Canadian house. This was a reefer 
jacket that fitted snugly over the 
ribs and hips, buttons marching down 
the front from the top of the high 
turned down collar, worn over a 
rippled skating skirt of black wool 
which was edged with bands of the 
fur. A full length cape had the fur 
worked in vertical strips revealing 
black wool cloth between them, with 
the shoulders jutting out in that 
squared-off line. With it was worn a 
pill-box hat of the same fur. Wher- 
ever fur appears, whether as an en- 
tire garment or as a trimming, it’s 
good enough excuse for the hat to be 
made either as whole of it, or used 
as a trimming somewhere. A grey 
kid coat of fur had a skating skirt 
which fitted in very snugly about the 
waist, but with a bloused effect at 
the back of the top, and a hood which 
was attractive when worn down on 
the shoulders, but more so when 
pulled over the head where it fitted 
around the face. 


Color and Hats 


TNNHE season is a wonderfully color- 

ful one, and any off-shade born 
of red and blue belongs to the spec- 
trum for evening this fall—cerise, 
violet, fuchsia, sumac pink, amethyst 
and thunder purple, with cypress 
greens, olive green, such shades of 
blue as teal and “Boy Blue,” murky 
mustards, and, heartening assortment 
of all the wine shades for daytime, 
as well as evening. 

Hats are a complete story in them- 
selves, endless in variety but all with 
the trick of sitting forward on the 
head and leaving the back of the hair 
in view. There are pinwheels of 
shaggy fur from which rise anything 
from a quill to a feather. The pill- 
box is seen in every variation, little 
bowls of felt with up-jutting edges are 
held on only by the grace of heaven 
and a band of ribbon. Small chous 
of velvet set forward on the head 


merely suggest a hat. One style has 
been suggested by that of a French 
ecuré. Another, seen recently, was 
nothing more than a little bunch of 
ermine tails tied on over the fore- 
head. 


Some New Touches 


FANTASIES from Paris, which are 
fun but it won’t matter if you for- 
get all about them: 
Wild West touches in 
head embroideries, 
plaid shirts. . . A cape with heart- 
shaped high shouldered sleeves of 
mink and pearl embroidery. . . Billow- 
ing skirts using seventy yards of fra- 


brass _ nail- 


Stetson hats and 


gile materials such as net or fine 
lace. Long drapable scarfs to re- 
place evening jackets. Novelty 


photographs applied to 
showing Venus head or 


satin gowns 
Winged Vic- 


tory photographed in black or san- 
guine. Double muffs tied together 
with bright velvet ribbon bows. 
Evening jackets with seams em- 
broidered in gold like liveries. 
Evening boots of bright colored kid 


with eight buttons, and ankle height 
buttoned boots for street wear. . . 
Two-finger thumbless gloves. . . Lapel 
ornaments with little electric lights. 
.Enamel rose clips used as buttons. 
Buttons resembling vegetables 


such as miniature corn on the cob, 
egg plant, onions or, if you like, a 
whole vegetable dinner on a round 


disc made exactly like a white china 

plate holding carrots, spinach, pota- 

toes with parsley sprinkled on them. 
e. 6 


Mr. and Mrs. Cargill 
Ottawa, who spent their 
in Europe, have sailed 


Southam, of 
honeymoon 
for Canada. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WOOL for Fall has even influenced the afternoon 


mode, as this Spectator Model from London shows. 
in those gorgeous high colors so especially beau- 


neckline and lamé girdle .. . 


tiful this season, such as purple, rust and Schiaparelli Pink. 


“beret.” 
The French Room, The T, Baton Company, Lid, 


felt 


Softly styled with draped 
The hat is a black 





DE 


CANADIAN MINK is used for the 1900 flat stole trim and for the tiny up- 


standing Edwardian collar of this black afternoon coat. 


The Howard Hodge 


hat is one of the new deep cuff brim turbans swirled about with velvet in 
varying shades of magenta; worn lightly forward tilted on upswept curls. 
The amber-toned handle of the black French antelope bag repeats the sheen of 


the fur. 


Coiffure by Elizabeth Arden. 


—Photograph courtesy the Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 


The Montreal ‘’Proms’’ 


i BY MARGARET E. 


Montreal has had this year for the 
first time a series of promenade or- 
chestra concerts not unlike those of 
Toronto, and even more “popular” in 
method and character. The series 
lasted until the middle of September, 
when it became necessary for climatic 
reasons to transfer the concerts to 
less open-air quarters in the Forum. 
It will undoubtedly be renewed next 
year. 

MONTREAL'S first summer series 
a 


of promenade concerts began on 
a wet, sticky July night, with Mont- 


real’s own and the Metropolitan’s 
own Wilfred Pelletier mopping his 
brow in the crowded Chalet at the 


top of Mount Royal. It ended in the 


Forum on a September night, with 
the same Wilfred Pelletier mopping 
his brow and bowing to a cheering 
crowd, who still clamored for more. 

Shall we ever forget that first 
night? During the day rumors had 
been flying thick and fast. The con 


cert was to be cancelled because of 
rain—nobody would go all the way up 
Shakespeare Road on the bumpy little 
one-man car, and .walk all the way 
over to the Chalet, even if the rain 
did stop by seven o’clock. The con- 
cert was to be held inside the Chalet. 
The concert was to be cancelled. The 
musicians had offered to play with- 
out remuneration, rain or no rain, on 
the chance that there would be 
enough hardy souls to play to. The 
Committee had decided to risk it; 
the concert was on! And on it was. 


W E WENT, 


get inside 


but much too 
the Chalet, 

we were there half an hour before 
the scheduled time of starting and 
the weather was still uncertain. With 
dear knows how many hundred 
others we stood on the broad terrace 
looking in through the huge 
doors. We saw the orchestra 
We saw Dr. Pelletier enter 
several thousand hands applauding 
We the orchestra go through all 
the necessary symphonic motions, but 


late to 
although 


glass 
enter. 
We saw 


Saw 


heard only snatches, tantalizingly 
muffled. However we were far from 
being bored or disgruntled. It was 


new, the 
venture. 
of the 
west 
only 


beginning of an exciting 
And there was the matter 
small enclosed terrace at the 
end of the Chalet, accessible 
from within. An _ enterprising 
youth found a ladder by which he 
and his lady friend scaled the ram- 
parts, highly pleased to find them- 
selves in possession of a private bal- 
cony. Others who came along were 
also highly pleased, and a steady 
stream of music-lovers crawled on 
all fours up that ladder, such was its 
angle, until saturation point on the 
balcony was reached Then, in a 
moment when the intrepid mountain 
eers were absorbed in the action 
within the Chalet, along came a park 
workman. “Drat that ladder!” pro- 
claimed his attitude in French or 
English according to one’s native 
tongue; “so that’s where it got 
itself to!” And, without a glance 
at the marooned spectators above, he 
walked off with it. 


A§ THE program progressed the 


long-suffering people outside the 
doors began to yearn audibly for 
music, while the overheated people 
inside began to yearn visibly fo 
fresh air. When the intermission 


came a few brave spirits on the ter- 


race raised the cry: “Open the 
doors! The chant grew to propor- 
tions, in French and English: 


“Ouvrez les portes! Open the doors!” 
A policeman sidled out and faced the 
good-natured rioters If the 
and gentlemen would promise 
push in, it should be done. We 
ised collectively to be good, and the 
eight glass doors were flung mag 
nificently open to the accompaniment 
of approving cheers. Music 
out, fresh air flowed in, and 
one was happy, 


ladies 
not to 
prom 


flowed 
every 


BARNARD 


HAPPINESS was the keynote for 
the summer. At last we had 
summer symphony of our own, and 
in a setting that surely has no rival. 
Every Friday evening, from the first 
of July until the second of Septem- 
ber, six to seven thousand people 
poured into the plaza before the 
Chalet. Hundreds more found places 
outside the barriers, where they 
could hear almost as well as the pay- 
ing guests. The orchestra was 
grouped on the terrace in front of 
the Chalet under specially installed 
lights. From week to week it was 
led by conductors whose names, 
thanks mainly to radio, are well- 
known—Rosario Bourdon, Paul Stas- 
sevitch, Eugene Ormandy, Toronto's 
Sir Ernest MacMillan and Ettore 
Mazzoleni, Montreal’s Eugene Char- 
tier, Harry Norris and Guiseppe Ago 
stini. 


And of course, Wilfred 
Pelletier. 

When the concert was over, the 
winding road to the car stop was 
filled, brim to brim, with a gay, 
satisfied crowd. Such a sight has 
seldom been seen on our dignified, 
remote old Mount Royal at eleven 


o'clock at night. Floodlights insured 
the most timid against losing their 
way. The horse-drawn cabs reaped 


a harvest from a new source as they 
clop-clopped back and forth from the 
car stop to the Chalet with passen- 
gers bent on extracting the last flavor 
of romance from the evening. A cry 
of “Hoy! Hoy!” heralding the ap- 
proach of a cab would send the foot- 
passengers scattering and shrieking 
in pretended terror to the side of the 
road. Almost miraculously a way 
would open through the dense masses, 
down which jogged patient old horse, 


dimly flickering gig-lamps and de- 
crepit vehicle. 
’TOW who says that Montreal 
doesn’t like music? The truth is, 
music has been too expensive for 
most of us. In planning the 
winter series of concerts, no doubt 
the committee back of Les Concerts 


Symphoniques are also planning on 
the support of the enthusiasm en 
gendered during the summer weeks 
The winter concerts are of necessity 
more difficult to finance, but we hope 
it will be remembered that small 
sums from a great number of people 
produce, in the end, a greater aggre 
gate than large sums from a few 
Meantime, Vive Les Concerts Sym 
phoniques de Montreal au chalet d¢ 
la Montagne! Next summer can’t 
come for us. 

e e 


COMING EVENTS 


N THE regular series, beginning 

Saturday, October 1, of French pic 
tures coming to the Hollywood thi: 
autumn, Toronto will have the oppor 
tunity of seeing films highly praise: 
by the London and New York critics 
this season. 

; The well known Annabella, Daniell 
Darrieux, Fernand Gravet, and _ th« 
“Polish Caruso” of the Metropolitan 
Jan Kiepura, will be seen. Harr) 
Baur appears in “Nostalgie,” Push 
kin’s famous novel: “The Postmaster.’ 

Pavlova's successor, Mia Slavenska 
coming in December with the Ballet 
russe, stars in “La Mort du Cygne,’ 
while an outstanding discovery, Cor 
inne Luchaire, is in “Prison without 


too soon 


Bars,” the drama of prison reform 
[wo films of particular interest 
Just now are “Crime sur la Ligne 


Maginot,” concerning espionnage, and 
bringing for the first time on the 
screen, exterior and interior views 
of fortifications of the famous Maginot 
line; and the masterpiece which won 
the International Cup, “La Grand: 
Illusion”—banned in Germany—most 
talked of picture which the New Yor! 
Times calls “a war film without war.” 


Mrs. W. P 
Toronto from 
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THE FILM PARADE. 


“Incorrigible Goodness. 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


\ YITH the newsboys shouting war 

on every corner, taking the words 
right out of Herr Hitler’s mouth, 
the movies this week remained calm, 
completely detached from any crises 
except the ones of their own contriv- 
ing. Even the newsreels reflected a 
world going about its quiet though 
peculiar business. There was one 
glimpse of cabinet ministers entering 
10 Downing Street, all of them bland 
and smiling, far less harassed in 
appearance than the average citizen, 
who is beginning to look as though 
Czecho-Slovakia were his own per- 
sonal chronic affliction. There was 
a shot of Nuremberg, without even 
a glimpse of Hitler or a single shout 
of Sieg Heil. For the rest, we were 
shown a_- gentleman breakfasting 
quietly with a great horned owl and 
two vultures, a brisk Englishwoman 
shooting peas at the bedroom win- 
dows of sleeping Londoners, and a 
technicolor short “Sunrise on the 
Mountains.” Outside the movies the 
world may be crackling with desperate 
minute by minute despatches from the 
heart of chaos in Europe. But inside 
it’s still wholesome and sound, en- 
livened by odd people and minor 
villainies, but securely landlocked by 
all the old moralities. 


Where Virtue Triumphs 

So IF you're tired of the boys in 
\ Europe with their slippery villain- 
ies and still more slippery virtues, 


New Walls 
and Ceilings 


Without Redecorating 


That new charm, beauty and 
freshness is restored to your 
walls, whether papered, painted 
or more expensively decorated. 
All muss and confusion as when 
having painters is eliminated by 
our renovating methods and you 
have new, beautiful, long-lasting 
walls at small cost 








Let us demonstrate these re- 
sults on the walls of your 
home, church, club or place 

‘ of business and estimate on 
your requirements. 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 
112 Bond St., Toronto Elgin 2405 


MONTREAL HAMILTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
















The cati of the postman is eagerly 
awaited by someone expecting 
a letter from you. Why not 
write to-day? Bridge the gap 
between you and your friends 
and loved ones—your letters 
can convey so much happiness. 
Cameo Stationery is correct for 
every occasion, yet quite in- 
expensive. Sold in the box or 
by the quire. 





Ask Your 


Stationer 


AMEO 


ev LLLaaia 
FOUR DELIGHTFUL FINISHES 


Mace +y BARBER- ELLIS 








there’s nothing like a good old-fash- 
ioned melodrama to create the illusion 
of the incorrigible goodness of hu- 
man nature. For instance, there’s 
“The Valley of the Giants,” Peter 
B. Kyne’s drama of love and heroism 
among the California redwoods. This 
is the third time that the Kyne story 
has gone before the camera, which 
seems to show that the public never 
gets tired of seeing villainy get its 
ducking in the river while virtue 
walks off with the beautiful golden- 
haired girl. 

“The Valley of the Giants” has been 
done in technicolor this time and the 
California scene emerges as a land- 
scape of smiting brilliance seen 
through blue sun glasses. Apart from 
this, and from the surprise of dis- 
covering that Mr. Charles Bickford’s 
hair is as red as a carrot, there’s noth- 
ing very new about the most recent 
version. It’s as wildly improbable as 
ever, and if you can detach your mind 
from the still wilder improbabilities 
of the world outside, you’ll find that 
it provides plenty of old-fashioned 
excitement. There is the heroine, 
(Claire Trevor), the proprietress of a 
gambling saloon, a lovely girl with an 
upswept coiffure and a very down- 
swept decolletage. There’s the hero 
(Wayne Morris), a fine lad, as whole- 
some, guileless and sound as a new 
apple. There is the villain (Charles 
Bickford) who wants to tear away 
the land from the homesteaders and 
convert the Redwoods into a wilder- 
ness of stumps. 

And the whole thing is packed with 
climaxes, including a sequence in 
which the heroine, imprisoned in a 
runaway caboose, is rescued by the 
hero who flies across country, 
leaps on the train and jams on the 
brakes not an instant too soon. (“They 
always get there in time,” the man 
beside me said in a flat rather fret- 
ful voice when the caboose, its wheels 
spurting fire, came to a stop not two 





THE SHORT FUR JACKET which 
has taken such a prominent place in 
this season’s fashion scene—interpreted 
here in beautifully marked silver fox. 


Stark’s Furs Ltd. 


inches from the edge of the abyss). 
There’s another crisis in which all 
the good people in the cast are shown 
trying to blow up a dam with dyna- 
mite, while all the bad ones stand on 
the bank potting at them with shot- 
guns. And for the grand final climax 
there is a life-and-death struggle on 
a cliff in which the hero topples the 
villain into the river below, then, 
splendidly mindless youth that he is, 
plunges right in and pulls him out 
again. This brings remorse, promises 
to reform, and amity all round, with 
the heroine embracing the hero and 
forgiving the abashed Mr. Bickford. 


Movie Life vs. Real Life 


THIS is life in the movies. You can, 

if you like draw a simple parallel 
between this idyll and the world out- 
side; the world, say of the past fort- 
night. There are the bad boys want- 
ing to carve off a piece of neighbor- 
ing territory and raise hell with the 
residents. There is Peace, a_ dis- 
traught lovely creature with a rath*r 
disordered past, tied up in the caboose 


Face 
Facts 


While we may dispute the 
adage that “Beauty is only 
skin deep,” we cannot gainsay 
the fact that much beauty de- 
pends on the condition of the 
skin. Acne, eczema, blackheads 


and a blotchy, unhealthy skin can ruin the most perfect features. 
Take your mirror to the light and examine your complexion. If 
you are dissatisfied with what you see it is an easy matter to start 


corrective treatments. 
with a Hiscott expert to consult 


Princess Toiletries that will correct these conditions. 


If you live in town, make an appointment 


about what is needed. If you 


There is, of 


live out of town, write and advice will be sent by mail as to the 
| 


course, no charge for this service. 


Write for Booklet X 


61F College St. 


Gratiiote (Cunited 


AD. 9652 
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MISS MURIEL WHITEFIELD, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Whitefield of 
Bournemouth, England, whose engagement to Mr. Peter Aylen, son of Mr. 


Henry Aylen, K.C., and Mrs. Aylen of Ottawa, has been announced. 


The mar- 


riage will take place quietly on October 15 at the home of the bride’s brother- 
in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Eayrs, Toronto. 


and headed for the abyss. There is 
he hero (Mr. Chamberlain) flying 
across country and jamming on the 
orakes not a minute too soon. There 
are the good boys threatening to blow 
up the dam with high explosives un- 
less the villain will come to terms... . 
and there, at the moment of writing. 
the parallel ends. But we can be 
fairly certain that when things reach 
their awful climax there will be no 


The Karsh 


ar 


yNE of the most important one- 
man photographic shows ever to 
be held in Toronto is on display at the 
Simpson Picture Gallery all this week. 
The work is by Karsh of Ottawa who, 
in a matter of six short years, has 
risen from an apprentice to his pro- 
fession to the very height of artistic 
achievement. 

The exhibition that he has as- 
sembled for Toronto represents every 
branch of photographic art, with 
studies of people predominating. It 
is in this work of character study that 
Mr. Karsh shows the touch of the 
master. I was particularly impressed 
with his portrait of the Duchess of 
Atholl. This picture was not taken 
in a well-appointed studio where the 
photographer has every facility at his 
command to enable him to record 
accurately the personality and char- 
acter of his sitter. When the assign- 
ment came for Mr. Karsh to photo- 
graph Her Grace, he was in Ottawa 
and she was in Quebec, so that he had 
to do the journey by aeroplane and 
take the picture in one of the small 
dining-rooms of the Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Yet in these surroundings, and 
with limited accessories, Mr. Karsh 
succeeded in taking a picture that 
can be rightly called a true character 
study. 

Another picture that impressed me 
was one of Mrs. George Black. The 
whole treatment was one of simplicity, 





magnanimity, no remorse or recon- 
ciliation; and that unless the race 
mends its ways, Peace is hardly like- 
ly to settle down to live respectably 
and happily with either party. 

How satisfactory things would be 
if the world outside could be trusted 
to hehave like the world of the screen. 
And how stimulating the movies would 
be if they reflected even approximate- 
ly the unsatisfactory world outside. 


Exhibition 


"JAY" 


and knowing Mrs. Black as well as 
I do, I thought, as I stood looking at 
this picture, that she herself was sit- 
ting there talking to me. There is a 
picture of Grattan O’Leary. Some 
people might call it just a snapshot 
of a man sitting on top of a well 
littered desk lighting his pipe. But 
it goes far beyond the snapshot and 
one feels the man’s very presence. 


He gives us just one still-life 
study, which he has called “The City 
of Straws,” and it is here that we get 
an idea of the man’s imaginative 
ability, for he has just taken a box, 
pulled the straws out at different 
lengths, set it up in front of a black 
background, and with one single spot- 
light photographed it so that we get 
an impression of a huge city of sky- 
scrapers at night-time. 

There are quite a few studies ol 
the Dominion Drama Festival, and in 
this collection I was most impressed 
by the study of Mr. Ivor Lewis as the 
old man in “Napoleon Crossing the 
Rockies.” 

Mr. Karsh has been a consistent 
contributor to the pages of SATURDAY 
NicHTt for the past five years, and 
many of his best studies have been 
taken especially for this paper. The 
most recent was that of Dr. Manion, 
and the original of this is in the show 
and is perhaps the most forceful of 
the male studies that he has there. 


A STRIKING WEDDING GOWN in which forty-eight yards of white satin 


were used. 
House, London. 


It was seen at a fashion show taking place recently at Grosvenor 
It was decorated with hand-made satin roses, hand beading 


and embroidery, and twenty yards of tulle were wreathed about the wide 
hooped skirt. 





NEW 





Elizabeth 


correct your silhouette 


a new coiffure 





MODES... 


IN HAIR, FACE AND FIGURE 


After a carefree summer, come to 


Arden’s Salon to 


to get 


to perfect every 


| detail of your beauty for the new 


the new clothes 


season and 
Exercise. for posture or for slender- 


izing, individually or in classes . 


Body 


Massage. 


Ardena Baths, to 


give your figure slim roundness . 


Face Treatments, Firmo-Lift, to re- 


groom your skin 


an Elizabeth 


swept or 


clev erly 


and, of course. 
Arden coiffure, up- 


transitional, 


created especially for you. 


Cag aba Puder 


Salons: 


Simpson’s—Toronto . 


NEW YORK LONDON 


(hambers 


2084 Peel Street 


Montreal 


PARIS TORONTO 


presents for a successful Fall 


Glove FITTING 


‘SUEDE 


(hambers & Sons 


LIMITED 


6 YONGE ST. 





TRAVELERS 


Mrs. H. D. Dunseath of Wellington 
Crescent, Winnipeg, is the guest of 
Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Mitchell, Forest 
Hill Village. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Fennell have re- 
turned to Toronto from their summer 


house at Ancona Point, Sturgeon 
Lake 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Jordan of 


Ottawa are spending a few weeks at 
Low, Que. 





Announcements 


ENGAGEMENT 


Mr. and Mrs. James Whitefield, 
Bournemouth, England, announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Muriel, to 
Mr. Peter Aylen, son of Mr. Henry 
Aylen, K.C., and Mrs. Aylen of Ottawa, 
the marriage to take place quietly on 
October fifteenth at the home of the 
bride's sister, Mrs. Hugh Eayrs, Toronto. 
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ARMS USELESS ON A 
WET DAY 


Rheumatic Pains Relieved 
by Kruschen 





Hiere is a noteworthy instance of 
the manner in which damp weather 
ean effect the joints of one who is 
subject to rheumatic pains. 

“IT had been suffering from rheu 
matism very badly,” a man writes, 
“and had such pains in my joints 
that I could hardly bear it, on a 
wet day especially. It pained me 
terribly to use my arms, and I was 
hardly able to work. I tried two 
different remedies, but I was still as 
bad after the treatment. 

“Then I was told to try Kruschen 
Salts, which quickly brought relief 
So of course I have kept on with it, 
and I am now much better and have 
never felt so fit for years I 
to feel so miserable and sluggish, 
but now it is a pleasure to be able 
to work.’’—S.B. 

The pains 


used 


and stiffness of rheu 


matism are often caused by uric 
acid crystals in the muscles and 
joints The numerous salts’ in 


Kruschen assist in stimulating the 

internal organs to healthy, regular 

activity, and help them to eliminate 
excess uric acid 
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AT has strange hidden ways ol 
sneaking up on you. Your clothes 
are actually straining at the seams 
before you know it is there. So once 
each fall (according to astronomers 
summer officially passed out of the 
picture on Friday, September 23) you 
should have an undress parade before 
a full length mirror. Monday, which 
is blue anyhow, is a good day for 
it. By Tuesday your mind will prob- 
ably be ripe for action. If you are 
strong-minded enough to begin daily 
exercises and keep at them every day 
at home, which we are cynic enough 
to doubt, this will do the trick. If, on 
the other hand, you are a ball of fire 
for a week after which time your good 
resolutions and efforts peter out in 
weak protestations, or if you are a 
gregarious soul who needs. small 
cries of encouragement and the firm 
direction of another, better join a 
class or group of other seekers after 
the body beautiful Many of the 
salons have small groups of exercisees 
who come regularly to be put through 
their paces, and there are other 
organizations doing splendid work 
along these lines. 

Most of the newest 
these concentrate on exercises In 
rhythm and co-ordination and these 
are as pleasing to watch or do as 
many forms of dancing. Give them 
time and they will attack and put to 


and best of 


rout double chins, a fat stomach, 
heavy thighs, and a diaphragm 01 


derriere that is too prominent. Faults 
of posture will come in for their share 
of attention and soon, in the most 
pleasant way possible, not only will 
you discover you feel better but you 
will find yourself the proud posses- 
sor of a brand-new figure and a 
posture and walk that will do credit 
to you and all your new Fall pretties 


Mary Pickford’s Cosmetics 


A NYONE who, after spending many 
*™ years under the wilting heat of 
Hollywood's Kleig lights in the over- 
whelming position of the world’s idol 
and manages to appear as youthful 
and attractive as Mary Pickford does 
today, has our ear when she talks 
ibout cosmetics and skin care. We 
met Miss Pickford when she was in 
Canada recently and she told us some- 
thing about the new cosmetics bear- 
ing her name which she is bringing 
out shortly 

She is vest pocket size, has a lovely 
graceful walk, the clear voice of an 
earnest child and, we suspect, a mind 
that would do credit to any tycoon 
of big business. Her cosmetics are the 
“basic” ones needed for simple, daily 
care and adornment of the skin. The 
formulae, we are told, include turtle 
oil and are based on those created 
specially for Miss Pickford and used 
by her during her screen career. Her 
philosophy of skin care is a simple 
one in which soap and water cleansing 
plays an important part. These, she 
reinforced by cleansing cream, 
tissue cream, skin freshener, powder, 
dry rouge and lipstick in which the 
ingredients are the finest obtainable, 
are sufficient for daily grooming and 
skin The preparations will be 
in containers of ‘‘Mary Pickford Blue” 
idorned with a cameo-like medallion 


1f Mary herself 


Says 


care. 


A Curl in Time 


yO YOU ever get a last minute 
invitation to something exciting 
when every ringlet is out of your 


hair? Yes? We have something for 
you, if you haven't already discovered 


it for yourself. The automatic Pro- 
Curler, gadget most superior, is sav- 
ing many a situation of this sort. You 


around it with a few 
snaps of the wrist, and a beautiful 
fat curl your head, 
held there by a bob pin which is in- 
visible to the eye. You can do this 
your head, or wherever curls 
re indicated, and you can either put 
on your hat and trot out to your big 


shape the hair 


nestles close to 


ull over 


moment, or, if time allows (an hour 
or so, depending upon how much 
lampening your hair requires), slij 





THE DRESSING TABLE 
For The Strong Minded Only 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 





APPLIQUED FLOWERS and leaves outline black gussets on a finely detailed 
Black is repeated again inside the fingers 
and in the stitching over the hand. 


pair of white glace kid gloves. 


out ye bob pins and soften the result- 
ant curls with your comb. The curler 
has been on the market for a year 
or more, but we discovered it 


only 
the other day in our’ prowlings 
Shame on us 


We're All Ears 


WE had almost forgotten we have 

ears until the other day when 
we succumbed to the entreaties of 
our hairdresser and had our hair 
curled “Up.” (Mamma, here’s that 
word again!) For your information 
we were pleasantly surprised to find 
that they are quite presentable—even 


Canadians 


we might add with unbecom- 
ing modesty. Since then though, we 
nave discovered the wisdom of in- 
cluding them in the same attentions 
as those given the face. They receive 
their share of skin tonic and founda- 
tion cream over which powder is very 
lightly dusted. The lobes are given 
a touch of dry rouge to make them 
rosy and a dash of perfume or toilet 
water goes behind the ears. Now 
that ears have come into prominence 
one’s collection of earrings can’t be 
too large, for you can depend on it 
we won't be satisfied with bringing 
ears out into the open—we’ll want to 
call attention to them, too 


pretty 


in England 


BY MARY GOLDIE 


seriousness of the 


pESPITE the 
European situation, Canadians are 


still in London and many more are 
arriving. It is true that plans are 
most indefinite and there is much 
questioning about what should be 
done, whether to remain here o1 
whether to go home to Canada. Par- 


ents who have arrived bringing chil- 
dren to school are faced with a prob- 
lem, the solution of which seems dif- 
ficult at the moment. But the normal 
course of life has not changed and 
people still come and go about theii 
business. 


Miss Isabelle McEwan of Vancouver 


is at present in England. Miss Mc- 
Ewan is considered to be Canada’s 
most popular vocal entertainer. A 
pupil of Madame Novello Davies 


mother of Mr. Ivor Novello, the actor, 
Miss McEwan may broadcast over the 
BBC before returning to Canada. 
The Canadian Trio (Misses Ida, Zara 
and Anna Nelson) are leaving Eng- 
land in December for a ten weeks’ 
tour in Canada under the auspices of 
the National Council of Education of 


Canada. The Misses Nelson, whose 
home is in Winnipeg, have been in 
England for some time and during 


the course of their stay have broad- 


cast many times in Empire broad 
casts. Hon. W. D. Euler, M.P., Cana 
dian Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, has returned to Canada, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Euler, after a 
short stay in Great Britain. While 
here Mr. Euler visitea the various 


centres in which Trade 
ers are established, as 
the Empire 
He also 


Berlin. 


Commission- 
well as visiting 
Exhibition in Glasgow 


paid short visits to Paris and 


A SPORTS ENSEMBLE in ocelot with black sealskin trimmings that might 
have been, and probably was, inspired by the costume of a Regency dandy. Ii 
was among models seen recently at the National Fur Fashions Parade, taking 
place at the Dorchester, Park Lane, London, England. 





Canada on View 


WE ARE soon to have the opening 

of the Canadian Art Exhibition 
which is to be held in the Tate Gal- 
lery. From October these Canadian 
pictures will be on view in the Tate 
Gallery for two months and should 
draw many interested visitors, Eng- 
lish as well as Canadian. People here 
are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in Canadian Art and this ex- 
hibition will give ample opportunity 
for a further and perhaps first study 
of what Canadian painters have been 
doing for the last hundred years. 
While on the subject of Canadian art, 
it is interesting to hear that Miss 
Alison Grant, a niece of Mr. Vincent 
Massey, is among the exhibitors at an 
exhibition entitled “This England” at 
the Wertheim Gallery in Burlington 


Street. This is the second exhibition 
in which Miss Grant has taken part. 
Sir Stewart Duke-Elder, M.D., 


F.R.C.S., surgeon-oculist to His Maj- 
esty the King, and Lady Duke-Elder, 
have returned to England from Cana- 
da in the Empress of Britain. Mr. 
R. B. Bennett has arrived to spend 
some time in England. Senator C. P. 
3eaubien of Montreal will be a dele- 
gate from the League of Nations 
Society in Canada to the British 
Commonwealth Peace Conference 
which meets in Glasgow on September 
22nd. Sir Edward and Lady Peacock 
have returned to London after having 
spent a part of the summer in Canada 


Schoolboys’ Return 


WAS interested in reading of the 

return of 28 English public school- 
boys who have been visiting Canada. 
They came back laden with cowboy 
shirts, ties, belts and hats. The boys 
have had a most interesting experience 
as, in the course of a month’s tour, 
they visited paper mills, lumber 
camps and fox farms. They were en- 
tertained by the Mayor of Quebec, 
visited the Toronto Exhibition and 
(I wonder!) taught the Canadians how 
to do the “Lambeth Walk”! This lat- 


ter, they say, was one of the best 
ways of making friends! They also 
spent six days in Kagawong Camp, 


in Ontario. Mr. H. E. Ruby, careers 
master at Dulwich College, and Major 


J. M. West were in charge of the 
party, which was arranged by the 
3ritish Empire Union. Major West 
is remaining in Canada to arrange 
for next year’s tour. This business 
of schoolboy tours was the subject 


of a short editorial in the Daily Tele- 
graph and Morning Post two days 
ago. The writer emphasized the good 
which comes out of such tours, and 
spoke highly of this method of arrang- 
ing friendly meetings between the 
youth of the countries concerned. 
There is varied news of Canadians 


in England this week. Some have 
but recently arrived in this country, 
some have just returned from holi- 


days in Canada or Europe, and others 


have been here for some time. 
Miss Margaret Dobbie of Galt, On- 
tario, her aunt, Miss Scott of Toronto, 
and Miss Martha Wigglesworth of 
Boston, have left London for a 
month’s tour of England and Scot- 
land. Miss Dobbie spent a month 


traveling in Seandinavia before leay- 
ing on this trip, and upon her return 
will remain in England until Christ- 
mas. Mrs. George Buck, Miss Phyllis 
Buck of Brantford, Mrs. Aiex Forbes 
and Mrs. H. M. Weaver of Hespeler, 
have arrived in London and are at 
Berner’s Hotel. It is their hope, if the 
European situation becomes quieter, 
to go to Italy and Switzerland during 
the coming months. Mrs. Arthur 
Gibson, Miss Elaine and Miss Barbara 





Vacation Spirit all the year round—with this 
WONDERSOFT napkin, cushioned in cotton 





When you buy Kotex* you can be sure that: 


*% Kotex stays Wondersoft—for 
it's cushioned in cotton. 


*% Kotex can be worn on either 
side—no risk of using a pad 
with a non-absorbent side. 


*% Only Kotex offers three 
types——-Regular, Junior and 
Super—-for different women on 
different days. 


4 * 
FIBS’ ...for Waning Days. The new improved tampon-type 
protection, developed after extensive scientific research, tested in actual 
use by hundreds of women. Fibs are ideal for waning days and for those 
times when the more adequate protection of Kotex is not required. Box 


of 12 Fibs—only 35c. 





KOTE 


* Kotex can't chafe, can't fail, 


can't show. 


% You get full value for your 


money...the most efficient, 

comfortable sanitary service 
that 18 years of experience 

can produce. 


Use QUEST* with Kotex ...the new positir. 


deodorant powder developed especially for sani- 
soothing, completely effective and 


tary napkins 
only 35c for large 2-ounce size. 


“SANITARY 
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MADE SPECIALLY TO PREVENT SORE THROATS 





Without 





CRAVEN PLAIN (./i"0"’) SAME FINE QUALITY AS CRAVEN ‘A’ 


in Green Packets 20 for 25c. Carreras Ltd., London, Eng.—150 years’ reputation for quality. 












Meisterschaft Matriculation College 


Established 1889 
Principal, R. G. McCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd., D.Sc. 


Meisterschaft — ‘Master System” .. . An exclusive, academic College. All 
individual instruction. Shortest method for brilliant students, surest for backward 


ones. The only school of its kind in Canada. Courses— High Sc 


hool Entrance 


Matriculation--Business Administration. For particulars apply Secretary. 
SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
1ST. CLAIR AVE., WEST, .... TORONTO, ONT. 





Gibson of Ottawa are in London. Miss 
Jean Perley-Robertson of Ottawa, has 
arrived to spend the winter in Lon- 
don. Colonel and Mrs. Meredith of 
Ottawa, who have been spending the 
summer in England, have returned 
to Canada. Mrs. William Dobell of 
Quebec, has come to spend some time 
in England. Miss Peggy Waldie of 
Toronto, who has been in England 
during the summer, is sailing for 








Canada this week in the Empress of 


Britain. Miss Waldie, besides tour- 
ing England by motor, has spent 
some time at Cannes in the South 


of France. Mrs. T. S. Gillespie of 
Montreal is also returning to Canada 


by the Empress of Britain. Miss 
Emily Merritt and Miss Harman of 
foronto, who have been in London 


for some weeks, will return to Toronto 
next week, 
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SATURDAY NIGHT Rs 
~ CONCERNING FOOD : 
s 
And All For Sixty Cents 
BY CYNTHIA BROWN 
Hostellerie de la Poste horse and the kitchen boy. This meat 
Avallon, Yonne. is highly and most cleverly seasoned, 
France. sometimes packed and served in little ) 
you never know your luek in stone jars, sometimes in a loaf pene 
France so far as food is con- Cred with “rendered” fat, sometimes 
erned. Apparently you can always encased mee flakey pastry. It is usually 
count on a good meal wherever you delicious, and you must learn to take 
stop, but the superlative leaps out at . PALER, ; ; 
me unexpectedly from the strangest : _ white cheese made from goat's 
ACen. milk was my choice from the cheese 
King Arthur an@ his faithless board, which also contained Porte de 
Guinivere hold no court in this Aval- Soleil, Dutch Cheese, a local cheese 
nn, Whose double “L” is deliberate tasting very like good Camembert, but 
nd changes the whole character of MCVer srowing soft and runny like 
s legends. Instead, its proudest that delicious stuff, and a fresh 
oast is that Napoleon spent a night ‘Team cheese. 
ere on his return from Elba when To MAKE a fruit tart in the French 
( rds journeyed out from Paris to : E , 
rpenbie hint: i. is a pleasant, Sune. 1 megan} roll flake pastry into 4 
mely built town, set down in as- One banel about four inches wide 
fonishingly beautiful country full of ~ onthet side lay inch-wide sree 
tema for téle travelarn, that you brush over with milk to 
teneee te all i drive of thirty Make stick to their base. Bake this 
nie eae Se aenlenk hills G gcigen Prewsene while i is mal 
rings one to Chateau-Chinon, and not gut rts gages, peaches, we blue 
I Chatesotihincn 1 inet one efbas plums cooked in very little light 
ae wxnertences 1. think “27 oeu 0 the runway. When well 
— ses gph SI ae doar; my dears, Clilled serve it well dusted with fruit 
‘ 2 ee ae ; . crass “. sugar on a long dish, cutting off a 
rhe Ear — meet ae tine narrow or wide rectangle for each 
OroeK wens we paused Ps funeh- rigs ot bilge a ae nar oo 
. os : yo et : your guests. Cream is rare in small 
m. It is a French dwelling-house french towns. Though they cannot 
irned restaurant icy — rec- offer cream to you, which they admit 
ingle beside = ee Pe Peta improves it, at least they do not offer 
; TAHA SU thsie of kee Wie you the British indignity of thin 
We. were driven into the dark and cor ehclie aa a tas oak aoe 
stuffy interior for lunch by the gale “We had -our coftes ont with the 
of wasps outside. And for 20 franes eas de Mea ate wh antartaina 
each, amounting to something like ny a willkae teaked: Wine. ie the A WHITE SPORTS ENSEMBLE by Jaeger, consisting of a white woollen 
60 cents, this is the luncheon we  oopbled nih Sood Acolytes with three-quarter length coat with a hood, grey slacks and a bright green woollen 
enjoyed: cross and candles, elaborately robed ae 
Hors Moeuvres varies priests, the village band, the raison 
Sole au Citron detre and then the relatives to the Mrs.. Alain Joly de Lotbiniere and New York, and will return to Toronto 
Jambon en créme third and fourth generation, all blotto her son, Mr. Edmond Joly de Lotbi- early in November. 
Poulet roti with impenetrable black crépe, fol- niere, of Quebec, have sailed from Mrs. H. B. Yates returned to Mont- 
Pommes de terre frit lowed by villagers in sabots and New York by the Queen Mary. They real recently from her residence in 
Salade et Paté working clothes. will go to Switzerland where they Cacouna, where she spent the sum- 
fromage The coffee, like all French coffee, have taken an apartment in Ville- mer, and has left with Mrs. Alex. G00D THE WORLD OVER 
tarte au fruits was completely undrinkable and made neuve for the winter. Mr. Alain Joly Paterson for Irvington-on-Hudson, 
Café filtre in individual filtres that seeped slow- de Lotbiniere, who accompanied them N.Y. : . ne 
to New York, has returned to Point Mr. and Mrs. Joseph de Pencier, Obtainable from all Canadian Pacific 
Platon, Que., and will leave early in who have been in the West and at Agents and most banks. 
December to join them. Sturgeon Falls, have returned to To- 
Colonel and Mrs. J. T. Clarke and ronto. Mrs. de Pencier has been the 
Miss Rosemary Clarke have returned guest of Mrs. W. Hendrie of Hamil- 5 ih 
to Ottawa from their summer resi- ton on her house boat at French -: pi 
dence at Kincardine. River. a Canadian Pacific Express 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F. -atterson of To- Mr. and Mrs. Scott Griffin have re- 
ronto entertained at the cocktail hour turned to Toronto from Balsam Lake. 
at the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Mrs. Dougald Gillespie has r . 
where they spent a few days en route 6 Piseaties ak a ars oe — yet 
to Toronto from Jasper. penises = ae nding some weeks fe 
Sir John Child, Bart., and Lady ‘ indermere, Muskoka. 
Child, who have been motoring in 
) Scotland, since their return from Can- 
ada in August, are now back in Lon- on 
| don. 


Mrs. G. W. MacDougall and her 
family have returned to Montreal 
from their residence at Murray Bay, 
where they spent the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Rogers have re- 


fail, turned to Toronto after spending the 
summer at their house at Lake 
Simcoe. y 
your Mr. and Mrs. L. H. D. Sutherland 
t and Miss Brenda Sutherland have re- 
ae turned to Montreal from Senneville, 
ice where they occupied their residence 
ce 


for the season. 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. H. T. 
Goodeve, Miss Ann Goodeve and Mr. 
George Goodeve have returned to 
MISS PATRICIA RAWLINS of Westmount, Quebec, with her saddle, think- Winnipeg, after visiting in Montreal, 
ing over a glorious day’s ride at Kananaskis Dude Ranch, near Banff, Alberta. Halifax, Kingston and Ottawa. 

4 Mrs. Charles Brennan has returned 
to Ottawa from her summer residence 





w positive 
for sani- 
ctive and 





Anyone could reproduce this in this ly into one’s cup ensuring a en at Thirty-One-Mile Lake. She was 
: -etine « garter ‘hi > . te > ° 
country without bursting an artery. chill on the completed liquid. hg accompanied by her daughter, Mrs. 
I > ° : 2 ‘ka > s989rT re ne x 4 oe . ~ - > 
| wonder why some do not thickened with sugar we drank this prikson, of California, who has been 
z lukewarm syrup to our great content. 


ORS d’oeuvres over here are re- B “geet authiaa % faba 2 her guest during the summer, 
| ue . ; aut wasnt permitted to joim the Mr. and Mrs. Alastair Grant, of 
Montreal, were recent week-end 
guests of Mr. Jerry Rich, of Buffalo, 


TRAVELERS N.Y. Mrs. Grant was formerly Miss 


Elizabeth McInnis, of Quebec. 


garded as one of the necessities to cortege, darn. 

stain life. These consisted of sliced <a 

natoes, peeled, thank goodness, 
sprinkled with French dressing and 
dotted with finely chopped chives; 


rks Ree’é.) ® chopped fresh cucumber I have Mr. and Mrs. Bethune L. Smith and Mrs. Stuart pea of Winni- 
never met cucumber sliced in France; their children have returned to To- Pes, Will leave shortly to joint her 


smoked herring, sardines and an-_ ronto from Cobourg, where they spent husband, Captain Musgrove, in India. 
vy fillets; olives; two kinds of the summer. Miss M. Hulige, after a brief stay in 
sliced sausage, potato salad and rad- Mr. and Mrs. Brian Ireland have ‘Toronto following a summer at Geor- 
es. Simple, as you see, but after returned to Winnipeg from a trip by gian Bay, has left for Switzerland. 
this lunch was only costing 60 motor to California. She has sailed on the De Grasse from 
its 
The soles, one each, were simply 
ed to a crisp-edged golden brown in 
tter, not oil, and served with quar- 
s of lemon, and cress which no 
glo-Saxon ever has the gastric 
titude to eat in France. Cress is 
vater weed as you know, and who 
iches water in France? Only the 
ish English who use it for wasl 
themselves inordinately often. 


‘ su 
Bes 
s AG co DES 
+g VO FU 

a ch38 

\VTEXT, in a low earthenware dish v 
came the piece de resistance ol 
meal from this girl’s point of 
w, Jambon en creme. Tissue thin 
ces are cut from a cooked ham 
d allowed to cook gently for about 
teen minutes in a glass of semi-dry 
1 wine A small glassful of thick 
im is carefully added and _ the 
h returned to the oven. The wine 
d cream will curdle if the dish is 
r-cooked, but withdrawn from the 
n and served at once so that it 
ives sizzling on the table it is 
ooth and utterly delicious. If thin 
cream were used I should add the 
lk of an egg at the last moment, 
tting the heat of .the earthenware 

h do the cooking of it. 





— lhe roast chicken is dismembered 
before it goes into the oven over 
re This makes each piece a 


ready-to-serve unit. French fried po- 
latoes are, it seems, an American 
vention. In France I find potatoes 
hopped up roughly, and_ fried 











| my mother learned to do them, 
J m her mother, in Ontario. py =i | 
Nalade means only one thing in © Visit the Toronto Hydro Electric Shop 
France, where American ideas about and see the display of I.E.S. Lamps. 
is course seem utterly fantastic and Table mnodele Gre priced from $6.50. 
mildly disgusting. A salade is fresh Floor lamps are priced from $9.75. 
. greens tossed lightly with French 
——" dressing, and it is nothing else. The san 
greens may be leaves of the small 
s of crisp French cabbage lettuces alone, 
our- or mixed with escarol or chervil. 
pent Everywhere the dressing varies, giv- 
outh ing an entirely new taste to the 
» of PF affair. Wine vinegar is used, and the 
1ada Vinegar varies as much as the wines 14 CARLTON STREET 
Miss - trom which it is made. 4 : 
n of | Pdtés I have already spoken of. tse eg é ; 
Fie They are minced and sieved and MISS JOAN SKELTON, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Skelton, who will Telephone AD. 2261 
onto bounded meat of any animal on the make her debut in Toronto this season. 





‘Place I believe, except perhaps the Photograph by Violet Keene. 













































































































INSTEP DRAPED 


as if each tiny fold of 
lovely suede were draped 
and moulded to the indi- 
vidual foot— 
abounding in 
comfort. 














Black or Blue Suede 10.50 


ALN Mote 


1179 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


evenings by appointment 


Pride of 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


A cleaning service de- 
pendable, painstaking 
and thorough — for 
everyday wear and for 
lovely things which call 
for extreme care. 


WE COLLECT AND DELIVER. 


my Valet 


Head Office & Order Department 
KINGSDALE 4153 





IDEAL FOR THE CAMPUS 
AND 
ALL SPORTS OCCASIONS 


TWEEDS WITH A TOUCH 
OF HEATHER 


TWIN SETS 
CASHMERE ® SHETLAND 


EVERY SHADE IN THE 
COLOUR SPECTRUM 
TOP COATS 
ENGLISH AND EXCITING 





our 
extensive selection 

Each 
Japanese Quince 18-24 in. 50c 
Deutzia magnifica 2-3 ft. 50c 
Forsythia intermedia 2-3 ft. 50c 
Hydrangea P. G 


Tatarian Honeysuckle 2-3 ft. 40c 


18-24 in. 40c 


Philadelphus virginal 2-3 ff. 50c 
Bridal Wreath 2-3 ff. 35c¢ 
| Snowball 2-3 ft. 50c 


[ full list consult our catalogue 


1 few examples from 
| 


j ( mailed free on request | 


‘te SHERIDAN 
NURSERIES cine 


! 
HEAD OFFICE 
4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 
SALES STATIONS 

1186 Bay St., Toronto. 

Toronto-Hamilton Highway No. 2 at 

Clarkson 

5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal 

} 





LIONEL RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 
Makers of Distinctive 
Hand-Made Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE SOCIAL WORLD 





}E ER Excellency the Lady Tweeds- 

muir has returned to Ottawa and 
resumed residence at Rideau Hall, 
which has been unoccupied since May, 
when the Viceregal party moved to 
the Citadel, Quebec City. Her Excel- 
lency has just completed a tour of 
Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia. Lord 
‘Tweedsmuir, who is taking a rest cure 
at Ruthin Castle, North Wales, is not 
expected to return to Canada until 
mid-October. Captain and the Hon. 
Mrs. Fairfax-Lucy, son-in-law and 
daughter of Their Excellencies, who 
came from England with Lady 
Tweedsmuir, will be guests at Gov- 
ernment House for a short time. Mrs. 
George Pape, lady-in-waiting, and 
Lieutenant A. Scott, aide-de-camp, 
who attended Her Excellency on her 
Maritime trip, have also returned to 
Ottawa. 


Musical Season 


YUNDAY afternoon, October 9, the 
opening program of the Vancouver 
Symphony Society will be given in the 
Orpheum Theatre of that city. The 
concert will be under the baton of Sir 
Ernest MacMillan of Toronto. 


Débutante Roster 


WINNIPEG debutantes this season 
will include: Miss Jocelyn Mc- 
Williams, third daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. McWilliams; Miss Patricia 
Murphy, second daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Murphy; Miss Clementina 
Adamson, third daughter of Mr. Jus- 
tice and Mrs. J. E. Adamson; Miss 
Jean Bawlf, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis D. Bawlf; Miss Eleanor 
Collum Riley, only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Herbert Riley; Miss 
Evlyn Rogers, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Rogers, and granddaugh- 
ter of the late Hon. and Mrs. Robert 
Rogers; Miss Pamela Hutchins, elder 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Hutchins, and Miss Nancy Martin, 
only daugnter of Mrs. Charles Martin. 

Mrs. Victor Whitehead is entertain- 
ing at dinner before the I.0.D.E. 
Debutantes Ball taking place in Mont- 
real on October 21. 


End of Golf 


HE official closing and prize giving 

for the season’s play took place re- 
cently at the Royal Quebec Golf Club 
at Boischatel. Mr. Leon T. Des- 
rivieres, president, occupied the chair 
and congratulated the winners, as did 
also Mrs. John Sheehy, president of 
the ladies’ branch of the club, who 
presented the trophies to the lady 
members in the absence of the cap- 
tain, Mrs. J. Gordon Ross. Mrs. Sheehy 
was assisted by the assistant captain, 
Miss Simone ‘Tessier. The following 
committee was in charge of the ar- 
rangements: Mrs. Cortland Fages, 
Mrs. Paul Taschereau, Mrs. James F. 
Ross, Miss Marcelle Paradis, Miss 
Elizabeth Gibsone, Miss Madeleine St. 
Laurent, Miss Yvette Landry, Miss 
Peggy Dunn and Miss Mavis Warring- 
ton, and Messrs. E. M. Little, Henri 
Kieffer, Thomas Maher, Renault St. 
Laurent, Carl Whyte, J. Decosse, 
George Bray and Douglas Hyndman. 


Forthcoming Wedding 


A WEDDING of much interest to 
“* take place in Toronto on October 
9, is that of Miss Ursula C. Bennett, 
elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
James Bennett of “Valleycrest,’’ York 
Mills, and Mr. John Gwyn Osler, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Britton Osler. 


Junior League 


Miss Betty Long, President of the 
4™ Junior League of Toronto, enter- 
tained at tea for the new provisional 
members, when they met the Junior 
League Board and the Junior League 
representatives on boards of outside 
organizations. Mrs. Arthur Milner 
received with the hostess. Pouring 
tea were Mrs. E. C. Bogart, Mrs. Nor- 
man Seagram, Mrs. Gordon Cameron 
ani Miss Margaret Grayson-Smith. 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 





MISS EVLYN BEATRICE EATON, daughter of Lady Eaton, who recently 
returned to Canada from England. With her sister she will be presented to 
Toronto society at a dance at Eaton Auditorium on the evening of October 28. 


The new members are Miss Elsie 
Clarkson, Miss Harryette and Miss 
Mabel Coulson, Miss Mary Fraser, 
Miss Mary Gibson, Miss Ruth Gilmour, 
Miss Hope Grant, Miss Elizabeth 
Jarvis, Mrs. Gordon Kernohan, Miss 
Jane Lumbers, Miss Patricia Maulson, 
Miss Ann and Miss Patricia McPar- 
land, Miss Mona Morrow, Miss Mary 
Palmer, Miss Barbara Phillips, Miss 
Mary Scripture, Miss Eleanor Temple, 
Miss Margaret Withers and Mrs. Aus- 
tin Young. 


To be Presented 


PPHEIR Fixcellencies the Governor- 

General and the Lady Tweedsmuir 
have graciously consented to receive 
the group of season’s debutantes who 
are attending the West End Creche 
Charity Ball, on October 14, at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


The General Synod 


} IS Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 

of Quebec and Mrs. E. L. Pate- 
naude entertained at the tea hour at 
“Spencer Wood” for the members of 
the House of Bishops and of the 
Executive Boards of the General 
Synod, which met recently in Que- 
bec. Among those in Quebec for the 
meetings were: Rev. Canon J. F. 
Morris, Rev. G. Gutton, Mr. Frank S. 
Adams, of Montreal; tev. Canon 
Hartley, Rev. Canon H. F. D. Wood- 
cock, Rev. Canon S. A. Armstrong, 
tev. A. R. Williams, Rev. D. B. Rog- 
ers, Rev. W. W. Judd, Mr. W. T. H. 
Boyd, of Toronto; Rev. F. Gisbourne, 
of Ottawa; Mr. K. H. Pope, of Lon- 
don, Ont.; Rev. F. W. Colloton, of 
Sault Ste. Marie; Rev. Canon L. E. 
Davis, Rev. S. E. Morton, of Brock- 
ville; the Very Rev. Dean W. W. 
Craig, of Kingston; Venerable Arch- 
deacon W. F. Wallace, of Hamilton; 


Venerable Archdeacon J. Lofthouse, 
of Kenora; Mr. J. E. Anderson, of 
Cochrane; the Right Rev. A. H. 


Sovereign, Bishop of Alberta; Rev. 


MISS FLORENCE MARY EATON, daughter of Lady Eaton who, with her 


sister, will make her debut this season in Toronto. 


The dance on October 28 


at which they will come out will be followed by a large reception on November 


17 at the York Club. 


Photograph by Tunbridge 


Photograph by Tunbridge 


R. J. Westgate, of Regina; Venerable 
Archdeacon Holmes, of Prince Albert; 
Mr. E. J. Fream, of Edmonton; Ven- 
erable Archdeacon C. Swanson, of 
Calgary; Mr. C. D. Gemmill, of Bran- 
don; Rev. W. A. Church, of Medicine 
Hat; Rev. F. Comley, of Victoria, B.C.; 
Rev. T. H. Stewart, Rev. Canon C. G. 
Lawrence, of Saint John, N.B.; Rev. 





MISS JOAN 

of Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Hodgson of 

Toronto, who will be a debutante of 
the season. 


HODGSON, daughter 


—Photograph by Violet Keene. 


A. E. Legge, of Three Rivers; Vener- 
able Archdeacon Jones, of Lennox- 
ville, and Rev. T. M. Lidstone, of 


Granby. 


Travel Bridge 


\ RS. Molyneux Gordon was the Gen- 
“'* eral Convener of the travel bridge, 
held by the St. Hilda’s College Council 


at Toronto on September 29. Her 
committee included Mrs. Charles 
Leckie, Mrs. Graham Morrow, Mrs. 


Thomas Oakley, Mrs. James Strathy 
and Mrs. Reginald Batten. Among 
those giving parties were Mrs. W. C. 


Noxon, Mrs. K. Le M. Carter, Mrs. 
Sidney Kidder, Mrs. Frances Ven- 
ables, Mrs. R. C. Lee, Mrs. A. Turn- 


bull. Mrs. F. H. Cosgrave entertained 
all the parties at tea in her residence 
in Trinity College. 


Visitor Honored 


N HONOR of Mr. Leslie Holmes of 

London, England, who will be in 
Toronto for several weeks, Mrs. Mavor 
Moore gave a reception at the Heli- 
conian Club on the evening of Friday, 
September 23. Sir Ernest and Lady 
MacMillan received with the hostess 
and guest of honor. Among the guests 
were Hon. G. Howard Ferguson and 
Mrs. Ferguson, Dr. and Mrs. Healey 
Willan, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Daly, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. L. Starr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fen- 
nell, Mrs. Boris Hambourg, Professor 
and Mrs. E. J. G. Alford, Principal and 
Mrs. 1. W. L. MacDermot, Dean and 
Mrs. J. G. Althouse, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
R. Sanderson, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Eayrs, and many others. 


TRAVELERS 


Among those from Toronto who at- 
tended the annual Canadian Women’s 
Senior Golf Association tournament 
at the Seigniory Club, Quebec, were 
Mrs. J. H. Gundy, Mrs. Cromwell 
Gurney, Mrs. B. L. Anderson, Mrs 
C. Wheaton, Lady Baillie, Mrs. T. 
Frank Matthews and Mrs. W. A. 
Kemp. 

Mrs. H. C. Wotherspoon of Port 
Hope, Ont., has arrived in Ottawa to 
be the guest of her son and daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Wother- 
spoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emile Delage, who 
have been occupying their cottage at 
Ste. Petronille, Island of Orleans, 
have returned to Quebec. 
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PRESENTING 


PICTURE 


| FALL and WINTER 
FASHIONS 


RRA RRP EE AE 


88-90 YONGE STREET 


gives the Aristo- 
dash 
Children's 
clothes 
brings out the charming 
loveliness in every child. 


“9 ‘ 
Coat Ensembles 
range trom $19.50 
and the Dresses are the 


last word in fashion. 


ANNABEL'S 


107 Bloor St. W. Ki. 5197 



















most 
pianist 
Ernest Seitz is to be the guest artist 
at next Thursday's Promenade Sym- 
phony Concert directed by Reginald 
Stewart in the University of Toronto 
Arena. 

Mr. Seitz was born in Toronto, and 
began to play the piano when he was 
three and a half years old. When he 
was nine he was giving recitals, and 
made many joint appearances with 
Madam Albani, the famous soprano 
who predicted for him a great future. 

After seven years of study under 
the late Dr. A. S. Vogt, he went to 





T 


COMING EVENTS 


[ESCRIBED by one critic as “the 
gifted 


and 
born on 





HE centre of interest here is a beau- 
tiful mahogany Sheraton chest of 
drawers; the interesting candelabrum 
is a reproduction of Waterford glass. 
Notice the fine Chippendale gilt mirror. 


GALLERY or ANTIQUES 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Sie Si Mk? Be as a 


. Ott & 6:8 





Germany, where for 


Russian virtuoso. A 
truly virtuosic 


Canadian soil,” to the out-break 


joined the faculty 
chestras of 


the 


dian and 


Orchestra, 


a 


Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Seitz has been heard as guest 
soloist with many of the leading or- 
continent, 
been heard in recital in many Cana- 
United States centres. 
was assisting artist to the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto during its tour of 
the Eastern States, and has appeared 
with the Paulist Choir of New York 
City and the New York Philharmonic 


years 
was a pupil of Joseph Lhevinne, the 
. concert tour 
Europe, which was planned for him 
at that time, had to be cancelled due 
of the Great War, 
and he returned to Toronto, where he 
Toronto 
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: 75 Days, 20,000 Miles Through Southern 
; Hemisphere Summer, 16 Colorful Ports 
of Call, 1212 Daylight Days in South Africa 
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In the Cunard White Star Cruise liner 


CARINTHIA 


20,277 TONS GROSS 


Equipped for luxurious comfort, unusually 
large staterooms. Great sun deck for sports, 
swimming pools, latest talkies. Cunard 
White Star modern ventilation. 


and Sailing from New York 
$680 Sy Fee Ti"toss 75 DAYS 
| VISITING: Trinidad; Rio de Janeiro; Tristan 
da Cunha; Cape Town; Port Elizabeth; Dur- 
ban; Zanzibar; Mombasa; Aden; Port Sudan 
(for Khartum); 5 days in Egypt; Suez (for 


| Cairo); Alexandria; Athens; Naples; Monte 
| Carlo; Gibraltar. 


| SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or phone, write or call at 


UNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


Bay & Wellington Sts., 
Toronto, Ont.—ELgin 3471 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


25 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ont.—ELgin 5221 


1188 St. Catherine St. W. 
Montreal, Que.—-Phone Lancaster 6155 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
__ Always Protect Your Travel Funds 


Os 
Wh 


Changing season... 
UNCHANGING 
HOSPITALITY 


Golden sunlight and bright 








blue skies . . . enjoy them in 


= 


— we 


ber. Enjoy, too, our bounte- 


ous meals, spacious, sunny 


Se 


| 
| 
| 
| this seaside setting in Octo- 
| 
| 
| 
| lounges, concerts, dances, and 
the varied diversions that 
have always distinguished a 
welcome here. Long Ocean 


Decks. Health baths. Re- 


stricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Book now. Insure your- 
self a choice of space at 
no extra charge. Amer- 
ican Express Travel 
Service provides deck 
plans, tour suggestions, 
itineraries and world- 
wide travel assistance. 
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“CITY OF MEXICO” 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 








THE STATELY PRESIDENTIAL PALACE in Havana is one of the many magnificent buildings which 
have won for the city the designation of “Paris of the West.” 


—Photo courtesy United Fruit Company. 
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Foreign Lands Nearby 


SK a hundred people what comes 

to mind when you mention the 
word paradise. At least ninety will 
proceed to describe a tropical land- 
scape with palms, a long stretch of 
golden beach and a big white moon. 
This reaction seems to be instinctive 
even for the most devoted north- 
landers. Perhaps it is a_ survival 
through countless generations — gen- 
erations that look upon Eden as a 
tropical garden. And, while many of 
us would not like to live near the 
Equator, there are exceedingly few 
who do not hope to visit there some 
time. 

Within the last generation, the tide 
of travel has been turning more and 
more to the south, particularly the 
Caribbean, Cuba, Mexico, Central and 
South America. The reasons are 
many. First, there is a _ perfectly 
natural desire to escape winter and 
to go where ultra violet rays are 
plentiful. Second, these lands have, 
with improved steamship service, be- 
come more and more accessible. And 
third, they are foreign, definitely for- 
eign, and unbelievably interesting. 

Travel to Latin America is exceed- 
ingly simple. Splendid steamers sai! 
from Florida and New Orleans ports. 
New Orleans is an ideal prelude to a 
trip south. It is perhaps the most 
picturesque and lovable city in the 
United States. The old French City, 
the Vieux Carre, with its beautiful 
old courtyards, its wrought iron bal- 
conies, its narrow streets and alley- 
ways, is an excellent introduction to 
what you will see in Latin America. 


Paris of America 


THE nearest of these fascinating 

foreign lands is Cuba. Its capital 

Havana—has often been called the 
“Paris of America.” It has the gusto 
and gayety that smacks of Mont- 
martre, Montparnasse, Longchamps 
and a dozen other aspects of the Capi- 
tal of France. You will find hand- 
some modern buildings here, but you 
will never forget for a moment that 
you are in a foreign city. Many of 
the streets are not fifteen feet wide 
and have a casual old-world way of 
winding. The shops and cafes are 
delightfully foreign and the archi- 
tecture suggests Barcelona or Madrid 

But Havana is only a part of the 
great treasure house of Cuba Out- 
side the capital is a broad motor 
highway extending to the end of the 
Island. Spread out on either side of 
the road is a gorgeous tropical pano- 
rama, a great luxurious green carpet, 
tobacco and sugar plantations and 
quaint old native villages. Here is 
another world, a life that is keyed 
to another rhythm Here are scenes 
that will leave strange haunting 
memories. 

Just south of the American border 
lies Mexico, the strangest, weirdest, 
most fascinating country on earth 
There is practically nothing you can 


BY ALLAN LEE 


say about Mexico that will be over- 
statement for it is a land of vital 
mystery. Its scenery and its public 
architecture are grandiose. Every 
human emotion, love, hate, gallantry, 
courage, piety, is a super emotion. 


Human Pageant 


FrROM Vera Cruz, on the coast of 

Mexico, to nearly 8,000 ft. up, is 
one of the most spectacular rail trips 
on earth. The grades are exceed- 
ingly steep and you pass. swiftly 


find a wealth of pleasure and beauty 
in the Central American Republics of 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Ni- 
caragua, Costa Rica and Panama. 
Here against the background of lofty 
purple mountains are o!d native vil- 
lages, beautiful Spanish cathedrals, 
rich banana plantations in the low- 
lands and coffee in the uplands, 
tropical jungles, filled with gay 
chattering birds, great forests of ma- 
hogany and other rare hardwoods 
and mysterious ruins of the great 
Maya cities. 





LLAMAS WANDER THROUGH THE STREETS of La Paz, Bolivia, the 
highest capital city in the world. This year will see travel to Central and 
South America greatly augmented. 


through jungles, through mountain 
passes, through a plateau that is an 
amazingly fertile garden. Here in 
the heart of this plateau ringed about 
with giant mountain peaks, is Mexico 
City, one of the three or four most 
beautiful cities in the world. Not 
many miles away is the lovely city 
of Guadelajara, which, seen once, is 
never forgotten. 

In these, .as well as many other 
Mexican cities, one finds a great 
human pageant, whose color is fully 
equal to that of native Oriental cities 
such as Benares, or Canton. This 
fine upland of Mexico has been the 
cradle of many civilizations, a_ pro- 
cession of races, which stretches 
far back in the Christian Era, and 
here today, hidden in obscure valleys, 
are little villages of pure Aztec blood 
These inscrutable people still live by 
their ancient wisdom and go their 
quiet stoical way, undisturbed by an 
indifference to modern civilization 
Indeed they are more remote from 
us than the most backward towns 
of Anatolia or Afghanistan 

South of Mexico the traveler will 





NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH. Two Tarascan Indian girls of Mexico, which 
is steadily growing in favor with discriminating travelers. 
Phota courtesy American Express Company. 


—Pbhoto courtesy Grace Line. 


World Flavor 


TRAVEL to South America has be- 

come increasingly more popular. 
Particularly in favor is the rail- 
water journey around the Southern 
continent, perhaps because this trip 
has so much of the flavor of a world 


tour You pass through the torrid 
zone into the south temperate and 
back again. You sail on the two 


great oceans and see tropical jungles, 
burning deserts, gigantic mountain 
ranges, vast stretches of plains, fam 
ous modern cities, ancient Inca ruins, 
and crude Indian villages. The way 
leads south through the canal and 
down the west coast of South Amer 
ica to Valvaraiso, Chile From Val- 
paraiso there is a famous train trip 
across the Andes past Acontagua, the 
highest peak in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, down across the great Argen 
tine pamvpas to the vast and highly 
urbane city of Buenos Aires, and from 
there by steamer to Rio de Janeiro, 
that delightful city no traveler for 
gets, Havana and home 


TWO-INCH POETRY 
(OTTAWA JOURNAL) 


POETS, what of your metre? We 

put the challenge after reading a 
piece in SatrurpAy NIGHT. SATURDAY 
NIGHT, published in literary Toronto, 
and its editor one of the literati, too, 
comes out to say that what it wants is 
poetry by poets who can compress 
their metre within a certain width. 
It is all very well to have poets 
whose song ascends like that of the 
lark to heaven’s gate and then de- 
scends to be a part of our human in- 
heritance; all very well to talk of 
little winds that whisper and sigh in 
the pines at eventide becoming the 
inspiration of a cadence whose meas- 
ured beat shall be the choral song 
of a redeemed universe. What Sart- 
urRDAY NIGHT wants for the poetry- 
loving population of Toronto is a 
“measured beat” that won't measure 
over two inches. Thus: “For the 
purpose of procuring a tidy adjust 
ment of type matter to column space, 
an adequate supply of poetry is just 
as necessary in the two-inch columns 


Rembrandt 
Brown 


has come from an old 


canvas to 


A deep rich brown of great warmth 





though not 


reddish—this shade was inspired, like many others this Autumn, 
by the oils of the master painter, Rembrandt. M. W. Locke 
shoe makers were quick to use it for one of their smartest new 
Fall styles—the tie shown of suede with cleverly cut trimmings 


of pin seal. 


Made on last Number Four, this shoe conceals unex 
pected support and firmness in its actively corrective design. If 
you have foot trouble, let Simpson’s expert fitters tell you 
whether this shoe might alleviate it. The same style is availablc 
in black with black calf trim and blue suede with blue calf trim 


At $i1. 
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M. W. Locke shoe 
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proved by Dr. M 
W. Locke, of Wil- 
liamsburg, are ex- 
clusive with Simp 
Toront 


ind Montreal. 


son's in 


as in the three-inch, and there are a 
great many more two-inch columns.” 

SaturpAY NIGHT goes on to com- 
plain that, “for some reason which is 
beyond our ken,” Canadian poets 
have taken of late to writing in 
metres too long for the two-inch 
space. “We have therefore to notify 
our poetical contributors that their 
chances of acceptance are much 
greater with a poem in a short line 
metre than with one whose lines are 
longer.” 

Quality? Well, Sarurpay NIGHT 
gives it an afterthought. “If in addi- 
tion to making the lines short,” it 
concludes, “they can also make the 
poem short and highly original, and 
can add to these qualities one or 
more of the further qualities of wit, 
poignancy, satire, passion, or philo- 
sophic profundity, they will be almost 
certain of acceptance.” 

But these “further qualities” are 
incidental. The real need is poetry 
with a metre of two inches. Longer 
than that it’s a nuisance; as unman- 
ageable and undesirable as long saus- 
ages. If Toronto’s poets want to 
soothe the good city with their song, 
they must look to their metre; their 
reward will be a notice from the 
editor of SATURDAY NIGHT with the 
beaming praise: “This is all poetry, 
and two inches wide.” 











in SEASHORE LUXURY 


Come where fall holidays offer 
more and cost less. Relax amid 
luxury. Delightful “Ship's 
7 Deck”; luscious food, 250 
sleep-inviting rooms, sea- 
water baths. Booklet. 






ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY RATES 


as low as $30. per person (2 in room), 
with bath and meals 





One of Atlantic City’s Finest Hotels 
Pennsylvania Ave. e@ Paul Auchter, Mgr. 





RETURN TO HONGKONG. Equally at home in the social circles of Eastern 

and Western Canadian cities, are Miss Bunty Drummond and Miss S$. Compton, 

at present resident in Hongkong, where Miss Drummond’s father is the Cana 

dian Pacific Oriental manager. The two, traveling together, have spent some 

time in the Dominion, especially in Vancouver where they are well known. 

They returned to Hongkong recently in the Canadian Pacific flagship Empress 
of Japan, via Honolulu 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE LONDON LETTER 
Too Much Like a Dress Rehearsal 


London, Sept. 12 


WRITING this letter this particular 
morning—Monday is my day for 
such inflictions on the reader—-makes 
me feel as though I were childishly 
engaged in scratching pictures in the 
wet sand, while keeping a very anx- 
ious eye on a huge advancing wave 
Almost any moment now it may come 
crashing among us, making a mess 
of the whole beach, sweeping every 
one and everything in its path into 
bedraggled and shattered heaps. 

This very evening we should know 

well, something fairly definite about 
it all. The great German Superman 
is to give his fateful address to his 
battalions of heiling and saluting Nor- 
dics at Nuremberg, and not only to 
them but to the whole listening an‘ 
anxious world. He _ will probabl 
tell us what he is going to do to us 
But then again he may not. He ma 
decide to go on making our flesh 
creep. 

Only yesterday I was talking to a 
military personage—-fairly eminent 
but retired. He possesses, what is 
not usual in military personages, a 
nicely sardonic sense of humor. Per- 
haps that is why he isn’t more emin- 
ent. 

“What do you 
tion?” I 
days to 
mean. 

“I'd say it 
didn’t look so 


think of the situa- 
asked him. No ne2d nowa- 
specify what situation you 


looked like war, if it 
awfully like war It 
is too much like a_ dress-rehearsal 
for war. Real wars aren’t declared 
that way. But you never can tell with 
that sort of self-dramatizing blighter 
They sometimes forget they’re just 
acting.” And then, having got up to 
the bunker, where his ball reposed 
in a nice, deep 
“Hell!” 


We talked no more 


heel-mark, he said 

ibout wal 
You can’t let people like Hitler and 
Goering and Goebbels interfere ith 


the really serious things of lif 
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MRS. DAWSON CORBETT 
Miss Peggy McCordick, 


Toronto fhe portrait of 
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BY P. O’'D. 


MISS CATHERINE CLARKSON, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. Palmer Clark- 
son of Toronto, who will make her debut during the coming season. 


civilization seem so remote and un- 
important! But that may be due as 
much as anything to the fact that you 
never see a newspaper less than half 
a day old. Even the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh morning papers reach you 
sometime in the evening. 

A newspaper is rather like a pan- 
cake—-you must consume the thing 
hot. Cold it may be just as full of 
sustenance, but you feel no appetite 
for it. You barely glance at the head- 
lines. And, if you don’t like what you 
see there, you console yourself with 
the reflection that something has 
probably happened in the meantime 
to change it. You refuse to worry 
It is a delightful respite. 


Hearst's Castle 


[)' )WN in South Wales on a promon- 
tory overlooking the Bristol Chan- 
beautiful old castle, which 
has been turned into a most luxurious 
modern residence It is called St 
Donat’s, and it belongs to William 
Randolph Hearst. He bought it some 
thirteen just from 
i picture he saw of it in an English 
magazine, it is said—and he spent 
what would be a fortune to anyone 
modernizing it 
Now he is trying to sell it, 
aid to it in the meantime hardly 
more than half-a-dozen visits of a 
fortnight or so. It seems a very small 
return in enjoyment on so vast an 
utlay 
When 


‘astle for 


nel is a 


years or so ago 


else in 
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Hearst first bought the 
something like 25,000 
Society for the Preser- 
»f Ancient Monuments became 
vorried as to what he was 

g to do with it, for its history 

es back to the twelfth century. Its 
riginal were the Esterling 
family, who came over from Nor- 
mandy in 1099, hard on the heels of 


the Conqueror 
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—Photograph by Violet Keene. 


great changes, of course—he had to, 
to make the place habitable—but even 
hostile critics had to admit that the 
changes were in admirable taste. The 
preservers of ancient monuments 
should, in fact, be grateful to him. 
Without him the old castle would 
probably have become a hopeless ruin 

What Mr. Hearst did was to turn 
St. Donat’s into a superb modern 
residence, while carefully preserving 
its features as a mediaeval fortress. 
It is wonderfully equipped. There 
are more than ninety rooms, of which 
some thirty-odd are bedrooms, each 
with its bathroom. The huge baronial 
dining-hall seats more than 200. And 
the whole place is filled with art 
treasures of every conceivable kind. 
Moreover the castle stands in a park 
of 2,000 acres or more, which con- 
tains among much else a private golf- 
course. In the old jousting-ground 
is the finest swimming-pool in the 
whole country. 

And all this has been maintained 
just as if the owner were in resi- 
dence. The golf-course has been mown 
and tended, the water in the swim- 
ming-pool has been kept at the same 
temperature winter and summer, even 
the log-fires have flamed and smoul- 
dered in the huge, ancient fire-places. 
All ready, and all waiting, but, ex- 
cept for the caretakers and guardians, 
as silent and empty as an enchanted 
castle in a fairy-tale. It is one of the 
queer fantasies of vast wealth 


Vanished Time 


LAST week in Surrey there died 
“an old lady of 88, whose name 
takes us back to the great days of 
Victorian art. She was the widow of 
George Frederick Watts, the painter 
of “Hope” and so many other famous 
allegorical pictures—his second wife, 
for the first was no other than Ellen 
Terry 

Everyone remember the 
strange and pathetic story of the mar- 
riage of the middle-aged painter to 
the beautiful girl of genius—Ellen 
Terry was then only sixteen—-and of 
their separation a year later. It was 
ver twenty years before he married 

iin, this time most happily 

Watts died in 1904 at the age ot 
87, and Mrs. Watts went on living 
ever since in the house he had built 
for her at Compton. She made of it 
a sort of Watts museum It 
filled with his work, and e 
as kept exactly as he had left it. 
Even the brushes and colors lay as 
when his hand put them down for the 
last time She welcomed visitors, 
and a good many Canadians living or 
travelling England must at one 
time or other have paid a call there 
But Mrs 
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must 
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Watts was a 
an the 
memorial 


man of 


good deal 
loving caretaker of a 
museum She was a wo- 
intelligence and charm, and 
both artistic taste and or- 
ganizing ability. There is a flourish- 
ing pottery industry at Compton, 
which owes its success largely to the 
Pottery Art Guild she _ established 
there, as well as a school of decorative 
terra cotta work. 


possessed 


What is to become of Watt's studio 
and the paintings and statuary it 
contains—for he was sculptor as well 
as painter—has not yet been stated 
Possibly the pictures and statues will 
be left to the nation. It may even have 
been the wish of Mrs. Watts that the 
place should be kept as a memorial 
to his genius. 

He was undoubtedly a very fine 
artist, one of the great men of a 
vanished time—and taste. It is to be 
feared that the present age has little 
enthusiasm for his pictorial allegories, 
or even for his portraits, good as they 
were, He managed to give all his sit- 
ters, even the politicians among them, 
an amazingly ethereal look. Per- 
haps they really did look like that, as 
he saw them. But people don’t look 
like that any more-—-not as we see 
them It is their misfortune—and 
ours 


October 1, 1938 





Do 


TRAVELERS 


Lady Allan, who went to New York 
to see her sister-in-law, Mrs. Gordon 
Mackenzie, before she sailed on her 
return to France, has returned to 
Montreal. 

Mrs. R. A. McInnis, her daughter, 
Miss Marian McInnis, and her mother, 
Mrs. D. L. Van Houten, of New Jer- 
sey, who is her guest, have returned 
to Quebec from Muskoka, where they 
have been spending some time. 

Mrs. Arthur Warburton and Mrs. 
Denis Stairs, of Montreal, were in 
Ottawa for a few days, the guests of 
their aunt, Lady Perley. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. B. 
has returned to Quebec 
chester, N.B., where he spent a few 
days with his father, Mr. Gordon B. 
Papineau. Lieutenant-Colonel M ac- 
kay Papineau, who also was in Dor- 
chester visiting his father, has re- 
turned to Montreal. 

Mrs. Allan Ross, her daughter, Miss 
Julia Ross, Lorna Savage and 
Miss Graburn Nicholls, have returned 
from a motor trip through the New 
England States. They attended the 
national lawn tennis championships at 
Forest Hills. Mr. and Mrs. Ross, who 
are at their country house in Oak- 
ville, will not return to Toronto until 
November 
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A VERY FULL SKIRTED knee- 
length evening coat with squared-off 
shoulders, in a printed heavy crepe 
satin, Especially smart when worn 
with a slender tubular skirted frock 





An invitation to the 


Ball? ... Then attend 


it in this quaint fuchsia 
frock of crisp rayon taf- 
feta. You'll be a charm- 
ing sensation in tts 
strapless bodice and 
hooped skirt! From 


New York. Size 14. 


$29.95. Import Salon . 


Fourth Floor, Main Store. 


Search the globe 

and you couldn't find a more 
thrilling route for your 
“supreme travel experience”! 
‘Twenty-three different lands... 
both hemispheres...all seven seas! 


Wine-scented Madeira and Gibraltar 
Algiers and colorful North Africa 
The social whirl in Monaco 

Naples and ancient Pompeii 
Athens and the blue Aegean 

Holy Land, sacred, Egypt, eternal 
India, land of pageantry 

Ceylon, Penang, deep into the East 
Singapore, Britain’s mighty fortress 
Bangkok, ruled by a child king 
Hong Kong, Britain-in-China 
Manila, the fabulous Philippines 
Bali, heavenly isle 

Java, verdant, lovely 

Zulu rites in Durban, Victoria Falls 
Capetown, tip of Africa 

St. Helena, last home of Napoleon 
Lovely, unbelievable Rio de Janeiro 
Bahia, ancient capital of Brazil 
Trinidad, fertile island of the Indies 


Havana, where Spain still endures. 
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AND ALL HE NEEDS IS CONFIDENCE ! 


READY FOR A BUSINESS RISE 


BY ARTHUR D. STYLES 


USINESS activity in the United States has been 
evidencing improvement since last June. Exist- 
ing evidence appears to indicate that this revival of 
trade will continue in the months directly ahead. The 
question naturally arises, with the United States 
apparently headed along the road to economic re- 
very, What the prospects are for business improve- 
ment in Canada—assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that no new major war, with its inevitable economic 
dislocations, breaks out in Europe in the near future. 
At a time as at present when conditions in the 
business world are in a lethargic state, one is pro- 
vided with an excellent opportunity to appraise, from 
a wholly detached point of view, fundamentals and, 
in the light of the facts thus revealed, attempt to 
indicate probable future economic trends in Canada. 
Monetary measures can do a great deal towards 
-expediting recovery. Unless a so-called cost-price 
alance obtains in the system, however, these efforts 
designed to promote recovery may quite conceivably 
fall on infertile ground. The prime essential to 
recovery is the presence of a profit margin for busi- 
ness, actual or immediately prospective, since only if 
that profitability exists will industry go ahead and 
embark on expenditures for either inventory accumu- 
lation or capital expansion. No easy money policy 
will have the desired effects unless costs are so related 
to prices that a profit margin exists. This price-cost 
equilibrium is a_ vital factor, which necessarily 
determines the earning capacity of any particular 
company. 


habe certain steps have been taken to put 
*“* costs more in line with prices and thus stimulate 
sumer purchasing. The index of basic commodity 
es has declined some 30 per cent since this time 
year. This means, particularly for the processing 
istries, a proportionate reduction in costs. 
rges for capital, another item in the cost of pro- 
ction, have been substantially lowered through 
inding operations. Labor, however, generally has 
sted any attempts at a downward readjustment of 
es. Such a deflation in costs is essential in our 
fit economy, since only if selling prices exceed 
production costs will an incentive to continue or 
xpand upon present production exist. This flexibility 
he prices of raw materials, labor and capital, is 
crux to uninterrupted prosperity. 
[t is more than a question of production costs 
ig brought into proper relationship with selling 
prices. To ensure prosperity all sections of the 
ntry must be able to exchange their products upon 
sonably equitable terms, so that each group will 
Nave the capacity to purchase the goods and services 


of the other. In Canada, at the present time, there is 
‘ disparity between the purchasing power of the 
farmer and the cost of retail goods and services he 


requires. In June this spread amounted to approxi- 
nately 444 per cent. However, should any measure 
1 inflation develop this disequilibrium will readjust 
itself. Because farm prices are more sensitive to 
‘tflation, farm income would be more readily in- 
‘reased by inflation than the income of any other 
troup in Canada. 

With costs generally being brought more into line 
Pith the general price level, a closer approach to a 
Siormal equilibrium is now being attained in Canada. 
s‘\ Situation prevails at the present time whereby a 
fore solid foundation exists upon which to erect a 
/*rmanent structure of economic prosperity. Cana- 
san business is not troubled by government policies 
Cesigned to hamper initiative. 

In the realm of money and banking we see that 
te Bank of Canada, in order to encourage produc- 
son, began to pursue, about a year ago, an active 


'nflationary policy. By November, 1937, the ratio of 


its cash reserve to its notes and deposit liabilities 
attained a low of 51.47 per cent. As a result of this 
policy the chartered banks were provided with large 
reserves of cash which they had no immediate 
occasion to use. Since that time the reserve ratio of 
the central bank has increased, which is a deflation- 
ary tendency, but which may be accounted for by the 
fact that the chartered banks have sufficient cash to 
meet present and immediately prospective needs. 
Providing them with additional funds at the present 
time does not answer the question of how the banks 
are going to dispose of those funds. The present 
ratio of cash to deposits in Canada, 10.0, is a normal 
one and does not suggest stringency which could be 
aileviated by an inflationary open-market policy 
pursued by the Bank of Canada. 

Deposits of the chartered banks presently stand 
at an all-time record high. As at the end of July 
1938, total deposits, including inter-bank deposits, 
totalled $2,862 millions, as compared to a 1929 aver- 
age of $2,837 millions. This constitutes a large latent 
source of public purchasing power which, when 
circulating more rapidly, would impart a decided 
stimulus to our economy. The amount of bank credit 
outstanding remains approximately 4 per cent below 
the 1929 average, though current loans to the public, 
at $786 millions, are over 40 per cent below the 1929 
level. 

The action of the security market at the present 
time augurs well for an expansion in business 
volume in the months directly ahead. With the 
Canadian economy pretty well placed on a basis 
which will permit increased industrial volume to 
translate itself into increased profits, we need not 
fear a period of “profitless prosperity.” Many of 
the necessary adjustments in our economy have now 
been completed. 


AS FAR as Canada is concerned there are a 
number of factors which support the contention 
that shortly this increase in business volume will 
materialize. The two most important features on 
the economic horizon appear to be: 

1. A favorable wheat crop in Western Canada. 
It is anticipated that some 325 million bushels will 
be harvested as compared with the 1937 total of 182 
million bushels. Besides providing the farmer with 
greater purchasing power, it will have a beneficial 
effect on Canadian industry and trade generally. 

2. The pulp and paper industry gives evidence of 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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ONE PROBLEM 
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HAVE been running through odds and ends on 

a cluttered academic desk. They lead me to 
sober meditation upon the state of my country. The 
first item says that there are more people in the 
United States dependent on government relief for 
their daily bread than there were when the present 
government took office more than five and a half 
years ago. 

Another item reports that cotton is selling around 
eight cents a pound, five years after this govern- 
ment embarked on an enormously expensive, ruth- 
lessly destructive program to raise the price of 
cotton and wheat at the expense of all citizens. Side 
by side with this cotton report is a citation from a 
government document stating that one farm owner 
in Arkansas received under the A.A.A. cash gifts of 
$392,000 in 1933, 1934 and 1935 for not raising 
cotton. That little item of $392,000 is now drawing 
interest in the $40,000,000,000 public debt. And I 
call to mind the words of that poison-pen cynic of 
long ago, Dean Swift: “He had been eight years 
upon a project for extracting sunbeams out of 
cucumbers.” 

I note also that out in California a Mr. Downey 
has beaten the redoubtable Senator McAdoo in a 
race for the Senate nomination on a platform of $30 
every Thursday for all persons over fifty years of 
age. From another item I should gather that the 
President of the United States looks with favor on 
the candidacy of Mr. Downey, on the grounds that 
he is a genuine “‘liberal.’’ Liberal, I would say, is 
exactly the right word. The President, it is report- 
ed, is not enamored of Mr. Downey’s $30-a-week 
pension scheme, but he notes philosophically Lord 
Bryce’s admiration of the marvelous mechanism of 
the American government, which permits trying 
out new schemes in individual states, without the 
difficulties of experimenting on the whole nation. 
Cheek by jowl with this clipping is another, which 
reports that the state of Colorado has just about 
ruined itself financially by experimenting with 
generous pensions for the old. 

Another clipping reports that France is in an up- 
roar over its legal 40-hour week, it appearing that 
the best brains of France believe that this little 
measure to cure unemployment and spread the work 
will destroy whatever chance for economic and mili- 
tary survival that country now has. 


TILL another clipping reports a speech by a lady 

Congressman in New Jersey. She told a North- 
ern audience that the new wages-and-hours law will 
so damage Southern industry that Northern indus- 
try should be greatly benefited. In the fervid 
appeals for the passage of the law on the grounds of 
the long hours and low wages of Southern workers, 
there were no references, as I recall it, to the ad- 
vantages Southern workers would enjoy in the form 
of unemployment and no wages at all. 

Another item is cut from a financial journal. It 
is an elaborate defense by a government lawyer of 
the present operation of the Social Security pension 
scheme. The law provides for taxes on the weekly 
wages of American workers and for additional taxes 
on the employer. Both these taxes, of course, come 
chiefly out of the living of the American worker. 
These taxes are collected and immediately spent by 
the government. To offset them, the government 
prints its own bonds and puts them in the Social 
Security “reserve.” These bonds begin to draw in- 
terest at once, and this calls for more taxes for the 
reserve, and when these are spent more bonds will 
go in. Some day the taxed workers of our day will 
grow old, the pensions will be due, and the whol 
country, including the workers, must be taxed to 
pay them. 

And this defender of the system says that if we 
did not tax the workers now, “workers now young, 
who are scheduled to retire in 1970 or 1980, would 
pay very little for their ultimate pensions, the rest 
of the cost being cast upon the workers of 1970 
and 1980.” Think that over. Taxes on present-day 
workers, levied in the midst of a grievous depres- 
sion and immediately spent on subsidies to silver 
miners or purging expeditions or cash gifts to farm- 
ers for cutting down the food supply, are some way 
going to help out workers in 1980, most of them not 
vet born, 

In the midst of all this flotsam and jetsam of 
newspaper items on my desk, there is a little book. It 
(Continued on Page 24) 








BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE INTERMEDIATE OR SHORT TERM TREND of stock prices is upward 


This trend, 


however, is being currently subjected to an interruption based upon the threat of war in Europe 
and the economic repercussions of such an event on business and prices in the United States. 


16 was subjected to material price correction, it was likewise natural that the rapid movement from 


movement were estimated in our Forecasts of early August at 132/122 on the closing Dow-Jones 
industrial average, said upper and lower levels representing the three-eighths to five-eighths can- 
cellation of a previous main movement normally to be anticipated under Dow’s theory. 


The corrective swing alluded to above got 


under way during August and on closing prices 


of Saturday, Sept. 17, had carried within the upper limits of the correction area given above. 
Once such an area has been entered, there is no rule as to whether the market will stop in the 
upper, middle, or lower brackets, that is, at around 132, 127, or 122. Were it not for the war news 
we believe—and so stated when the decline, in early August, was first commencing—that proba- 


bilities would favor the higher limits. 


THE PRIMARY OR LONG TERM TREND of stock prices and business, under Dow’s theory, 
is upward. 

THE PRICE MOVEMENT. Just as the sharp price advance (see Chart) from March 31 to April 
May 31 to August 6 would witness readjustment and consolidation. Limits to such a corrective 


War, however, is admittedly a (Continued on Page 22) 
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HE second article on this page presents the view 
that Canadian business is now in shape for an 
important advance provided that a general war does 
not break out in Europe. Various disequilibria which 
made for recession have been corrected, and certain 
powerful factors making for a forward move are now 


in evidence. But it seems to this column that even 
if war does occur we may expect to see business 
booming, after the initial shock and economic dis- 
locations are overcome. Though Canada’s war effort 
might be controlled and integrated to a greater 
degree than in the last war, the urgent need for war 
supplies of all kinds would probably again over-rule 
considerations of economy, and untold millions of 
money would again be poured out with their in- 
evitable effects on the tempo of business, including 
lines which have no direct relation to catering for 
war. In short, a war in Europe involving Britain 
would be certain to involve Canada toc—certainly as 
a supplier and probably as a physical participant also 
-and just as certainly its effects would be strongly 
inflationary. Unemployment would disappear, prices 
and wages would jump, and everyone would have 
money to spend—everyone, that is, but those depen- 
dent on fixed incomes. 
a a a 
[ THIS war does come, the above seems to us to be 
more likely to happen this time than it was in 
1914-18, because of the relatively greater unprepared- 
ness now of Britain and her associates. We were all 
shocked last week by the revelations of Britain’s and 
France’s deficiencies in aircraft, 
contrasting so alarmingly with 
Germany’s and Italy’s complete- 
ness, and the indicated possibility 
that London could be devastated 
by bombs within a week of war’s 
commencement. Such a situation 
can only mean that everything, 
including normal financial considerations, would be 
subordinated to the task of producing additional air- 
craft and other war supplies as rapidly.as possible 
Money would be poured out like water, and the finan- 
cial future would be left to take care of itself. 
Baa 
A® REGARDS the United States, the prospect 
seems to be that she would eventually drift into 
participation in the war very much as she did the last 
time. She can not afford to see the democratic 
nations defeated and possibly destroyed, and there 
would be sure to be incidents, such as the Lusitania 
case, to incite her to war. However, an important 
difference would be that this time the nation’s senti- 
ment would be strongly pro-democracies from the 
start. The Neutrality Act notwithstanding, she 
would aid the democracies with munitions and 
credits, she would experience a war boom, and her 
drift toward inflation would be greatly accelerated. 
2 Dp a 
VEN if war dces not materialize now, its shadow 
will still hang darkly over the democratic nations 
They have been so badly scared and realize their 
position so keenly that their preparations for waz 
will be carried on, and probably at a faster pace than 
before the present crisis. The prospect is that the 
world will be on a war economy 
indefinitely, and that normal pro- 
duction and the amelioration of 
our present economic ills will 
suffer accordingly. On tl 
hand, we might expect to see the 


le other 


democratic nations draw toward 





each other as they have not yet 
done, and a quickened effort to devise and agree upon 
means for the development of trade between them. 
2 Ba A 
a in the event of war, would be likely to 
take hold strongly in the United States because an 
enormous base for it has already been created. From 
1933 to 19837 Mr. Roosevelt spent twenty billions to 
prime the recovery pump and he is now in process of 
spending another five billions for the same purposes 
Only a moderate degree of inflation has resulted so 
far because business and all private enterprise has 
been frightened into inactivity by the New Deal. A 
huge demand for war supplies for the democracies 
would quickly change the industrial picture, and with 
ample credit available for its financing, we might see 
a sharp rise in production and in costs and prices. 
Pp ADA 
fae present uncertainties have business very 
definitely on the fence, afraid to move. And there 
it will stay, until the prospect is much clearer than 
now. Furthermore, the European situation is hold- 
ing up the promulgation of the Anglo-American 
trade agreement, in connection with which there will 
be revisions of Canada’s preferences in the British 
market. Thus the situation at the moment is any- 
thing but conducive to business health and vigor. As 
soon as it clears, however, business will move, and 
our guess is that it will be forward and upward. We 
(that is. this column) believe that if there is to be no 
war business will advance because of the needs for 
making up the accumulated shortages growing out 
of the 1937-38 let-down in production, and that actual 
war will quickly cause a considerable speeding-up of 
industry due to urgent demands for armaments and 
other supplies from the stricken democracies. If this 
guess is the right one, it should follow that a stock 
market slumn due to war’s unsettlement should be 
only temnorary. Thereafter stocks should rise be- 
cause of buving for participation in war-production 
profits and for hedging against inflation. 
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GOLD &€ DROSS 


it is recommended that answers to inquiries in this de- 
jartment be read in conjunction with the Business and 
Market Forecast aj pear.ng on the first page of this section. 


EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Does Eastern Steel Products Limited pay dividends 
on its common stock and do you think this stock would 
be a good one to buy for (1) earnings from possible 
war orders, and (2) earnings from normal business im- 
provements? I shall greatly appreciate your valued 
opinion. Just what does Eastern Steel Producis 
produce? 

UC. Bi Ass 


Estevan, Sask. 


A dividend of $1 per common share was paid 
November 2, 1936 and a similar payment was made 
February 1, 1938. Previous to the 1936 payment, no 
dividends had been paid on the common stock since 
1932. For the fiscal year ended November 30, 1937, 
Eastern Steel Products reported earnings of $1.40 
per common share, comparing with 5 cents per share 
for the previous fiscal year. I understand that earn- 
ings in the current fiscal year have been maintained 
at about the same level as last year, and that the 
management is now looking for some earnings im- 
provement as a result of the lifting of the sales tax 
on building materials and improvement in public 
purchasing power resulting from the better crops. 

The company manufactures many kinds of metal 
products used in the building industries, portable 
garages, siding, tanks, shingles, roofing, skylights, 
revolving doors, eavestroughs, elevator casings, 
spoutings, etc. I am unable to say whether or not 
the company expects to do any armament business. 
However, it would certainly seem to be in a position 
to benefit from any rise in general purchasing power. 
The company’s financial position was satisfactory at 
the end of its last fiscal year, with current assets of 
$1,029,520 against current liabilities of $150,160. 


FORD OF CANADA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Like a good many people I am timid about investing 
money and when I noticed in your “We Discuss This 
Week” that you recommended Ford of Canada common 
I hesitated before buying. Since then the stock has 
risen several points and I still haven’t bought any. Do 
you still think it is a good speculative buy? Have 
you any more recent information on the company? 

T. R. R., St. John’s Nfld. 


1 think that Ford of Canada common is still an 
attractive buy for speculation. Indications at the 
present time are that the automobile market in Can- 
ada, at least, is showing a return to something 
approaching normality, and Ford of Canada’s re- 
cently-concluded expansion program has placed it in 
a favorable position to take advantage of any in- 
crease in buying. 

It is reported that the new Ford models will be 
ready for the market in about a month and that 
they will be the most complete line offered in the 
history of the company. In addition to the old 
standard models, I understand that the company will 
offer a new car which will be known as _ the 
“Mercury.” This car will compete with the light 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Nash, Hudson, etc., and will mark 
the first time that Ford has entered this medium 
price class. 

As was pointed out in the previous item you 
mention, 1938 was a poor automobile year for two 
reasons: first, 1938 models showed little change from 
those of 1937 and consequently there was little in- 
ducement for prospective buyers to purchase new 
second, business, which was expected to con- 
tinue on in the high plane established in 1937, 
showed a decided downward trend. In 1939, how- 
ever, automobile models will have some definitely 
new features and consumers’ buying power should 
be increased due to returning optimism in business 
and better crops throughout the Dominion, particu- 
larly in the West. 


cars; 


ASBESTOS CORPORATION 
Editor, Gold & Dross 
4 couple of weeks ago I read in your “We Discuss 
This Week” a review of Asbestos Corporation, and since 
then have been interested in the company. I understand 
has been bond debt. Can you tell me 


reducing its 
anything about this? 


G. S. M., Seattle, Wash. 


When Asbestos Corporation recently cancelled 
another $125,000 of its first serial bonds, it cut down 
its debt to $750,000 and this is now the sole capital 
obligation ahead of the 149,300 shares of no par com- 
mon outstanding. Last spring the company purchased 
and cancelled the $125,000 block of 3 per cent serials 
due July 1, 1938. The $125,000 worth of 314 per cent 
serials which have just been retired would not have 
been due until July 1, 1939. The remaining $750,000 
of bonds bear interest at 4 per cent and will not 
mature until July 2, 1942. The issue is callable at 
any time on 30 days’ notice at prices ranging from 
101 down to par. 


BERYLLIUM 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Can you tell me anything about beryllium and about 
Canadian Beryllium Mines and Alloys Limited? What 


are beryllium’s potentialities? Why has it not had more 


ittention paid to it in the past? 
F. B., Toronto, Ont 


Until recent years beryllium attracted little com- 


mercial attention largely because of its oxide con- 
tent and the high cost of extraction of the pure 
metal. The cost, however, has now reduced 
to a point which enables its valuable properties to 
be utilized in industry and the production of 
beryllium alloys, chiefly copper-beryllium and nickel- 
beryllium is now reported to be expanding rapidly 
It has been proved that beryllium imparts high ten- 
sile strength to copper, and tools made of the above 
alloys have hardness and toughness matching thai 
of steel, and with the advantage of being non-spark- 
ing under most conditions. 
its light weight (one-third less than aluminum) 
offers great possibilities in the field of airplane 
construction, and is also used in X-ray apparatus. 
So far, despite the publicity given to the possible 
field for the metal in alloys, commercial developments 
along such lines have not been outstanding. 
Canadian Beryllium Mines and Alloys Limited, 
was formed in 1937 to take over the assets of Ren- 
frew Minerals Limited, and plans to go. into the 


been 


Beryllium on account of 


field of manufacturing beryllium alloys and chemi- 
cals. At the end of the year the company had about 
40 tons of cobbed beryl crystals stock-piled, and 
small shipments of feldspar have been made. The 
Department of Mines and Resources states the de- 
posit of beryl in Lyndoch township, Renfrew county, 
which is included in the holdings of Canadian 
Beryllium, probably offers the best chances for de- 
velopment of known deposits in Canada. American 
consumption has been running around 300 tons per 
year and it is expected this will be increased to 
500 tons. 


DOMINION ENGINEERING 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Re Dominion Engineering common stock which is 
down in price. Reports are that the company’s busi- 
ness is improving. Have you any information and would 
you advise a further purchase of a limited quantity? 

V. Y. O., Edmundston, N.B. 


Yes, I think I would. The stock has ranged this 
year from a high of 48% to a low of 21, and at the 
current price of 34, is less than half the 1937 high 
of 73 and far from the high of 65 recorded in 1936. 
The company’s business is improving. I understand 
that business in prospect is shaping up in an en- 
couraging manner and that the company’s outlook is 
the best it has been in some time. 

A few years ago, Dominion Engineering’s activi- 
ties underwent a sharp improvement, but more re- 
cently—since the middle of 1937, to be exact—the 
trend of operations and earnings has been down- 
ward. This is mainly due to the fact that while the 
company has been in a position to benefit from the 
increased activity in the mining industry, two of 
its principal lines—pulp and paper machinery, and 
hydro-electric power equipment—have shown a dis- 
tinct slowing up due to the conditions existing in 
the industries which absorb these products. Now, 
I understand, there are signs of an improving market 
for Dominion Engineering’s products, and there is 
a growing expectation that within a reasonably short 
period the company’s bookings will reflect the up- 
ward tendency. 


GILLIES LAKE-PORCUPINE 
Gold & Dross: 

Your reply to my last request was very much ap- 
preciated. I am now asking you to give me as much 
information as possible on Gillies Lake-Porcupine Gold 
Mines. What are its prospects? What is the location 
and physical condition of the Empire Gold Mine which 
Gillies Lake has taken over? What is the calibre of the 
new board of directors? 


Editor, 


L. H., Madawaska, Ont. 

The Empire Gold Mines property, which has 
been purchased by Gillies Lake-Porcupine Gold Mines 
for 1,000,000 shares, adjoins the Gillies Lake 
ground on the north. The Empire claims consist of 
520 acres, while the original Gillies ground com- 
prised a total of 240 acres. The Empire property 
has been inactive for some time and while drilling 
was done in 1936 I have no record of the company 
disclosing the findings. Exploration at Gillies Lake 
is now concentrated on the porphyry body lying 
north of the shaft workings and which has been 
reached by a long crosscut on the 500-foot level. 
This drive was commenced to investigate values 
secured in the porphyry in drilling last winter. 

Nearly all the ore has been extracted from the 
original mine workings and immediately surround- 
ing area has been pretty thoroughly explored. It 
is considered that important exploration chances are 
contained in the areas surrounding the porphyries 
and in addition to the one now being explored there 
is a second body which lies farther to the north. Some 
strong breaks are revealed on surface close to the 
most northerly body. I would consider the calibre 
of the new board of directors as excellent. E. H. 
Walker is president of Paymaster Consolidated and 


his associates are experienced in mining. 


OTTAWA ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Gold & Dross: 


tell me why the last dividend on Ottawa 
passed? I have been interested in this 
stock for some time and for some years past it has paid 
good dividends. Do you think that the stock is not 
vorth holding now? 


Editor, 


Can you 


Electric was 


J. D. R., Brandon, Man. 


| doubt that the passing of the dividend by 
Ottawa Electric makes the common stock any less 
attractive over the long-term period. President T. 
F. Ahearn has stated that discontinuing the dividend 
payments on the 35,197 common shares outstanding 
is made advisable because of the need for bond 
principal repayments and the replacement of fixed 
assets in the near future, including track and equip- 
ment. Then, too, the uncertainty of street railway 
business at the present time are factors making for 
a conservative financial policy. 

The company is paying $140,000 off the mortgage 
annually, having redeemed that amount of its 3 
per cent bonds on July 2, 193 Similar payments 
are scheduled in 1939 and 1940. From 1943—1947, 
inclusive, $140,000 per annum will be payable against 
the 4 per cent bonds. In 1948—1955, inclusive the 
114 per cent bonds will be repayable at the rate of 
$150,000 per annum. Interest obligations will be 
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THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


Investment Letters, Inc., is an established weekly economic service 
analyzing and forecasting the American securities and trade outlook for 
a select list of American subscribers. Because of the important effect of 
price and business trends in the United States on world economic activity 
these reports should prove of distinct value to Canadian investors and 
industrialists. We invite such subscriptions, and without obligation to 
the inquirer, shall be glad to forward our latest Letter, discussing the 
current American stock market and business outlook, as well as indi- 
vidual securities, so that some first-hand knowledge of the character and 
nature of our work can be placed before the inquirer. 
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To lend money on Canadian real 
estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years that have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
governs the Canada Permanent 


policy to-day. 


CANADA 


PERMANENT 


Mortqage Corporation 





















Head Office 
220 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $68,000,000 
















Dividend Notices 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 207 












Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
| paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending S3ist 
October 1938 and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches on 
and after Tuesday, Ist November next, to 

h shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
as ness On 30th September 1938. The Transfer 
NA Books will not be closed 












By Order of the Board 


A. E. ARSCOTT, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 23rd September 1938. 





INTO 














PENMANS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that the fol- 
ing Dividends have been declared for 
quarter ending the 3lst day of 
ober, 1938. 
On the Preferred Stock, one and one- 
f per cent. (142%), payable on the Ist 
of November to Shareholders of 
rd of the 2lst day of October, 1938. 
mm the Common Stock, seventy-five 
ts (75c) per share, payable on the 15th 
of November to Shareholders of 
1rd of the 5th day of November, 1938. 
y Oider of the Board. 


Cc. B. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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OIL 


BY T. E. KEYES 


]As8T week the Palliser Hotel in 
‘algary was filled with people 
interested in the oil industry. Some 
Were promoters, others oil executives 
Such as General V. W. Odlum of Van- 
touver, Vice-President of Home Oil, 
and Neil McQueen also of Vancouver, 
interested in various Turner Valley 
Operating companies. Others were 
technical men such as J. B. O’Connor 
of Clark Bros., New York, and A. H. 
Chadwick of the National Supply Co., 
Avho came to Calgary to survey the 
Turner Valley field to see if a re- 
pressuring or recycling system could 
be installed to repump the 250,000,- 
00 cubic feet of gas now wasted 
Haily back into the ground. The re- 
Bult. in part at least of all these visits 
Mas been that we are to see a drilling 
Program of about ten or twelve new 
Wells. This will involve an expenditure 
bf around $2,000,000 as it costs about 
175,000 to drill and equip a well 
With separator and production tanks, 
etc 
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It is estimated that six wells will 
be located in the south eastern part 
OK *f the field in the area adjoining 
York and Royalite No. 32. The com- 
Panies involved in this new develop- 


ice Ment are Anglo-Canadian, York Oils, 
for Scottish Pete, Inland Development 
of Nd a private syndicate. 

ity - 

nd ' In Section 32, about two miles north 
to ®f this area, National Petroleums is 
the Billing its No. 3 well. Royalite Oil 


di- 0. is also preparing to drill its No 
‘ well in Section 32. North of here 

East Crest No. 4, preparing to com- 
Plete this well, while a few miles 
orth of it again, a three-well pro- 


INC eam is under way. 
: 7 
. 


» With regard to the repressuring, 
” “recycling” as the experts call it, 
! the 250 000,000 cubic ft. of gas back 
to the ground or its native reser- 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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cut down by these repayments and at the same 
time the equity behind the common shares will be 
strengthened, for there is no stock issue outstanding 
between the two securities. At present there are 
outstanding $2,500,000 first mortgage serial 3—41, 
per cent bonds which were sold publicly in June, 
1937, and the proceeds of which were applied 
primarily to the retirement in July, 1937, of the 
$2,218,800 of old 5 per cent bonds remaining. The 
company increased its mortgage payment rate from 
$47,000 annually to the present $150,000 rate in order 
to refinance at lower interest rates. 

Ottawa Electric paid no dividends from 1928 
1933, inclusive. During this period the company 
built up a strong cash position and renewed divi- 
dends on a quarterly basis in 1934. From 1934 to 
1937, inclusive, $3.20 per share was paid. In the 
current year, the company has paid $1.20—80 cents 
on April 1 and 40 cents on July 2. The payment due 
on October 1 was, as you know, passed. 

In 1937, earnings were equal to $3.84 per share 
against $3.75 per share in 1936. It is officially re- 
ported that, while gross has declined to date in the 
first eight months of current year, net profit has 
been maintained by the reduction of expenses. 

AMM GOLD 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

What is the situation of Amm Gold Mines since Oro 

Plata left the picture? I would thank you to tell me 


why they pulled out and what the outlook is for my 
speculation. 


—G. M. R., Three Rivers, Que. 


I understand that Oro Plata Mining Corp., which 
had been financing and managing the Amm Gold 
property, withdrew when its engineers expressed the 
opinion that work on the bottom levels had failed 
to indicate a commercial grade of ore. While un- 
able to predict how you will come out on your specu- 
lation, I might state that the company is reported 
to be considering plans for financing of a mill. The 
management estimates that indicated ore amounts 
to 104,000 tons, with a grade of $12. sufficient to 
feed a 100-ton mill for three years. Mining and 
milling costs of between $4 and $5 are estimated. 
The company has no debts and it is thought possible 
arrangements can be made to finance the mill out 
of production by a deal requiring little capital out- 
lay. Recent work on the 500-foot level is reported 
to have shown visible gold in a new shear encountered 
by extending the No. 4 drift. 


GYPSUM, LIME & ALABASTINE 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 
A friend of mine in the brokerage business has ad- 
vised me to buy some shares of Gypsum, Lime & 
Alabastine, Canada, Ltd. He says the shares ought to 


go up soon. Please let me know what the dividend is, 
and if the shares are a good investment now. 


L. A. J., Winnipeg, Man. 


No dividends have been paid on this company’s 
shares since 1931. In that year 70 cents a share was 
paid, in 1930 $1.50, in 1929 $2.6215 and in 1928 
(when the present company was formed) $2.25. In 
the fiscal year ended November 30, 1937, the com- 
pany earned 14 cents per share and in the preceding 
year 9 cents. Previously deficits had been recorded 
each year since 1931. Results for the current fiscal 
year may show some improvement over last year, but 
no dividends are in early prospect. However, better 
times seem to be ahead for the construction in- 
dustry, and with modern building tending more and 
more toward insulation, this company’s products 
should be in demand. The shares have attractive- 
ness as a speculation, I think, at current prices 
around 5. 

UPPER SEINE 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

1 am told that Upper Seine Gold Mines has changed 
its milling plans, and am interested as I have a good 
block of shares. Can you tell me what they are going 
to do? I shall appreciate your help. 

J. N. G., Perth, Ont. 

As a result of improved ore results in recent de- 
velopments Upper Seine plans to raise the milling 
schedule. On the basis of earlier development it 
was planned to commence milling at 50 tons daily, 
from which an initial net profit of between $3 and 
$4 was estimated. The company’s engineer now 
recommends commencing milling at 70 tons per day 
or more and expects the grade now indicated should 
show a profit of $5 to $7 per ton. This estimate is 
based on diesel operation, and when electric power 
is used profits should be greater. Drifting on the 
third level has disclosed 157 feet of ore grading 
over $16. Continuity of the high grade showing on 
surface has been established down to the third level, 
where one eight-foot section averaged $172.40, and 
the last thirty feet of drifting to the north averaged 
$28.20 over 26 inches. 

PAYMASTER CONSOLIDATED 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

1 have been watching Paymaster Consolidated for 
some time and to me it appears a buy at current prices. 
Will you please give me your opinion and any par- 
ticulars you have on recent development. What is the 
possibility of dividend payments being commenced in 


? 


the near future? 
H. N., Portage La Prairie, Man. 

I am also of the opinion that shares of Pay- 
master Consolidated Mines are attractive at prevail- 
ing prices. The high capitalization is perhaps one 
reason why the shares are not higher, but when one 
considers the number of properties consolidated in 
the present company it does not seem out of reason. 
On the basis of August figures, production is now 
at the rate of over $1,420,000 annually. Tonnage 
treated last month was 535 daily and recovery $7.12, 
while the average milling rate last year was 445 tons 
when production amounted to $1,352,640, from which 
an operating profit of $329,477 was shown. The 
company has a strong working capital position and 
ore reserves at the end of the fiscal year were 569.- 
891 tons, averaging $7.94 a ton, and this does not 
include any ore below 1,575 feet. 

The new deep development program from the 
No. 3 winze, which has been sunk to 2,075 feet, has 
been decidedly encouraging, with indications that 
there will be a substantial improvement at depth in 
ore widths, grade and continuity. The main shaft 
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has been deepened to its present objective of 2,575 
feet and work on the new levels during the next 
few months give promise of not only an important 
increase in ore reserves but may lead to stepping up 
the mill capacity, production and earnings. With the 
sinking programs finished, costs should be reduced 
materially and a corresponding increase shown in 
earnings. The company recently paid its first divi- 
dend of 1 cent a share. 
CANADA STEAMSHIPS 

Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Since I hold some Canada Steamship preferred stock 
I have been wondering about the company this year and 
just how it is doing as regards grain shipments. The 
better crops in the West should be a good thing for the 
company, shouldn’t they? Thank you for this, and a pat 
on the back for the good work you are doing. 

D. W. R., Winnipeg, Man. 

To date Canada Steamships has derived a profit 
from grain movements against a loss from this 
source, on a strict accounting basis, for the cor- 
responding period in 1937. Since navigation opened, 
approximately 50,000,000 bushels of grain have been 
shipped to all Lake ports—slightly above last year, 
but little more than half the 1936 movement. This 
year, however, rates have been higher—until re- 
cently, when they were raised to 6 cents, shipping 
rates to Montreal were 534 cents—and have offset 
revenue declines in other departments. Last year the 
average rate was slightly under 4 cents per bushel. 
So that, granted a further pickup in grain move- 
ments, preferred earnings should approximate the 
$1.02 shown in 1937, and might even reveal a 
moderate increase. 


SLADEN-MALARTIC 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you please advise me re Sladen-Malartic and 
would you advise continuing holding same? 

H. E., Dunnville, Ont. 

While millheads at Sladen-Malartic 
clined below $6 in June, July and August, they 
were expected to increase in September and the 
management is confident that the estimated grade 
of ore reserves or $7 per ton will be maintained. 
I think you might continue to hold your shares as 
the lower millheads were due to the milling of 
development rock from shaft-sinking. As ore is now 
only being drawn from two stopes and development 
it has prevented the more definite control over grade 
that will be possible at a more advanced stage of 
development. In October development work will be 
directed toward opening up the new levels between 
500 and 1,000 feet in anticipation of a mill increase 
about the end of the year, when tonnage will be 
stepped up to 450 or 500 tons daily as compared with 
the present 250 tons unit which is milling about 
300 tons. 

The property was brought into production late 
in January and to July 31, output was $357,000, from 
55,000 tons indicating average millheads of $6.86. 
After charging off shaft sinking and other develop- 
ment expenses, a profit of about $170,000 was shown 
for the first seven months’ operations. Shaft sink- 
ing to the present objective of 1,200 feet should be 
completed about October 1. Costs are in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.50 per ton but with the handling of 
the larger tonnage these are expected to be appreci- 
ably reduced. 


Mines de- 


DOMINION BRIDGE 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would be interested in knowing whether the earnings 
of Dominion Bridge Company for this fiscal year will 
cover the $1.20 dividend or not, and whether you think 
the dividend is in any danger of being cut. 

—S. J. R., Collingwood, Ont. 

It appears that the company earnings for the 
fiscal year ending October 31 may be down somewhat 
from last year, but not sufficiently to give share- 
holders any reason to fear a cut in the present $1.20 
annual dividend, in view of the company’s strong 
position financially. Last year $1.29 per share of 
capital stock was earned, against 18 cents per share 
in 1936 and 7 cents in 1935. While business has been 
only fair for the company in the year now ending, it 
will enter the new period with better prospects, by 
reason of the improved outlook for the construction 
industry and the likelihood of earnings from arma- 
ment orders. Earnings from the latter source in the 
Great War were substantial. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am an old subscriber who has great faith in your 
opinion and several times in your columns I have read 
that you think Brazilian Traction is a good buy for 
appreciation. This stock puzzles me for the price seems 
to have no relation to the way the company is doing 
I would appreciate anything you can tell that will en- 
lighten me, 


M. L. T., Weyburn, Sask 
Brazilian Traction common reacts to several 
factors. First, it is subject to all the uncertainties 
and worries of a company which operates in a 


foreign country. Second, the political situation in 
South American countries is far from stable and 
this, too, influences the stock. But the company’s 
biggest worry is probably the exchange rate of the 
Brazilian milreis and the stock has shown a tendency 
to tread on the heels of exchange values in their 
ups and downs, gaining with a rise in the worth of 
the milreis in Canadian or United States dollars, but 
reacting no less promptly with a reverse trend 

For the eight months of the current year, net 
earnings have shown a reduction to $13,275,361 as 
compared with $14,174,731 in the corresponding 
period in 1937. Earnings for the full year in 1937 
were equal to $1.55 per share against 89 cents in 
1936. Indications are that earnings for 1938 fiscal 
year will be less than those of 1937, but it is difficult 
to judge since, as I have said, a great deal depends 
on the rate of milreis exchange, which, in turn is 
dependent upon the foreign trade position of Brazil 
To date I understand that the company is operating 
on a provisional schedule awaiting a definite ruling 
regarding its rate from the Brazilian government. 

My own opinion is that the present price of the 
stock discounts the outlook for the Brazilian milreis 
which is recovering somewhat from a tendency to 
backslide in the past few months, and that the stock 
is either a good buy or hold for appreciation 
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‘Here is a new Electric Radiator 


| 
| 


Revolutionary 


but heats by steam. 
to heat a room to the temperature you desire 
for cool Fall days, this radiator is always ready for 


immediate use 


will be surprised how quickly it will heat that cool 
room. 
room because its casters will glide harmlessly over 
Its economy of operation, unfailing per- 
formance and neat appearance are all described in an 
interesting folder. 


your 


And, y 


floors. 


about the Burn 


Lord & BurNHAM Co., LIMITED 


| 513 Harbour Commission Building, Toronto. 





this new heater operates electrically 


It is thermostatically controlled 
Ideal 


simply plug it in a base outlet. You 


ou can move it easily from room to 


Write today for full information 
ham Portable Electric Steam Radiator. 
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a result of an advance of 2 cents in 
the price of copper. Likewise, Sher- 
ritt-Gordon, now producing at a rate 
of 30,000,000 Ibs. of copper annually, 
benefits at.the added rate of close 
BY J A MCRAE to $600,000 a year as a result of an 

. ; advance of 2 cents 

[CHI GOLD MINES plans to com- e 
plete development of the mine Copper stores in Europe have 


and construction of a mill of 500 tons 
per day through the sale of a bond 


issue 


offered to the stockholders, the issue 
to close October 10th. The bonds carry 4a 
6 per cent. interest, together with a 
bonus of 25 shares of Uchi Gold Mines 
for each $100 bond. 


of $1,000,000. 


redeemable on or 


reached the lowest ebb in more than 
half a decade. Consumers are show- 
ing uneasiness. They know the metal 
advanced to over 25 cents per Ib. as 
result of the last world war, and 
they now view the possibility of run- 
ning into a period of steadily rising 
The bonds are prices for the metal. 

before Dec. 31, . 


Bonds are being 


1941. Any bonds a taken: up by Copper producers are watching with 
the shareholders will DE _unde — interest the efforts of the Washington 
by J. E. Hammell, president, or his government to stimulate construction 
associates, thereby assuring comple- 


tion 
fund 


the purpose of 


issue 


of the full pr 
of 50 per ce 
of the company wi 


Pickle Crow was 


liquidating the bond 


throughout the United States. They 

see in this direction a further rising 
demand for copper. 
o 

Gold production from the mines 

of Canada moved sharply upward 

during the beginning of the last half 

brought into pro- of the current year. Official records 


ogram. A sinking 
nt. of the profits 
ll be set aside for 


duction on the strength of funds show a peak of approximately $500,- 
loaned to the company by Mr. Ham- (00 per day having been reached. In 
mell, with this loan having been July the output for the month was 
quickly paid off during the first year $14,828,217, or a rate of $180,000.00 
of production. a year 


Uchi of 


tons 


$8 to $9 ore. 


of $10 ore, or 650,000 


servative 
indicated 


an average of over 


ficial rep 


This 


a large t 


suggests $5,000,000 
in ore already in sight. This report is 77 
considered officially to be ultra con- 
Large bulk samples have 


orts show 500,001 Canadian gold production is gradu- 
tons of ally creeping up on South Africa. In 
July the Canadian output was 420,- 
8 ounces, whereas the production 
from South Africa was estimated at 
1,015,000 The thought of 
Canadian gold output rising to 40 pel 
cent. of that of South Africa would 


ounces. 
onnage will carry 
$15 per ton, and 


this opinion is now shared by high have been considered only a dream 
officials of the company five years ago. Yet, even now the 
° development of new mines in Canada 

J-M Consolidated Gold Mines has 


resumed production and is operating and a 
at 100 tons of ore per day 


is running between $9 and $10 per 


ton 


Ke 


ating 


ore 
tailir 
per 


rr Addison is recovering an aver- 
age of over $6 per ton, and with oper- 
costs of around $3.20 per ton 
Production is running from $4,000 to 
$4,500 daily 
and depreciation a substantial margin 
of profit is now being realized d 
© of this year. 

MacLeod-Cockshutt produced $110,- 
749 during August from 15,112 tons of 
Recovery was $8.14 per ton, and 


igs losses amounted to 8&5 cents . 


ton 


Hudson 


Com 
high 
Base 
first 


prices lower, it is believed the current 
net profits are 
share monthly 


rate 
cent 


C% 
are 
as a 
the 
in p 


per, 
of 


pany 


After 


is going forward at still greater pace, 
further long period of rising 


The ore production is reasonable to expect 


es 
Hard Rock Gold Mines is making 
good headway with installation of 


flotation equipment and with general 
construction designed to increase mill 
capacity by 30 per cent 


allowing for taxes ° 


Madsen Red Lake will increase mill 
capacity by 20 per cent. before the end 
Ore is running between 
$8 and $9 per ton. The plant now at 
300 tons per day will be increased 
to approximately 360 tons dail 


I recently looked over the diamond 


a drill logs of the Sterola Exploration 


Bay M 


is reaping the benefits of 


er price for 


‘od upon 


half of this 


of 


S per 


ppel 


growing 


performance during the 


ining & Smelting Company. The property is near Atiko- 
kan, west of Port Arthur in Ontario 
The drill cores show an average iron 
content of from 51 to 60 per cent., 
With possibly 55 to 56 per cent. the 
indicated average. The ore also runs 
around 16 low in sulphur and phosphorus. The 

orebody lies beneath the bed of Steep 


copper and zinc 


year with metal 


2 Rock Lake and is to be further ex- 


producin 


result of the 
metal, and th 


rice 


per 


An advance of approximately 
20 per cent. has taken place since last 
spring. Some idea of the importance 
of this may be pointed out: Noranda, so _ far 
producing about 7,000,000 Ibs. of cop- 


month, 


an added $140,000 per month as 


increasingly 


g mines in Canada 
prosperous 
steady demand for 
e gradual increase 


plored by diamond drill. The initial 
drilling was encouraged by the pres 
ence of large boulders of hematite 
observed around the shore of the lake. 
From what I have seen of the records, 
I regard the deposit as the more im- 
portant high grade iron ore discovery 
made in Ontario. Joseph 
Errington, well-known Canadian min 
ing man is identified with control of 
the property 


benefits at a rate 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


WHILE history does not record the 
name of the genius who origi- 
nated the insurance idea, there is little 
doubt that insurance had its beginning 
in the early'development of trade with 
other countries. So far as the avail- 
able records show, the Babylonians, 
somewhere around 3,000 B.C., were 
the first to engage in trade with the 
peoples of other countries, and it is not 
unlikely that it was in connection with 
these trading operations that the first 
system of insurance came into exist- 
ence. . 

Insurance in those early times was 
combined with a form of financing or 
usury. Money was advanced on a 
trading venture at a_ substantially 
higher rate of interest than that 
charged on loans on fixed property. 
It was a condition of the loan that 
in the event of the caravan conveying 
the goods being attacked by robbers 
and the goods of the trader stolen, the 
obligation to repay the loan was can- 
celled in proportion to the loss of the 
trader’s goods. 

That is, the trader, in the absence of 
negligence or connivance on his part, 
was insured against the risk of loss 
of his property for which he paid a 
“premium” consisting of the differ- 
ence between the rate of interest pay- 
able on his loan and the rate of in- 
terest chargeable on ordinary loans. 
Thus, under this early system of in- 
surance, the insurer did not receive 
the premium in the event of loss, 
whereas today the premiums are paid 
in advance by the insured and the 
losses met out of the sum of the pre- 
miums paid in by the general body of 
policyholders. 


N THE course of time, as trade de- 

veloped overseas as well as over the 
caravan routes, this form of insur- 
ance, known as bottomry, became a 
loan on the security of a ship, or ship 
and cargo, raised by the master of the 
ship in order to prosecute a trading 
venture. The loss of the vessel dis- 
charged the loan. It was not until 
the growth of Phoenicia as a great 
maritime empire in the thousand 
years preceding the Christian era, 
however, that bottomry became fully 
developed as an essential part of mari- 
time trading practice. Other coun- 
tries in which such loans were com- 
mon at that time were India, 
and Rome. 


In Rome there 


Greece 


were further devel- 
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A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
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opments of the insurance idea in the 
form of public indemnity and of pri- 
vate guarantee, though some of the 
contracts undertaken were of a specu- 
lative nature, as the amount of the 
indemnity was not necessarily gov- 
erned by the value of the property 
at risk. Burial clubs existed in Rome 
in the later years of the Empire. 
These clubs were conducted on the 
mutual principle, and, according to a 
recent commentator, there is also 
some slight evidence of the practice 
at that time of elementary forms of 
life insurance on a non-mutual basis. 

With regard to the development of 
insurance during the early Middle 
Ages, there is no doubt that within 
the guilds a system of mutual insur- 
ance was carried on as early as the 
11th or 12th centuries. The following 
rule of one of the gui'ds has recently 
been quoted: “If a member suffers 
from fire, water, robbery or other 
calamity, the guild is to lend him a 
sum of money without interest.” The 
rules of another guild provided for a 
call upon the members to contribute 
an agreed sum in the event of a mem- 
ber’s house being damaged or de- 
stroved by fire. Along with these de- 
velopments within the guilds, various 
parishes instituted a system of levies 
under which members could be called 
upon to contribute to a fund to make 
good fire losses sustained by other 
members. 


\ ARINE insurance has the longest 
= history of all the various branches 
of insurance as we know them today. 
There are references to marine in- 
surance in Italy at the end of the 13th 
century, and by the time Queen Eli- 
zabeth came to the throne in 1558 it 
was well established in England. It 
was transacted at first by individual 
insurers in their various offices, and 
later in the London coffee houses, 
which were the common meeting 
places of traders and seafaring men. 
Llovd’s as a market for insurance 
came into existence some 250 years 
ago. 

Fire insurance comes next in order 
to marine insurance, and Nicholas 
3arbon, Doctor of Physics of Leyden 
University, financier, builder, author, 
economist, is regarded as the father 
of modern fire insurance. He was 
reputed to be the son of “Praise God” 
Barebones, a man of some prominence 
in the days of Cromwell. Nicholas 
Barbon began his activities as a fire 
insurer immediately after the Great 
Fire of London in 1666, and later 
turned his business into joint stock 
company in 1680 under the name of 
the Phoenix Insurance Office. 

For a while Barbon’s company was 
successful, but it is believed that it 
was later forced out of business by 
the competition of the City of Lon- 
don, which established a municipal 
insurance scheme in 1681. As set out 
in a manifesto issued by the Common 
Council, the security for the civic in- 
surance was stated to consist in the 
first place of a charge on lands and 
ground rents belonging to the City 
of London to the value of £1,000 at 
least. The premiums to be received 
for such insurance were to be used 
to augment this fund, which was to be 
settled upon trustees in such manner 
that the insured in case of loss would 
receive the value of property de- 
stroyed with the utmost speed and 
least trouble. 


FOr this municipal insurance the 

rate of premium for brick houses 
or buildings for the term of 31 years 
was fixed at 48s. per £100 and pro rata 
for shorter periods. To insure brick 
houses and buildings forever, the rate 
was fixed at £4 per £100, while for the 
insurance of timber houses and build- 
ings for a similar term the rate was £8 
per £100. 

In dealing with the early history of 
life insurance, reference is usually 
made to the scheme which was de- 
vised in the 17th century by Lorenzo 
Tonti, a Neapolitan It was called 
the tontine system, and, in its original 
form, provided for the raising of a 
fund by subscriptions, the interest on 
the fund to be divided each year 
among the surviving subscribers, and 
the last survivor taking the whole of 
the fund There were many varia- 
tions to this scheme, and in one form 
or another it became very popular in 


to the grant of government 
a As the scheme was open 
to many abuses and often developed 
into lotteries, governments were com- 
prohibit the use of the 
scheme in any form 
Although the Breslau 
rtality compiled by Dr. Halley, 
Astronomer Royal, were published in 
England as long ago as 1693, and the 
Amicable society granting assur- 
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ances” was founded in 1706, it was 


pelled to 


tables of 


not until 1762 that the business of 
life insurance was placed on a scienti- 
fic basis with the formation of the 
old Equitable, then known as “The 
Society for Equitable Assurance on 
Lives and Survivorships.” It is of in- 
terest to note that the founders of the 
Society were refused a Charter when 
they presented a petition to Parlia- 
ment for one in 1761, and that the 
grant was also opposed by the London 
Assurance, the Royal Exchange, and 
the Amicable Society 

In a lengthy report, the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General of that 
day stated that the success of the 
scheme of the Society “must depend 


NOTICE TO READERS 


Saturday Night's Insurance advice service 
is for the use of paid-in-advance mail sub- 
scribers only. Saturday Night regrets that 
it cannot answer inquiries from non-sub- 
scribers. 

Each inquiry must positively be accom- 
panied by the address label attached to the 
of Saturday Night 
regular subscriber and by a 


front page of each cop 
sent («0 a 


stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Each letter of inquiry should refer to one 
subject only. If information on more than 
one subject is desired the sum of fifty cents 
must be sent with the letter for each addi- 
tional question. 

Inguiries which do not fill the above 
conditions will not be answered. 


CN 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Insurance 


H. G. GARRETT, Superintendent of 

Insurance for the Province of British 

Columbia, who was elected President 

of the Association of Superintendents 

of Insurance of the Provinces of 

Canada at the recent annual conference 
in Victoria. 


upon the truth of certain calculations 
taken upon tables of life and death 
whereby the chance of mortality is 
attempted to be reduced to a certain 
standard; this is a mere speculation 
never yet tried in practice and, con- 
sequently, subject, like all other ex- 
periments, to various chances in the 
execution.” 

That these gloomy views of the 
learned officers of the Crown were 
short-sighted has been proved by ex- 
perience. In life assurance history, 
the foundation of the Equitable in 
i762 was epoch making in that from 
the outset it adopted principles which 
are the basis of the business today. 


EMERGENCY FIRE FIGHTING 
IN WAR’ TIME 


precaution is being taken 
in England to ensure that emer 
gency fire fighting services will be 
available in any contingency, and the 
Fire Brigades Division of the British 
Home Office has recently issued a 
memorandum on Emergency Fire 
Brigade Measures in Rural Districts, 
supplementing official advice _pre- 
viously given in the matter. 

It is pointed out in the memoran- 
dum that it will be just as necessary 
in rural areas as in cities to provide 
against the contingency of a number 
of bombs falling within a small area 
at a time when water mains and tele- 
phones may have been cut off. It 
will be necessary to increase the num- 
ber of fire fighting units to guard 
against this contingency, particularly 
of fire parties equipped with hand 
appliances. 

In any built-up area of a rural dis- 
trict where there is any considerable 
risk, a system of patrols equi»vped 
with trailer pumps may be required 
as an essential part of the emergency 
measures, and fire posts with hand 
appliances may be found to be of 
only secondary importance. On the 
other hand, these latter may prove 
the more valuable in rural areas pro- 
vided that existing motor-driven 
pumping appliances and their crews 
are stationed at conveniently situated 
points to be called when required. 

The memorandum makes it clear 
that self-sufficiency is the aim, and 
it also deals fully with the problem of 
rural water supplies. 


JUVERY 


AN 1850 ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE CANADA LIFE 


TNDER January 1, 
there appeared in a 
Ont. paper the following 
ment of the Canada Life, 
a strong sales talk for “Dr 
Extraordinary Galvanic 
laces and Belts,” 
all the ills to 
Canada Life 
Amount of 
Assure £100 
Age 2, £1/9/11; 30, £ 2; 40, 
14/8; 50, £3/17/11 
For particulars apnly to ¥ M 
Park Agent, or te Dr 
Med. Referer 


date of 1850, 


Cornwall, 
advertise- 
alongside 
. Christie’s 
Be'ts, Neck- 
guaranteed to cure 
which flesh is heir: 
Assurance Company 
Annual Premium to 


Dickinson, 


CANADA LIFE ACTUARIAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


D WILLIAMSON and. G 
Beatty, formerly Assistant Actu 
aries of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, have been appointed Actu 
aries Company L. K. File, 
who wi recently appointed Actuary, 
now becomes Chief Actuary 
J. D. Williamson has 
the Canada Life for 28 years He 
joined the company directly on leav- 
ing the University of Toronto, from 
which he graduated with honors in 
mathematic He was appointed head 
of the Dividend Division in 1922 and 
went to London, England to 
charge of actuarial work for the 
Company's British Isles Division. in 
the fall of the same year He was 
appointed Assistant Actuary in 1924 
on his return to the company’s head 
office. Mr. Williamson is a fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America 
He is First Vice-President of the Life 
Insurance Institute of Canada. 

J. G. Beatty is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto from which he 
received the Master of Arts degree: 
he is a fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, and joined the Can 
ada Life in 1919. He was appointed 
Assistant Actuary in 1924. Mr. Beatty 
served overseas for four years during 
the Great War and was decorated 
with the Military Cross in 1917 He 
spent practically all of 1937 doing 
special work in the company’s British 
Isles Division 

Mr. File has been associated with 
the Canada Life for 30 years. A Gold 
Medalist at the University of Toronto, 
he joined the Imperial Life on gradu- 
ation He became a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1907 
and a fellow of the Institute of Actu- 
aries of Great Britain in 1909, Mr. 


been with 


take 


October 1, 1938 





File was appointed Assistant Actuary 
of the Canada Life in 1913 and Asso- 
ciate Actuary in 1924. He is a past 
president of the Insurance Institute 
and his services have been used as 
consulting actuary by many outside 
organizations. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGULAR 
HOSPITAL POLICY 


A NEW policy covering surgical and 
«™“ medical expenses to supplement 
the protection afforded by the popu- 
lar hospitalization insurance now be- 
ing written so extensively was an- 
nounced recently by President W. 
toss McCain of the Century Indem- 
nity Company, a member of the Aetna 
Fire Group of Hartford. The pur- 
pose of this new coverage is to furn- 
ish the assured with funds to pay 
for any special medical and surgical 
service for which no provision is 
made in the regular hospital policy. 
For the present, the new Century 
policy will be issued only to groups 
of employees although no master 
policy will be written. 

The cost of visits by outside sur- 
geons and physicians is often times 
quite as burdensome as the hospital 
bill. To offset this expense, the bene- 
fits provided by this policy include 
the sum of $3 per visit, for a maxi- 
mum of thirty visits during any 
twelve months, by a physician or 
surgeon while the insured is confined 
to a hospital and the sum of $2 per 
visit for not more than ten visits after 
the policyholder has returned to his 
home following hospital confinement. 
A schedule of benefits for additional 
surgical fees ranging up to $150 is 
also included in the pclicy. 

While the insurance is designed 
primarily to supplement the many 
plans of hospitalization coverage now 
in effect it can, if desired, be written 
to furnish indemnity covering the 
hospital expenses. The annual prem- 
ium per person in groups is $12 for 
medical and $10 for hospital coverage, 
when written separately, or $20 when 
both are written together. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE PROGRESS 


BUSINESS in foree of the Occi- 

dental Life Insurance as of June 
30 last was $414,508,106—an all-time 
record for the company—according to 
an announcement by President L, M. 
Giannini at the recent company con- 
vention of leading producers held at 
Victoria and Vancouver. Representa- 
tives from Canada and acting as con- 
vention hosts were J. W. Miller, Gen- 
eral Manager for Canada; C. E. S. 
Walls, and E. J. Arnovitech, Winni- 
peg; J. A. Edwards and E. G. Elgood, 
Vancouver; Murray Hall, Saskatoon; 
V. H. Boys, Moose Jaw; F. S. Ful- 
thorp, Toronto; T. J. Grey, London; 
Martin Arnovitz and W. Deane Tryer, 
Montreal; and J. W. Gillman, Cal- 
gary, and Omer Anderson, Vancouver. 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Will you kindly inform me through 
your columns about the standing of 
Keystone Automobile Club Casualty 
Company, of Philadelphia, and wheth- 
er or not they are registered to do 
business in Canada. 

M. C. A., Amherst, N.S. 


Keystone Automobile Club Casualty 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., is not 
registered in Canada and has no de- 
posit with the government at Ottawa 
for the protection of Canadian policy- 
holders. Accordingly, in case of a 
claim, payment could not be enforced 
in the local courts; the claimant would 
have to proceed to Pennsylvania to 
make collection, which would place 
him at a serious disadvantage so far 
as getting his money was concerned 
That is why it is advisable to insure 
only with companies that are regu- 
larly licensed in Canada and which 
have deposits with the Government 
here for the protection of Canadian 
policyholders. In that event, pay- 
ment of claims can be enforced in the 
local courts if necessary. 

os 
Editor, Concerning Insurance 

Would you kindly let me know if 
the following accident insurance 
company is licensed to do business 
in Alberta and if you consider them 
safe to insure in: 

United Insurance Company, 272 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Cen 
tury Limited Accident and Sickness 
Policy, Policy Department Inc., Elgin, 
11 

M. A 


United Insurance Company, of Chi 
cago, Ill., is not registered in Canada, 
and has no deposit with the Govern 
ment for the protection of Canadian 
policyholders. Accordingly, in case 
of a claim, payment could not be en- 
forced in the local courts; the claim- 
ant would have to proceed to Illinois 
to try to collect, which would place 


B., Rimbey, Alta 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL—FULLY PAID $2.000,000 ASSETS, $8,137,193.50 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


90 JOHN STREET 
RISKS BOUND EVERYWHERE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


H. A. JOSELIN, MANAGER FOR CANADA—TORONTO 


PROVINCIAL AGENTS 


R. Y. HUNTER, MONTREAL 
OSLER, HAMMOND and NANTON, Ltd., WINNIPEG 
ALFRED J. BELL & CO., Ltd., HALIFAX, N.S. 
FRANK R. and GEO. E. FAIRWEATHER, LTD., ST. JOHN, N.B. 


TORONTO GENERAL AGENTS 
MURPHY, LOVE, HAMILTON, and BASCOM, TORONTO 


MONARCH LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED—1906 


A STRONG PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Offices from Coast to Coast 





MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 
anon pay you dividends .. . 


ACROSS CANADA 
Last year $1,291,497 was returned to our policy- 


Toronto 
Hamilton 
Ottawa 

holders. May we tell you how you may participate 
in these dividends in 1938? 
our nearest office. 


Moncton 
Winnipeg 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Victoria 
Kelowna 
Vancouver 
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NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES ASSETS $7,685,067 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
AUNT O AAT AWS 
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Montreal 
Quebec City 
St. John 


Write or telephone 
Halifax 
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Good Dividends 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


MEAD OFFICE 3 
. STREET. EDINBURGH 

G 

HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA ST JAMES ST TR 
i 5 MONTREAL 


All police re writ 
esa “ tten and is ed in Canada and jaime 
Ore admitted and paid by the Canadian Board ! 
d > ‘rectors 





EOINsURC 


GM CASTLE « 


Branch Offices are maintained 
LONDON, OTTAWA and HA 
N and SAINT JOHN, N.B., HA 


SCOTLAND 

im the follou ing cities: 

MILTON, ONT., MONTREAL, P.Q. 
LIFAX, N.S., and VANCOUVER, B.C. 


TORONTO, 
FREDERICTO 





NEW YORK CITY | 
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BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS LIABILITY 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AN ALL CANADIAN COMPANY 
COL. THE HON. H. A. BRUCE, M.D. 


PRESIDENT 


H. BEGG 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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Both the Assured and the Agent benefit by association with 


The Casualty Company of Canada 


Everything but Life Insurance—Agency Correspondence invited. 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President. Managing Director. 
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company 


triumphant records. ., 


EAGLE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1806 
Under the Management of the 


‘NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA — TORONTO 


E. M. WHITLEY, General Manager for Toronto 
c. C. PAULL, Asst. Manager 


F. W. LAMONT, Asst. Manager 








FINEST BLADE 
money can BUY 






Unconditionally guar- 
anteed by the makers 
of MARLIN GUNS, 
1870. 


Try a package today! 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN... U.S.A. 


MU Sila < 
Marlin PS 


famous since 





‘ NorMAN S. WRriGHT & Co., LTD., Distributors, TORONTO 
olicy- 
ipate 
yhone 





Are you one 
of the 


200,000? 


HAT’S the approximate number of men and 





women who come of age every year in Canada. 
Some start work at fourteen, sixteen or twenty; some 
go to college; some graduate from the school of hard 


knocks, and some never graduate from it. 


But there is one common ground on which all can 
meet, and that is the habit of saving money and putting 
it in the bank regularly. A good habit, from which all 

conditions of men and women 


will benefit. 


8 Things 
to SAVE for 


Regularly recurring 
expenses, such as life 
insurance premiums. 


Money in the bank is far 
than a for 
“rainy” days. To each of 
this year’s 200,000 a bank 
account will mean confidence, 


more reserve 


A home of your own. 
A child's education. " 
Your wedding. so essential to youth S$ suc- 


Investments in sound cess: and when opportunity 
securities. 


An automobile comes along, a fund of ready 





Bargains for cash. 
A real holiday. 


cash to provide a means to 


grasp it. 


™. ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


OVER 600 BRANCHES IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA 











him at a serious disadvantage so far 
as getting his money was concerned. 

It pays to insure only with compan- 
ies that are regularly licensed in Can- 
ada and which have deposits with the 
Government in this country for the 
protection of Canadian policyholders. 
In that event payment of valid claims 
can be enforced in the local courts 
if necessary. As such companies are 
required to maintain assets in Can- 
ada in excess of their Canadian lia- 
bilities, the funds are available in 
this country with which to pay Can- 


adian claims. 
At the end of 1937 the total assets 
of the United Insurance Company 


were $537,561, while the total 
ties except capital amounted to $286,- 
776, showing a surplus as regards 
policyholders of $250,785. As the paid 
up capital amounted to $200,000, there 
was a net surplus of $50,785 over capi- 
tal and all liabilities. Its total income 
in 1937 was $623,304, while its total 


liabili- 


disbursements were $610,653, of 
which $182,619 was the amount paid 
in losses. I would advise against 


insuring with this company. 


e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

A friend has written from New 
York asking for information regard- 
ing the Sun Life. He is a shareholder 
and asks whether or not he is wise 
in holding his stock rather than sell- 
ing at this time. 

I would be glad if you would give 
me any information that might be of 
interest to a shareholder. 

—T. B. H. Toronto, Ont. 


Owing to the steady increase which 
has been taking place in recent years 
in the business and financial strength 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, I would advise holding rather 
than selling its stock at the present 
time. 

During the past five years its total 
income has increased from $145,376,- 
374, to $158,053,454; its income from 
interest etc., has increased from $28,- 
300,382 to $44,136,689; its reserves 


have increased from $534,427,796 to 
$699,295,359; its total admitted assets 
have increased from $623,850,586 to 


$828,487,776; its capital and unassigned 
surplus funds have increased from 
$14,081,913 to $28,688,355; its yearly 
paid for business has increased from 
$268,000,525 to $372,196,091; and its 
business in force has increased from 
$2,754,799,994 to $2,896,589,103. At the 
end of 1937, after providing for $225,- 
000 in dividends to shareholders, there 
was a balance in the shareholders’ sur- 
plus account of $1,623,499, as com- 
pared with a balance of $1,450,303 
at the end of 1936. There was also a 
surplus in the non-participating funds 
of $2,298,480, and a surplus in the par- 
ticipating funds of $16,512,792, which 
shows the strength and earning power 
of the company from the sharehold- 
ers’ as well as from the policyholders’ 
standpoint. 
s 


Editor, 
Will 


Concerning Insurance: 


you please let me have some 


information about The Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Associa- 


tion of America, 140 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 

I intend to take out a policy with 
them and would like to know whether 
or not they have a reputation for 
prompt payment of claims, and 
whether or not they are safe to in- 
sure with. 


Wellington 


se. 


Commercial 
cident 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Travelers Mutual Ac- 
Association of America, with 
head office at Utica, N.Y., and Cana- 
dian head office at Ottawa, was in- 
corporated and commenced business 
in 1883, and has been operating in 
Canada under Dominion registration 
since November 7, 1933. 

It is regularly licensed in this 
country as a fraternal benefit  so- 
ciety, and has a deposit with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa of $22,000 for the 
protection of Canadian policyholders 
exclusively. 


At the end of 1937 its total assets 
in Canada were $53,796, while its 
total liabilities in this country 


amounted to $7,132, showing a surplus 
here of $46,664. Its head office fi- 
nancial statement showed total assets 
of $3,055,734 and surplus of $1,355,- 
618 over unearned premium reserves 
and all liabilities. 
Assessment liability of 
limited to the 


policyhold- 
amount of one 
assessment. According to its by-laws, 
each assessment shall be fixed at a 
sum not exceeding $6.00 for each 
single benefit membership, or $12.00 
for each double benefit membership. 
Members may be reinstated by quali- 
fying for membership just as when 
they first joined and by paying $3 if 
a single benefit member and $6 if a 
double benefit member All benefits 
cease upon the discontinuance of pre 
mium payments, except where a 
claim is pending at the time premium 
payments cease. 

All claims are readily 
and the Association 


ers is 


collectable 


is safe to insure 
with for fraternal insurance 
7 
Editor, Concerning Insurance 
A friend of mine, age 20, was con- 


sidering taking a 
policy with the 


Life Income at 60 
Manufacturers Life 
Ins. Co. but was recently approached 
by a representative of the Mutual 
Supporting Society. I believe their 
office is in Winnipeg. They offer him 
a 20-pay life participating policy at 
$19.70 per 1,000 and where more than 


one member of the family take in 
surance the rate is reduced $1.00 a 
1,000 

What is your opinion of these in 
surance institutions? Is the Mutual 
Supporting Society Safe to do busi 
ness with and likely to be able to 
carry out their contracts? 

F. R., Portage la Prairie, Man 


My advice would be against joining 
the Mutual Supporting Society of 


America for insurance purposes, and 
to buy what insurance is required 
from a regularly licensed legal re 
serve company like the Manufac- 


turers Life, which has a deposit with 
the Government for the protection of 


policyholders. Such insurance is 
cheaper in the long run, and the 
policyholder avoids loss and _ dis 


appointment in the future 

Mutual Supporting Society of Amer 
ica is not an insurance company, nor 
is it a fraternal benefit society, but 
is what is known as a mutual benefit 
society. It is not required to main- 
tain a deposit with the Government 
for the protection of policyholders. It 


is claimed that its business is now 
on an actuarial basis, with the excep- 
tion of one of its plans which is still 
on the assessment system but which 
will have to be readjusted to an actu- 
arial basis within the next year or 
two in order to comply with the pres- 
ent requirements of the law in Mani- 
toba, 

By an amendment to the Manitoba 
Insurance Act in 1935, all organiza- 
tions paying death benefits in excess 
of $400 were required to be placed on 
an actuarial basis within a _ period 
of four years irrespective of the date 
of their incorporation. 

This society has been in existence 
since March, 1931, and in 1934, when 
its affairs were being investigated by 
the Select Committee of the Manitoba 
Legislature, claimed to have about 
2,200 members. No information is 
available in the Manitoba Insurance 
Department report as to its business 
or financial standing, and its name 
does not apnear on the list of so- 
cieties published in the report 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


Would please tell me 


’ you some- 
thing about the standing of the 
Crown Life Insurance Company, To- 


ronto, from the standpoint of it being 
a desirable company to work for: 
its growth in business and financial 


strength in recent years; its agency 
turnover, and whether its 


agency 
would like 
respect to 


terms are favorable. I 
the same information with 


the Aetna life Insurance Company. 
O. R. W., Toronto, Ont. 
Crown Life Insurance Company, 


with head office at Toronto, has been 
in business since 1901, and under its 
present management its growth in 
business and financial strength com 
pares favorably with that of the other 
leading companies doing business in 


Canada. Dvuring the past five years 
its premium income has increased 
from $4,248,095 to $6,286.922: its in- 


come from interest, etec., from $1,136.,- 


869 to $1,757,234; its total ineome 
from $5,384,964 to $8,044,156; its re- 


serves from $16,653,485 to $26,603,798: 
its total admitted assets from $18, 
893,081 to $30,771,878; its capital and 
unassigned surplus funds from $773.- 
271 to $1,811,312: and its business in 
force from $138,821,915 to $188,299,886. 
Its steady growth in business in 
force indicates that the conditions 
under which the business is produced 
are favorable to the agency force and 
that the turnover of agents is not 
out of line with that of other leading 
companies. 

Aetna’ Life 
with head office at Hartford, has 
been in business since 1850, and has 
been operating in Canada since 1850 
It is regularly licensed in 
try and has a deposit 
ernment at Ottawa 
the protection of 
holders exclusively. During the past 
five years its premium income has 
increased from $74,620,691 to $90,987,- 
746; its income from interest, etc., 
from $25,744,695 to $33,232,566; its 
total income from  $100,365,386 to 
$124,220,312; its reserves from $327.- 
679,381 to $439,398,498; its total ad 
mitted from $448,773,067 to 
$577,272,331; its capital and surplus 
funds from $24,031,705 to $33,326,607; 
and its business in force from $3,- 
322,390,652 to $3;956,746,669. Its 
growth in business has been 
indicating favorable agency 
tions and not more than an 
turnover in agents. 

There is no doubt that an agent 
would be working for a good company 


Insurance Company 


this coun- 
with the Gov 
of $11,098,866 for 
Canadian policy- 


assets 


steady, 
condi- 
average 


under favorable conditions if he rep- 
resented either company. The choice 
would largely depend upon which 


company offered the terms which best 
suited the requirements of the indivi- 
dual in each 


case. 


IT’S CHEAPER TO BE INSURED 


You can’t dodge the possibility of Fire but you can 
protect yourself against loss. It pays to insure. 


UNIO INSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF CANTON= 


Established 1835 


ASSETS OVER $30,000,000.00 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 
COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
J. W. BINNIE, Associate Manager (Montreal) 


ae Insurance and Allied aT 


AGENTY INQUIRIES INVITED 


NATIONAL RETAILERS , 
MOLTO 


Vance C. Smith. Chief Agent Concourse Building, Toronto 
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“A very fine coat 






| if | may say so, Sir 
Le nina 


**When one has been a gentleman’s gentle- 
man one observes such things, sir. And I 
know a Carr coat by the very feel of it. 


The quality of a coat tailored from Carr 
cloth is obvious. The soft, silky surface, the 
lustre, the feather-weight lightness and the 
fur-like warmth deserve their fine tailoring. 
Wool from Australia—Kashmir from the 
highest Himalayas— hand-beaten by experts 
with centuries of experience and tradition 
behind them make Carr’s Celestia and other 
Carr cloths the finest that fastidious men 
can find in an overcoat. 

Carr's ‘‘West of England’”’ cloths—Celestia, 
Elysian, the Melton, Camel Hair—tailored 
into the world’s smartest coats—are sold at 
all men’s stores where value counts. 


su “A fn 
\ we Js aay ARR &Co. LIMITED 


Twerton Wits, (Path 


"WEST OF ENGLAND 





RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Bought the FIRST Cah-over-Engine 


INTERNATIONAL 
They NOW own 290 





RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY bought the first 
Cab-Over-Engine International ever built. And now 
they own 290 of these trucks in their fleet of more 


than 600 Internationals. 


Indisputable proof of the highly dependable 


service and low maintenance cost of International 


ness. Your hauling may be the same kind as that 
of Railway Express. Or it may be very different. 
But you can bank on this: Internationals will do the 
same kind of profitable hauling for you. Get a 
demonstration Sizes range from |/,-ton de- 
livery to heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 


now. 


Trucks is found in the simple fact that Railway 


Express has added 400 new Internationals to their 


fleet this year! 


It will pay you to apply the experience of Rail- 
way Express to the hauling problems in your busi- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LTD. 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 


Truck Factory Located at Chatham, Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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THE GERMAN PUSH TO THE EAST 


distinguished 
with unusual 
behind-the- 


“A.W.” is a 
pean correspondent, 
facilities for obtaining 
scenes information. 


THE situation is far from being the 
same in the four countries- 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia—which find themselves 
threatened by the German urge for 


expansion and overlordship. While 
Czechoslovakia is strongly industrial, 
Hungary is mainly agricultural, and 
Rumania finds herself at the cross 
roads between her considerable agri- 
cultural production and the exploi- 
tation of her mines, which is making 
her more and more industrial. 

In the Austro-Hungarian kingdom 
before the War, it was Bohemia, the 
heart of the Czechoslovakia of to-day, 
which was the great source of indus- 
trial products. In all the markets 
of the world may be seen glasses, pen- 
cils, china and metal goods marked 
“Made in Czechoslovakia.” Products 
which are less seen but which, never- 
theless, account for big figures in the 
total production of the country, are 
those of Czechoslovakia’s heavy in- 
dustries. 

For its output of armaments, Skoda 
rivals Krupp’s, Schneider’s and Vick- 
ers’. If Germany, either politically 
or by the round-about route of econ- 
secured possession of 


omic pressure, 
Skoda, she would considerably in- 
crease her equipment for the pro- 


duction of armaments. 


Skoda manufactures the heaviest 
metallic objects, the most powerful 
guns, tanks, armoured trains, rifles 


and machine guns, as well as a great 
number of accessory products. 

The India Stores Department has re- 
cently ordered ten locomotives from 
Skoda and not from a British firm 
Under the aegis or through the medi 
ation of this firm, Czechoslovakia has 
managed to create foreign outlets. 
Thus there is in India a Czechoslo- 
vakian sugar refinery; in Iran, an 


electric company and a textile fac- 
tory; and in South America, a dis- 
tillery. From these examples it may 


be seen that, though she is in the 
‘entre of Europe, the eyes of Czecho- 
slovakia are on the wide world and 


her successes explain Germany’s 
wish to strangle her in the economic 
field 


THE one hand, the real indus 
Czechoslovakia 
obstacle to Germany's de- 
and, on the other 


it apie 
tria 


torms an 


signs for conquest; 


power of 


hand, if this industrial power could 
be controlled by Germany, it would 
considerably increase her potentiali- 
ties. 

Germany has repeated a thousand 


mes since the war that she was de- 
economic field, particu- 


did not have enough 


feated on the 
} 








larly because she 
food for her troops. The present push 
which she is making in the Danube 
valley is evidently the consequence 
of this theory One might remind 
e Germans that, thr h Austria 
Hungary, they had the osal of the 
whea reservoir of Hungarian 
plain; but Germany is persuaded that 
she is more capable than Austria was 
of obtaining the greatest possible 
benefit from a country’s natural re 
sources From now on, through he 
posi in annexed Austria, Ger 
m ally disposes of the Hun 

S eat. 

rmany. in her push to the east, 
in Hungary her 





‘al products It i 


supply « icu s 
worth noting that the German capital 
provides a very small proportion of 
Hungary's industrial equipment. The 
Americans and, to a small extent. 
the French, have invested large sums 
in Hungary, but Hungary needs above 
all to sell her agricultural products 
and her most direct buyer is Ger 
many Germany does not seem to 
want Hungary to become industrial 
ized It must be remembered that 


for Germany, in the event of a world 
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BY A. W. 


sale of oil is as important 
a thing for Rumania as the possess- 


ion of the combustible liquid is for 
Germany. 
Here are two countries with com- 


plementary economies: Germany pro- 
vides the equipment and Rumania the 
raw materials. This is an argument 
which Germany will use to put her 
hands on Rumania’s economy. But 
it is a specious argument for Ruman- 
ia is not at all at a loss for outlets 
for her mineral products, and as for 
equipment, offers of foreign capital 
have never been so strong on the 
Rumanian market. If Rumania 
wishes to develop freely without 
being tied to Germany, there is no 
economic obstacle in her way. 
Germany is putting into practice 
a policy which recalls the system of 
the division of labor. Once Germany’s 
rule is established in Central Europe, 
each little nation will have, more 
and more, a single specialty. Czecho- 
slovakia, particularly the Sudeten 
German district, will be industrial; 
Hungary, agricultural; Rumania will 
produce oil and will permit the use 
of the whole of the Danube right 
from its source to the Black Sea 
Jugoslavia will breed cattle, grow a 
few cereals and will open up the pros- 
pect of a further push towards Sal- 
onica. In an economic system thus 
regulated, each State depending, 
apart from its own specialty, on the 
organizer who will be in Berlin, it 
will be impossible for any to back 
out; for its food supplies could be 
cut off, and this would be a mortal 
blow, except in the case of Hungary. 


TMHE country at 

tracted by Germany 
is Jugoslavia. She has 
other countries, 


present most at- 
economically 
benefited 


more than the three 
for some years, by large purchases 
from Germany. In particular the 


co-operatives of Croatia 
thanks to the disguised 


agricultural 
only flourish 


which Germary has 
made to them. Through this practice 
Germany has installed herself as 
mistress in the agricultural districts 
of Jugoslavia and has said to the 
farmers: “As long as you stick to 
breeding we will buy your beasts.” 
These farmers cannot now do _ with- 
out Germany for, having dangerously 
increased their production, they are 
no longer in a position to dispose of 
it elsewhere if the German market 
were shut to them to-morrow. 

On the other hand, it is also Jugo- 
slavia who feels herself most threat- 
ened by the German push in the 
Balkans. She feels that she might be 
but an instrument in Germany’s 
hands for a long-term policy for 
which she would eventually have to 
pay. This perplexity was noticeable 
immediately after the Anschluss, 
when the anxiety openly expressed 
by public opinion and even by par- 
liament, contradicted the official 
statements that the events in ques- 
tion left Jugoslavia perfectly calm. 

Jugoslavia has great riches and 
very diverse ones. In addition, her 
population is robust, and its needs 
are small: and she is capable of mak- 


subscriptions 


ing an effort to get out of her 
troubles by herself. German help 
would be an obvious easy solution 


for immediate economic development, 
but it would be seen shortly after- 
wards that Germany had _= done 
nothing for nothing, and that, by sup- 


porting Jugoslavian breeders, and 
also perhaps certain mining indus- 
tries, she had neatly strangled the 
whole country. 


The four countries which stand in 
Germany’s path on her eastward 
march, have numerous reasons for 
amalgamating against the Third 
Reich’s will to rule. The future will 
show whether they will succeed in 
doing so, or will let themselves be 
devoured and to a certain extent do- 
mesticated by Germany. 


THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


THE report which became current 

this week that President Roosevelt 
would apply the United States Neu- 
trality Act immediately in the event 
of an outbreak of war between Ger- 
many and the democratic powers 
caused considerable surprise and some 
disturbances in Canada. It would be 
entirely possible for the United States 
under this legislation to cut off 
Canada from all access to American 
resources for raw materials capable 
of being put to military uses. The 
Neutrality Act has already been 
applied in the case of Spain, to which 
it was made applicable by an amend- 
ment extending the President’s pow- 
ers to cases where he might find, and 
proclaim, the existence of a “state of 
civil strife.” Under the proclamation 
of May 3 last it is unlawful to export 
arms, munitions or implements of war 
to Spain or to any neutral country for 
transshipment to Spain. The contra- 
band list includes poison gas and 
armor plate. American citizens are 
forbidden to travel on Spanish ships. 
All financial transactions beneficial 
to belligerent factions are illegal. It 
is forbidden to supply not only war 
aircraft but equipment for outfitting 
or building the same. 


The original neutrality legislation 
of the United States was enacted in 
1935, was highly experimental, was 


limited in duration to two years, and 
left a good deal of discretion to the 
President. In 1937 it was renewed 
and extended by a new statute, but 
Congress was no longer disposed to 
give Mr. Roosevelt as free a hand as 
before, and the Act was therefore 
made much more mandatory. As Prof. 


James W. Garner says, the Represen- 
tatives were afraid that the President 
“might show sympathy for the League 
of Nations,” and wanted to be sure 
that he could not do anything about 
it if he did. In the matter of loans a 
special discretion is allowed to the 
President, however, to relax the stat- 
ute if in his judgment this will pro- 
mote the security and well-being of 
the people of the United States. 

The original act was confined to 


datory upon him by the law. Am- 
ericans would certainly not be allowed 
to sell us ready-made airplanes but 
they would probably be permitted to 
sell us the machinery for making them 
and possibly also the engines and any 
other specific parts of which we found 
ourselves in need. The precedent of 
the proclamation regarding Spain may 
be found somewhat embarrassing, as 
pro-Germans are likely to object to 
Canada being allowed anything which 
is forbidden to the Spanish factions, on 
the ground that what is sauce for the 
neutrality goose in Spain should cer- 
tainly be sauce for the gander in 
Czechoslovakia. 
ee 


WE DISCUSS 
THIS WEEK 


Under this heading, SATURDAY NIGHT 
analyzes each week, at somewhat 
greater length than is possible in Gold 
& Dross, a security which it believes 
to hold especial interest for investors. 


ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER 


NE of the largest newsprint com- 

panies in Canada, producing be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent. of the total 
Canadian output, Abitibi Power & 
Paper Company has for some time 
been the object of considerable in- 
terest and some misunderstanding on 
the part of the general investing 
public. The company went into re- 
ceivership in September, 1932, follow- 
ing the default on June 1, 1932, of the 
interest on the first mortgage bonds. 
G. T. Clarkson was appointed receiver 
and manager and has been in active 
control of operations since that date. 
Proposals to reorganize the company 
have been forthcoming from various 





arms, ammunition and implements of ° 


warfare. In 1937 there was a strong 
demand to extend this to almost all 
articles of trade, on the ground that 
in modern warfare almost any import 
is likely to be helpful to a belligerent. 
So wide a prohibition was found eco- 
nomically impossible, and the Act as 
eventually adopted contained’ the 
“cash and carry” proviso as a sub- 
stitute for a general embargo. This 
proviso will enable Canada to pur- 
chase and take over from the United 
States anything that she can pay for, 
other than the specifically forbidden 
categories of articles of warfare. The 
President is practically certain to 
grant both Canada and the United 
Kingdom borrowing powers under his 
discretionary authority to “promote 
the security and well being” of the 
United States, and even if he did not 
do so there is an enormous quantity 
(according to some estimates a billion 
dollars) of American securities held 
by Canadians, which could be resold 
to the United States and used to pay 
for imports. It is improbable that 
the President would extend the con- 
traband list any further than the 
minimum limits which are made man- 




















war, Hungary would be an all th 
more helpf auxiliary because while 
prov aes her unreplaceable agricul BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
iral products, she can almost live on 
i easel (Continued from Page 17) 
factor that overshadows technical calculations. Should it develop, 
HUNGARY would 4 could prove temporarily quite unsettling. Thus, it would be quite 
something to eat ils sky to assume that the current correction will end around 130 until 
S ib rf , ( and unless evidence puts in its appearance that no near-term war 
s f — dustr I ve! » develop 
] e! ier I is woul ] One helpful practice, aside from calculation of correction areas 
mig be a charge o as given above, in gauging the ending of a recession such as is now 
great Power le S under way, is observation of the day-to-day clores of the Dow-Jones 
serv 1 s averages. Establishment of new low points by the rails and in- 
The Germal erning dustrials, if followed by a rally, then a renewed decline in which 
Hungary fror ingle of the one or both averages stopped apove the previous bottoms, and then 
push to the East, is to keep that a second rally to above the previous rally points, would be the usual 
ountry almost é igricultural upward zigzag formation by which a corrective down-movement is 
n role being t ipply food t reversed. In the cu nt instance, for illustration, should the market, 
Germal on the present minor setback, fail to carry one or both averages 
I S erwise W e tw her decisively (more then 1.01 points) below their September 17 figures, 
ntrie who are in Germa pat] ind should a rally then develop carrying both averages above thei1 
r wa he East—J slavia September 21 rally points (as would be indicated by closes at 26.87 
in Rum To thes A coun nd 140.30, respectively) some encouragement as to resumption of 
I Ge I fferent reasons the main uptrend would be permissible. 
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BM Rumania needs e all to 
> export her oil It is a little | ae 
known fact that Austria, before its Vv 2-38 
annexation by Germany, was one of 110-09 7/23 
Rumania’s principal customers In S/2 107-74 27 
1936 almost all Austria’s oil needs 5/31 7 We 
were covered by importations from 7 
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LEO STE. 

appointed manager of the Montreal 

branch of Belding-Corticelli Limited. 

Previously Mr. Ste. Marie acted as a 

sales representative for the company 
for the past twenty-five years. 


MARIE, .who has_ been 


interested sources but meetings called 
to vote on such plans have been ad- 
journed without disposing of the prob- 
lem. However, on July 21, 1937, a 
plan for the sale of the assets and re- 
organization of the company was 
offered by the Bondholders Repre- 
sentative Committee, headed by J. P. 
Ripley, but on January 17, 1938, the 
Supreme Court of Ontario dismissed a 
motion of the Trustee for the sanction 
of the plan. On June 13, 1938, the 
Ontario Court of Appeals denied an 
appeal of the Committee. That is the 
position in which the company is 
placed at the present time: in re- 
ceivership, with plans for reorganiza- 
tion at a stalemate. 

During the first half of the current 
year, manufacturers of newsprint in 
Canada suffered from the very large 
inventories accumulated by American 
publishers in anticipation of the rise 
in price. Another factor which seri- 
ously affected the Canadian newsprint 
industry is the sharp decline in news- 
print consumption in the United States 

-which country absorbs over 75 per 
cent. of the Canadian output—due to 
a decrease in advertising, which, in 
turn, was due to the business depres- 
sion in the United States. During the 
first half of the present year news- 
print consumption in the United 
States was 12 per cent. less than it was 
for the same period in 1937. 

An offsetting factor is the situation 
at present existing with regard to the 
inventories of American publishers. At 


the beginning of 1938 publishers in 
the United States held 767,000 tons 
of newsprint—between 380,000 and 


400,000 tons more than the normal in- 
ventories held by newspapers. It is 
estimated that, on an average, Amer- 
ican newspapers have consumed 50,000 
tons of their accumulated supply each 
month for the first seven months. By 
the end of October or November in- 
ventories should be depleted to the ex- 
tent that publishers will either have 
to make new purchases or reduce 
their normal supplies. 


O* THE other hand, the sluggish- 

ness of general business recovery 
in the United States has been reflect- 
ed in the Canadian newsprint indus- 
try. For the first time in six years 
the August consumption of newsprint 
failed to show a _ seasonal rise over 
July. The result was that stocks of 
newsprint held by publishers and 
manufacturers rose by some 17,000 
tons. In September an improvement 
in consumption developed, stimulated 
by sensational newsworthy develop- 
ments in Europe, but as yet mill pro- 
duction in Canada has shown no 
appreciable increase. The United 
States is now entering its seasonal 
peak in newsprint consumption; 
present stocks should, as we have said, 
dwindle rapidly from now on, and 
newsprint plant operations should 
show a corresponding increase in 
activity. 

As far as sales on this continent are 
concerned, the war threats in Europe 
have strengthened the newsprint in- 
dustry, for it has had the effect of 
lessening the competition from over- 
seas newsprint and of stimulating con- 
sumption. Although Scandinavian 
newsprint sales in the United States 
have normally amounted to only 
one-tenth of the Canadian, use of the 
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overseas product has been increasing 
and has tended at times to upset the 
price structure. But so long as there 
is a possibility of war, American pub- 
lishers are less likely to take the un- 
necessary risks involved in relying on 
newsprint shipped from Europe. 

The outlook then for the newsprint 
industry in general is this: with indi- 
cations pointing to an improvement in 
business, which means an increase in 
advertising and a consequent increase 
in the consumption of newsprint, and 
if consumption over the next three 
months is less than 12 per cent. 
smaller than it was a year ago, sub- 
stantially larger quantities of news- 
print will have to be bought by Amer- 
ican newspapers. Thus, the major 
difficulties confronting the Canadian 
newsprint industry seem to have been 
overcome, and the outlook for the 
next three months and particularly 
for the beginning of 1939, is far 
brighter than it was a year ago at this 
time. 


WwHat is the position of Abitibi 

Power & Paper Company in rela- 
tion to its ability to take advantage of 
the improved outlook for newsprint? 
Operating at 70 per cent. of capacity 
in 1937, the company produced 485,- 
217 tons of newsprint, or 13.3 per cent. 
of the total Canadian output. During 
the first eight months of 1938, only 
174,712 tons of newsprint have been 
shipped, as compared with 300,994 tons 
in the same period last year. Eight 
months operating earnings have been 
reduced from $3,121,299 in 1937 to 
$1,637,391 in 1938. As we have said, 
in normal years, Abitibi is capable of 
producing between 10 and 15 per cent. 
of the total Canadian output. Unless 
war conditions interfere, Abitibi 
should return to a production more 
nearly approaching normal over the 
next few months. 

Of particular interest to investors 
seeking a buy for appreciation is the 
preferred stock of Abitibi. The 6 per 
cent. issue is selling currently at 17, 
after having recorded a high for the 
year to date of 29 with a low of 8%. In 
1937 the stock showed a high of 80 
with a low of 14. The stock has at- 
tractive “leverage” possibilities in an 
industry that will show immediate 
effects from an improvement in busi- 
ness in the United States. The stock’s 
leverage is demonstrated when it is 
recognized that at 500-ton daily pro- 
duction—as compared with the ap- 
proximately 250-ton daily output at 
present and assuming that newsprint 
prices are maintained at $50, earnings 
of $9.80 per preferred share could be 
shown, against dividend requirements 
of $6. Because the company is in re- 
ceivership and reorganization plans 
are still in a tangle, dividends on the 
stock are remote. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
voir, it can be done. Such is the opin- 
lon expressed to me by J. B. O’Connor 
of Clark Bros. of New York, Manu- 
facturers of this type of machinery. 
Mr. O'Connor states that there are 
problems to be overcome. He points 
out that in many United States fields, 
recycling is a common practice and 
very much to the advantage of oper- 
ators and investers as it has resulted 
in much more oil being recovered from 
the field. 

. 
Here is some good news, or I should 
Say a prospective or perhaps a pious 
hope for Toronto manufacturers and 








TORONTO 





workmen. It is very roughly estim- 
ated that the cost of machinery etc. 
and installing a repressuring system 
in Turner Valley would be around 
$2,000,000; and Mr. O’Connor tells me 
that his firm, of Clark Bros. has a 
subsidiary firm in Toronto and that 
should his company get the contract, 
parts of the equipment might be 
manufactured there. 

e 


As I was writing this, A. H. Chad- 
wick, a petroleum engineer and ex- 
pert for The National Supply Com- 
pany dropped in to see me, and he 
too, along with Mr. O’Connor and 
W. F. Knode states that recycling 
is feasible and in the interest of all 
operators. He points out that the 
various problems to be solved include 
not only engineering but, also geo- 
logical and the human element, which 
involves an equitable sharing of the 
costs and advantages among the own- 
ers of the various wells. 

aa 

In the absence of W. F. Knode, 
chairman of the Conservation Board, 
F. G. Cottele announced that the 
Conservation Board had issued an 
order effective September 23, reducing 
the field’s quota to 22,000 bbls. a day. 

a. 

The last order made by the Board 
had set the quota for the field at 
28,000 bbls., but due to the fact that 
several wells had recently been com- 


pleted, including York No. 1, and 
Sunset No. 2, this quota had been 
raised to over 30,000 bbls. The allow- 
ables of large wells such as York, 
Vulcan-Brown, Frontier and a few 
others, had been raised considerably 
above their original quota, because 


of the fact that some of the smaller 
wells were unable to produce the 
quota assigned to them, and these 


wells such as Frontier were given a 
much larger quota to meet the har- 
vest demands for crude oil. Under 
the recent order, they have been re- 
duced to their original sharing posi- 
tion. Hence, York No. 1, which had 
an allowable of 2,080 bbls. a day has 
been reduced to 955 bbls. and the 
quotas of other large producers were 
reduced in like manner. 
o 
Last week, Sunset Oils declared a 
dividend of 2%c a share payable Oct. 
15. So far, Sunset’s earnings have 
depended entirely on one well. A 
few days ago, its No. 2 well came into 
production and received a_ tempor- 
ary quota of about 900 bbls. a day. 
As a result, this company should be 
able to pay approximately double the 
dividends in the future. 
= 
Wells nearing completion are Brown 
No. 5 and Consolidated Oils. Both 
are in the producing horizons and as 
this is written, each has about 300 
ft. more to drill, which shouldn’t take 
more than a week or ten days. 
a 
Other wells nearing the lime are 
Davies No. 4 at 6,536 ft., Home No. 2 
at 6,851 ft. and Royal Canadian at 
6,366 ft. Depths of other wells are: 
P. & H. Alco No. 1 at 210 ft., Royalite 
No. 34 at 5,527 ft., Royalite No. 35 at 
3,241 ft., Royalite No, 36 at 3,241 ft., 
Royalite No. 37—rigging up, Com- 
mand at 6,145 ft., Anglo No. 1 at 7,- 
166 ft., Anglo Milk River at 1,645 ft., 
Extension at 3,960 ft., Petroleum 
Structures at 3,512 ft., Richwell at 
1,563 ft, D. & D. at 2,530 ft., Brown 
No. 5 at 6,743 ft., Consolidated at 7,- 
539 ft., Brown Consolidated No. i at 
6,074 ft., West Turner No. 3 at 6,230 
ft., Sun Ray at 460 ft., Green Valley 


Banner at 6,247 ft., British Colonial 
at 1,530 ft. 
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cones tional affairs, however, we should look Reichsmark, pegged at twelve to the armament program, have not been = 
— closely at the condition of her econ- pound, is still officially as steady as_ financed, as they would have been in 
tim- omy, not merely assume, on the basis ever, although its collapse was re- a democratic state, by payments from 
ote. of Schacht’s plain warnings of a year garded as inevitable at least four government departments out of 
stem ago, that any war would quickly re- years ago. Here again the economic noney obtained by taxation, but by 
vind duce her to bankruptcy. course of the world after 1933 was _ the issue of “delivery certificates” and 
3; me When Hitler came into power in advantageous to Germany, for the other “special bills, discountable at 
as A 1933 the world was just climbing out prices of manufactured goods rose so the banks and _ thereafter becoming : 
that of the worst depression in history. much more than those of raw ma- currency. In other words, the Na- . 4 
wus Che depression was the opportune cir- terials that Germany was able to tional Socialist’s program has been e = 
; - cumstance of Hitler’s ascendency, and buy greatly increased quantities of financed by slow, steady inflation. omet Ing or vertisers 
the recovery was equally opportune Materials with any given volume of Inflation, while it impoverishes the 
as evidence of his effectiveness. The manufactures. people by raising prices, keeps in- 
fact that Germany would, in common The taxation problem has been al- dustry active. At the present rate, s s 
shad- with the other powers, have enjoyed most as worrying in the internal this process can continue in Germany TO ee in min 
i ex- at least a degree of prosperity since~' Sphere as the supply of foreign ex- probably for some years. Conditions p * 
Com- 1933 under her old régime is neither change in the external sphere. The of actual war, however, would greatly 
d he here nor there. collapse of the Berlin Stock Exchange accelerate the process. The German 
and . : in August last was, apparently, due to people does not realize that it has 
cling ‘THE National-Socialist régime took fears of further heavy burdens im-_ suffered the same kind of inflation as 
of all over, among other useful assets, a posed by an increase in the corpora- that which caused the post-war col- ® 
- the great accumulation of raw material tion tax. The National Socialists could lapse of its civilization—though, of 
clude supplies, estimated at about £1,000,- not, indeed, have been surprised if the course, at present on a much smaller 
geo- )00,000 in value. With this solid basis, employing class, already harassed by scale. If war inflation took a hold, 
which ind thanks to the system of conscript- disorganization of the labor supply the people’s psychology would easily ; : ed o9 . eee 
f the -d labor under the organization of the brought about by army needs and give way. So Hitler relies on a quick, In the calmer » more judicial atmos phe Ws 
own- Work Front, vast public works were frustrated by price-fixing laws and decisive war. And he has been amply 3 es : : a 
indertaken, providing Germany with other restrictions, were losing faith warned that no quick decision is pos- of SATURDAY NIGHT — free trom 
i system of motor-roads which any when confronted by further sacrifices sible, even though the attack comes— P 
shade, ‘ountry might envy, and giving her of profits. “like lightning from the skies.” scare headline competition in the edi- 
the ; ‘ eT 
‘= \TOTALITARIAN PROPAGANDA oe ah e+ Senin 
jucing 
ony columns — your advertisements will be 
3oard ‘ ‘ 
aoe BY DOROTHY THOMPSON more likely to be seen, more likely to 
t that 
:om- ¢)N THE date of July 27 I received citizens. It has passed every bound, Kaiser’s Reich, on the ground that it i 3 7 ; a 
| oan from a Berlin informer informa- not only of truth, but of verbal de- was much too “scientific’’ for mass be read, more likely Lo 1m press. 
” ‘been ‘ion as to the German plan for the’ cency. consumption. 
allow- onquest of Czechoslovakia. It was The greatest protection that the “The war propaganda of the English | 
York. resented as follows: world has had against this barrage, and Americans was _ psychologically 
a few “Calm has been maintained since has been the independent newspaper correct,” he says. ‘For it presented e 
erably May 21 in order to reassure Europe correspondents in Prague and Berlin. the Germans as Huns and barbarians, 
ecause nd to enable completion of fortifica- Working under superhuman difficul- and therefore prepared the ordinary i 
mallet lions in the west, on which 100,000 tics they have done, all of them to-  goldier for the worst, and thus spared i} 
“e the vorkers are now engaged. The Runci- gether, one of the most superb re- jim disappointment.” | 
these man mission, it is hoped, will convince porting jobs in history. And they 
‘iven a the English that the Czechs alone are have helped to make that history. A CTUALLY this kind of propaganda, 4 AT U i< D AY N i G KH 7 
e har- | suilty of making trouble, and it is There is a poetic justice in this. *™* so admired by Mr. Hitler and now 
Under | oped that the English will become If Germany had had for five years being put into practice by Dr. Goeb- 5 
en re- | ‘disgusted with them. Between the an independent press and even the bels in a manner that out-Herods A truly Canadian periodical, j 
g posi- | “oth of August and the 15th of Sep- slightest measure of free journalism, Herod, was not at all effective in the whose editorial formula and 
ch had J ‘ember Germany steps out. The her propaganda today would be ten long run, because when American format are distinctly and wholl\ 
lay has | Sudetens will stage a rebellion and thousand times more effective. The and British soldiers met the German 1 product of Canadian origin 
nd the | erman ‘volunteers’ will rush in to free press in the course of time would Huns and barbarians they found that ce a rg 
‘s were | Prevent their ‘persecution.’ England also be carried away by the war fever they were very much like themselves, 
vill wash her hands; France, baffled and national interests, I have no and like themselves longing for only 
y the hesitancy of England and also doubt. one thing, a half-way decent, or- 73 RICHMOND ST. WEST TORONTO, ONT 
lared a ‘4 the new fortifications on the derly, and comfortable world in which 
ple Oct, thine, will hesitate. In the mean- ‘FFICIENT propaganda requires to live. ‘ ET 
's have vhile, the Sudeten territory will be OS some sie ican and cahalhaees The propaganda of the Lie thus Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg, New York 
yell. A [Purged of Czechs. A pact of non- tion should be given to truth. The provoked, eventually, a terrific revul- 
me into | ‘sgression will be offered by Berlin’ [je, whose power in this world should sion of feeling. 
tempor- |!0 Prague, including perhaps a guar- jot be underrated, nevertheless has Hitler’s theory of propaganda is, 
a day. }@ntee of their new frontier and a to be alloyed with some modicum of however, based upon his conception 


ould be 
ible the 








HIGHER THAN THE HOUSE OF LORDS are these workmen engaged in restoring the stone fabric 


of the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament. 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge behind it and Waterloo Bridge just visible around the bend in the River. 
On the left is “Big Ben’”’ towering over Shell-Mex House, and on the right, County Hall with St. Paul’s in 


INFLATION'’S MARCH IN GERMANY 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


NXIOUS observers of Germany’s 
“~*tendencies have been _ asking 
whether economic circumstances 
might modify her whole foreign pol- 
icy. Germany’s foreign policy, as laid 
down quite specifically by Hitler in 
Mein Kampf, and as clearly observ- 
able even in the present dearth of 
financial figures, is based on arma- 
ments, 

The Nuremberg Party Congress 
this year contained the classic speech 
by Marshal Goering in which he 
boasted that Germany could maintain 
herself in a state of war even if she 
were blockaded for thirty years. No 
independent observers abroad took 
that statement seriously. To appraise 
Germany's effectiveness in interna- 


customs union that will make the 
whole country economically a part of 
Germany. There will be no war in 
ight if France does not interfere.” 


the background. 


one of the most powerfully-equipped 
armies in the world. 

Government contracts, dealt out on 
a most lavish scale, soon got the 
wheels of industry moving again. Idle 
workers—totaling in 1933 about six 
millions—were soon reabsorbed into 
industry; idle material stocks were 
soon depleted. Then came the prob- 
lem of raw material supplies, which 
bas persisted until—so Marshal Goer- 
ing declares—the Four-Year Plan has 
already made the country  self- 
supporting. 

If this last statement is at least 
partly true, we may assume that the 
foreign exchange problem which has 
been so worrying for the past five 
years now takes second place. The 


truth, with some few grains of 
“decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind,” if it is to reach its full 
effectiveness even as a Lie. It would 


That’s Westminster Bridge in the foreground with 


Tus difficulty too, however, seems 

to have been overcome, for the 
German government knows just when 
to drop one policy and try another. 
And, notwithstanding a government 
debt of approximately 22% million 
reichsmarks—about 5% _ million 
reichsmarks up on the year—it seems 
that financial crisis can in the present 
circumstances be deferred for some 
considerable time. 

The difficulty is that this apparent 
stability of the financial structure is 
due simply and solely to the easy 
system whereby all Germany’s devel- 
opment has been financed. The enor- 
mous’ public works (further con- 
siderably increased since the annexa- 
tion of Austria), and the alarming re- 


of the masses as 

moronic. He says: 
“The broad masses of the people do 

not consist of diplomats or even law 


being largely 


2 Brown seem that what gives tenacity and Students, no, not even of intelligent 
; Both }|’/PHIS plan would have marched for- hardness to the weapon of propa- people capable of judgment, but of 
; and as ward according to schedule, ex- ganda is precisely that little alloy of human creatures given to wavering, 
out 300 | cept for a few factors. — truth that goes into it. : uncertainty, and doubt. The moment 


in’t take 


ime are }[Plan required a vast campaign of ottentive eee ue ane ri about the righteousness of one’s own 

ne No. 2 J!ying about the real conditions in * _ : pe rte tae "i re cause.” * 

idian at | Czechoslovakia and in the Sudeten pure and unadulterated Lie. And he says, as illustration: 

ais are: }8reas. This campaign was organized . These last days I have been read- “It was fundamentally false to dis- nomic institutions of democracy. Bolshevik nation ruled by Jews, the ance of the Czechoslovakian-Russian 
Royalite |'n Berlin on a scale such as the world i®& again that most illuminating cuss the war guilt on the basis that The first invasion of every country following facts should be stated not alliance for protection against aggres 
Jo. 35 at [did not see in the great war. The guidebook, _ “Mein Kampf. [I say Germany was not alone responsible for purposes of conquest or revolu- in the interest of the Czechoslovak _ sion. 

3,241 ft., |'vhole world was bombarded by the | 8idebook because if one reads and for the outbreak of the catastrophe! tion or both—for today they go hand cause, but in the interest of truth: There has never been a member of 
p, Com- }German radio stations with atrocity understands it thoroughly one has the Jt would have been correct to have in hand—is an invasion by propa- The Jews are 2.4 per cent. of the the Communist party in the Czechos- 
1 at 7,- |Stories, accusations that Czechoslov- Complete key to Hitler’s mind and put the entire blame wholly upon our ganda. This is then followed by or- population of Czechoslovakia. They lovak Cabinet. The posts of Finance 
1,645 ft., |2kia was merely an outpost of Moscow Hitler’s policy—-which is probably one opponents, even if this were not in ganizing groups within each coun- are distributed among the members and Foreign Affairs may not be held 
etroleum |#nd a Communist state; that Germans "e#S0n why his government has al- harmony with the real facts.” try to back up this propaganda by of every political party except the by the members of any party, but 
hwell at }\vere being murdered by Czechs, that W®Y8 opposed its translation in full political pressure. The third phase Henleinists, from which they are must be manned by experts 

. Brown |'t was impossible for the Czechoslovak ‘to any other language but his own. UST as in the World War, where of this process is political or military barred. In the last election the Com- The present Prime Minister and 
ed at 7,- |State to maintain order. The English and American editions © the advance of infantry was pre- annexation. That is the end of the munist party polled 10 per cent. of Minister of National Defense, Gen- 
No. i at And the propaganda in English has contain hardly more than a third of ceded by a barrage, so today the process. The beginning is propaganda. the vote for Deputies and not quite erai Syrovy, has never been asso- 
at 6,230 [Shown some restraint as compared the book. In it he has a chapter on technique of destroying democracy Inasmuch as the German propa- 11 per cent. of the vote for Senators, ciated with any political movement in 
n Valley }With the propaganda broadcast by the War propaganda in which he seriously is first to throw down a barrage of ganda at present is concentrated on by exact proportional representation, the Czechoslovak Republic. He is a 
Colonial |German radio stations to their own Criticizes the propaganda of the doubt about the political and eco- asserting that Czechoslovakia is a 


One of the most important of these 
factors was the foreign correspond- 
ents in Prague. To carry out this 


Now, Hitler doesn’t believe this and 
never has. He believes that a most 


one’s own propaganda concedes that 
the other side has even a shade of 
right, the ground is laid for doubt 
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TAILOR- 
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Partner 


Carefully we analyzed Mr. ‘'D's”’ 
estate ... found that a great part of 
it consisted of his interest in his 
business and that the specialized 
knowledge of his partner would be 
invaluable when it came to settling 
the estate. But his partner lacked 
all experience of an executor’s 
. and would be fully oc- 
cupied with his own and the firm’s 
affairs ... perhaps he might have 
a long illness—even die—before 
he could complete the task 






Mr. ‘‘D’”’ was 


carried out. 


* * * 
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active in business... 


he was thinking of appointing his 
partner executor of his estate. ‘‘Would 
this be wise?’’ 


he asked. 


A Better Plan 


We recommended that the partner 
and The Royal Trust Company 
should be named as co-executors 

. the partner to supply expert 
guidance in all matters connected 
with the business, the trust company 
to attend to the many complicated 
steps involved in estate settlement, 
furnish impartial judgment in 
financial and other matters and 
relieve the partner of all tedious 
routine. This arrangement was 


* * 


The skilled financial guidance and broad experience of The Royal Trust Company are 
available to you as executor or co-executor of your estate. Your estate problems, your 
own special responsibilities, undoubtedly 
parallel others which we have dealt with 
before. Why not come in and discuss the 
subject freely? This involves no obligation 
of any kind on your part. 


















largely on the issue of the mainten- 





war hero and a military expert 
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MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING 
the outcome of 120 years’ 
successful operation 


SERVICE.... 
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financing—backed by the 
experience, resources and 
organization built up over 


more than a century. 


Your Safety Scope 
with these 


TIMELY 
POLICIES 


Protection for Many Specific Needs 


“Every season calls for some specialized insurance 
If you are travelling anywhere, a 
’*Personal Effects’’ Floater Policy protects against 
contingencies—baggage, 
sporting equipment 
economically by 
American policies. 


coverage. 


all 
guns, 


The policies shown give 


some idea of the scope of this organization. 
Discuss your needs with a Great American 
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THE UNITED STATES’ NUMBER-ONE PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 17) 


is the prize item of them all. It is not 
a new book. It was published in 
1932. It was written by a Florida 
woman, and it solves every economic 
problem that man has struggled with 
since he emerged from the dim mists 
of pre-history poverty, inadequate 
income, maldistribution of wealth, 
overwork, unemployment and all the 
rest. The plan has the simplicity 
of genius. All young people between 
the ages of 18 and 26 are to be round- 
ed up and put to forced labor. They 
are to produce all necessaries. All 
the rest of the population is to be 
supported in idleness by this horde 
of juveniles, although if some mis- 
guided copperhead wanted to work 
after 26 he would be permitted to 
produce luxuries. The little problem 
of sex is neatly solved. The young 
people under 26 will be encouraged 
by wise advisers to forego any sort 
of sex entanglements until they reach 
the leisure time after 26. 

It is not the incredible nonsense of 
this book which calls for comment 
here. It is the appalling fact that it 
went through six printings. The 
jacket reports that the White House 
bought six copies. 


THESE stray items from a profes- 
sorial desk are not capriciously 
mentioned here. They have a deep 
and tragic significance. The United 
States has been mauled and slashed 
by economic experiment and_ social 
vivisection throughout its history. 
Even before we became a nation the 
Continental Congress managed to 
wreck the country’s financial pro- 
gress with its notions about money 
and taxes. At the beginning of our 
independence the ideas of one man, 
Alexander Hamilton, were embodied 
in the nation’s economic structure, 
and some of these ideas were hope- 
lessly wrong. Our progress as a 
people has been marked throughout 
by tragic mistakes in economic policy 
by the Federal government. The his- 
tory of our governmental treatment of 
currency, banks, railroads, tariffs and 
public lands is a shabby chronicle of 
ignorance, greed and sectionalism. 

But this can be said for the past. 
In the main the mistakes were made 
by a Federal administration which 
represented the views of the informed 
and thoughtful leaders of the coun- 
try. When Hamilton devised a money 
system he read the best authorities 
of his day, drew his own conclusions, 
set up his system, and told Congress 
to enact it. Grant was no expert on 
currency, but he got the best advice 
obtainable, and then resisted the 
clamor of the inflationists of his day. 
We did have a representative demo- 
cracy, in the sense that the people 
elected the men they preferred and 
these men exercised their judgment, 
right or wrong. In the eighties and 
nineties the silver brigands of that 
period persuaded the masses of the 
people that bimetallism would solve 
all their economic problems, but the 
majority of Congress resisted the 
pressure to the end. 

In our time a revolutionary change 
has taken place, in our people and 
our government, as to the matter of 
economic regulation. Economic poli- 
cies are no longer left to the decision 
of elected representatives. The peo- 
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ple themselves now make the de- 
cisions on economic policies. They 
elect to govern them men who will do 
their bidding, they tell these repre- 
sentatives what to do, and retire 
them if they do not follow their 
dictates. 

The masses of the people have come 
to believe that economic conditions 
are determined by government pol- 
icy, that through the Federal govern- 
ment one class can achieve economic 
advantage at the expense of others, 
that government can by sleight-of- 
hand tricks change wage levels and 
living standards. As a consequence 
we have become a nation ruled by 
pressure groups and mass decisions 
on economic policies. 


[* IS idle to discuss the causes of 


this development. It is part of 
the sweep of democracy. It has been 
aggravated by depression. It has 


been brought to full fruition in our 
time by open appeals to class hate, 
by relentless propaganda to blame a 
Federal administration for a world 
depression caused by a world war, 
and above all by the false promises of 
office-seeking politicians that the 
present government could and would 
end depression, raise prices, stabilize 
the price level, balance the budget, 
end unemployment, solve the _ prob- 
lems of labor, establish social securi- 
ty and restore foreign trade. 

The essential point is that the con- 
dition exists. The government of 
the United States is now dominated 
by mass judgments on economic ques- 
tions. And this condition jeopardizes 
the welfare and even the existence of 
our civilization. Our economic sys- 
tem is a machine, the most compli- 
eated, delicate and highly organized 
mechanism ever on earth. No man 
living or dead has ever understood 
this machine completely. Competent, 
trained economists, after years of 
study, do know a lot about it—but 
never all. And, unhappily, even able 
economists do not always agree on 
all issues, although opinion on most 
questions is practically unanimous. 
The government’s sordid silver policy 
was passed by an almost unanimous 
Congress, but in all the thousands of 
academic economists in the country 
there has been only one, so far as I 
know, who let himself be associated 
in any way with it. 


THE development of this situation, 

in which our sensitive and_ in- 
describably complex economic ma- 
chine is at the mercy of mass judg- 
ments swayed by professional poli- 
ticians seeking office, by ambitious 
leaders of pressure groups seeking 
legislative advantage, and by vision- 
aries proposing suicidal crackpot 
schemes, is the gravest problem in 
America. America’s number-one prob- 
lem is not the South. It is the kind 
of government we have at Washing- 
ton. 

A hundred illustrations are at 
hand. A very few must suffice. De- 
pression causes low prices, and these 
low prices eventually restore prosper- 
ity. But popular opinion, hopelessly 
befogged, holds that low prices are 
the cause of the depression. In the 
face of overwhelming opposition by 
qualified experts and economists our 
government embarks on a scheme for 
a violent price rise by confiscation, 
debasement and inflation. It ends in 
abysmal failure. If you would realize 
just what economic knowledge con- 
trols this nation, consider the fact 
that the senator who was the leader 
in this project said that it would 
transfer 250 billion dollars of the 
country’s wealth from those who had 
it to those who did not have it. That 
was all the wealth there was in the 
country at the time. 


MINE MAKERS OF CANADA 





HENRY GILMAN SKAVLEM, E.M., 
Chief Engineer, McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited, at Schumacher, Ont. Mr. 
Skavlem was born in Wisconsin and re- 
ceived his mining education in the 
Colorado School of Mines. After his 
graduation in 1910 he was offered a post 
as Superintendent of the Meteor Silver 
Mining Co. at Cobalt, Ont., and held 
this position from 1910 to 1911. He 
held the same position with the Acme 
Gold Mines at Porcupine from 1911 to 
1916. In 1916 he was appointed Engi- 
neer, Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines 
and remained with them until 1918. In 
1918 he accepted a post as Engineer with 
the McIntyre Porcupine Gold Mines. In 
1930 he was appointed Chief Engineer, 
which position he retains to the present 
time. 

Mr. Skavlem is a member of the Cana- 
dian Institute Mining and Metallurgy 
and the Ontario Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers, as well as the Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy. 

—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada.” 





ENGLISH MUCKERS. Gold miners at Britain’s only gold mine in Pumpsaint, 
Carmarthenshire, pose at the pithead of the mine after tramming a carload of 
ore to the surface. 


Another illustration. In depression 
there is unemployment. There are 
two men for every one job. Super- 
ficially it appears to the untrained 
that this can be solved by reducing 
hours of work, so that the one job is 
divided among the two men. This 
poisonous error seizes the popular 
mind. The American Federation of 
Labor comes out squarely for the 
30-hour week. Senator Black works 
incessantly for his bill to establish 
the 30-hour week. Any schoolboy 
should know that a 30-hour week in 
this country would destroy the na- 
tion. The scheme goes through in 
another form, the N.R.A., and we 
have economic bedlam_ until the 
wretched burden on recovery is re- 
moved by the Supreme Court. 


QENATOR Pepper, another “liberal,”’ 
\” was renominated in Florida on a 
Townsend Plan platform. And now 
Mr. Downey in California. There 
must be something about the climate 
of those regions. Let’s look briefly 
at this scheme. In the rivers of Penn- 
sylvania there is sometimes found a 
gruesome, repulsive reptilian night- 
mare known to science as a “hell- 
bender.” This Downey plan is the 
hellbender of all economic schemes. 
Every Thursday morning every per- 
son over 50 is to receive $30, if he or 
she is not employed, in the form of 
negotiable notes guaranteed by the 
state will have collected $1.04 to meet 
real money after one year. Every 
Thursday during the year the holder 
of each $1 note is to buy a 2-cent 
stamp from the state and paste it on 
the note. At the end of the year the 
state will have collected $1.04 to meet 
the note and pay for expenses. 

This thing, believe it or not, is a 
combination of Dr. Townsend and 
Dr. Irving Fisher. At the depths of 
the depression I was asked by a 
municipal organization in a certain 
city to pass on the merits of a scheme 
for ‘stamped scrip,” very much like 
this California scheme. I gave it as 
my judgment that it would not work; 
it would inevitably break down in 
operation; and that if popular hy- 
steria did lead the people to force its 
circulation, it would eventually 
cause chaos in local trade and bank 
ing. At this point a gentleman arose 
and demanded to know if I con 
sidered myself a superior economist 
te Dr. Irving Fisher. Modesty over- 
coming me, I answered in the nega 
tive, and the local body promptly 
adopted the scrip plan. It worked 
exactly as I had predicted. If this 
California scheme is installed, that 
state is going to have a case of econ- 
omic delirium tremens 


N SUM, the United States’ economic 

life is in jeopardy from legisla 
tion enacted by popular clamor. We 
have been saved from total destruc- 
tion so far only by the conflict of 
interests among the various mass 
groups. There has been inculeated 
in the people a belief in economic 
rabbits out of a hat. They refuse to 
learn from experience. The A.A.A. 
having been a calamitous blight, they 
approve a new one The thing 1 
government humorously refers to as 
a managed currency having failed 
dismally, the people are awaiting fur 
ther devaluation Squandering our 
way out of depression having brought 
debt and more depression, the 
acclaim more squandering 
What can be done about it? 
is not much hope in the officials of 
government By the very nature of 
his experience and equipment a pro- 
fessional politician cannot know much 
about economic forces. Even if he 
does have an elementary knowledge, 
he does not exercise it. For five 
years members of Congress have been 
voting for me~sures they knew were 
unsound and injurious. A while back 
a U.S. senator told me that he was 
going to vote for a bill to limit the 
length of freight trains, although he 
realized that the proposal was vicious 
in every way, even from the 
point of the deluded railway 
forcing the measure, He ga 
were 10,000 railway 
state, but only five 
dents. 

Education is the ultimate solu- 
tion, if we can last long enough. 
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But something could be done mean- 
while by the economists. Admittedly 
they are not absolutely unanimous. 
On the tangled questions of taxation 
and tariff and public works and cur- 
rency standards they may have some 
variations of judgment. Occasionally 
there is a Keynes to guarantee re- 
covery by squandering. Economists 
are human beings, and they some- 
times are bedazzled by the glamor of 
the public service, or they are un- 
consciously moved by their environ- 
ment or their employers or their 
property interests 

One of the most unhappy phases of 
our professional situation is that very 
able economists, knowing that they 
can never master the whole field, be- 
come specialists in one field, and 
when they barge over into other 
fields they may not be much better 
equipped than a senator from Kansas 
or a representative from South Chi- 
cago. Worst of all, any man may 
set himself up as an economist. The 
whole country is infested with law 
professors, columnists, preachers, civil 
engineers, social workers and poli 
tical scientists pretending to be econ- 
omists. Washington teems with 
them. 


HE nonsense perpetrated by this 

army of pseudo-economists would 
fill a library. In this group any admin- 
istration can find some _ supposed 
economist to defend any economic 
measure. One of this type has lately 
been proving that the budget has 
been balanced these five years past 

But on most issues the trained 
economists are all but unanimous. A 
thousand of them told President 
Hoover not to sign the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill. The one trained currency 
adviser this government had resigned 
when the debasement policy was 
established. I could name ten mem- 
bers of the American Economic Asso 
ciation who could guide the country 
back to industrial peace and economit 
prosperity, and I would not have to 
look into the views of a single one of 
the ten. I would know in advance 
that they would be sound. 

There is no prospect whatever of 
the present government resorting t 
qualified men for counsel, as Aus 
tralia and England and Belgium do 
But some courageous and patriotic 
organization such as the Carnegie 
Foundation or the Rockefeller Foun 
dation could set up a non-partisan, 
non-political, unpaid committee of 
nine academic economists, with in 
structions to pass a single economic 
judgment on important proposals and 
problems as the issues arise. Soone1 
or later such a body would be 
“smeared” in some way or other. But 
I have enough faith in the news 
papers of the country and in the 
churches of the country and in the 
people of the country to believe that 
such a group might in the end save 
the country. 
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READY FOR A 
BUSINESS RISE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


having pretty well solved its diffi- 
culties, particularly those of an inven- 
tory nature. The stimulus which any 
return to normality in this industry 
can give to the Canadian economy is 
seen by the fact that in 1936 its pro- 
duction totaled some 8,293,000 tons, 
with a value of $240,192,000. In 1937 
some 8,558,000 tons were produced 
with a more than proportionate in- 
crease in the contribution to the 
National income of Canada. This large 
industry has contributed relatively 
little to Canadian income so far this 
year but prospects are definitely most 
promising. 3y the winter months, 
with inventories on a normal basis, 
production will be stepped up to the 
then current level of consumption, 
It is a reasonably safe assumption 
therefore, that the Canadian economy 
is in a position to capitalize upon 
any improvement which will very 
conceivably evidence itself, whether 
it be generated by forces within Can- 
ada or result from an increased meas 


ure of prosperity in England or the 
United States, 
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